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DEDICATION 



TO THE SPOHTING WORL!>. 



Better to hunt in fields for health uftbooght, 
fee the doctor for a nauteout draught ! 



Gentlemen, 

When the cloth is removed, and the cheerful 
sparkling glass gaily circulates round the festive 
hoard — when the mind is pleasantly at ease— 
hospitality the president, and under, the 
banners of friendship, the guests are assem- 
bled—it is then the lively tale, the sportive $ong 9 
and the interesting anecdote, give a peculiar 
*est to the repast* Each visiter, perhaps, eager 
to recount the adventures of the day, the fox 
hunter commences with emphatic raptures, in 
dwelling on the excellence of bis bounds, almost 
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fancying himself still listening to the charms of 
the view halloo ! The sporting hero of the 
turf, in his turn, amma|ediy detailing the fleet 
properties of his thorough-bred stud; the 
good shot, in extacy enumerating the birds he 
has bagged; the admireFS of trottii^g, in high 
glee with the swiftness of their cattle; the patient 
angler*, placidly relating the pleasing nibbling* 
he has experienced ; the cricketer, overjoyed 
at the number of runs ' he has gained ; the 
supporters of pedestrianisv, not only des- 
canting on the exploits performed by their 
various heroej r but of the ultimate advantages 
the constitution derives from this healthful 
exercise ; the promoters of true courage, too, 

9 

contending in a national point of view, that the 
practice of boxing, through the means of the 
p'rizc-Hn^ii one of the corner stones towards 
preventing effeminacy from undermining the 
good* old character of the people of England : 
and, lastly, though not the least interesting, is 
the pleasing biographical sketch of some dis- 
tinguished sportsman, related by the well-inform- 
ed amateur, with all the characteristic fervour 
of a theatrical representation ; while the com- 
pany listening to the orator, anxious to catch 
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every trait of the hero in question, yet eB 
harmoniously joining in one general voice. 

To banish dull care % or to roar out a catch. 
Take part in a glee, or in making a match ; 
Chant the pleasures of tptUng, the charms of a rare* 
And ne'er be at fault— at a miU or the chase. 

, Under the above lively impressions this vo- 
lume of Anecdotes has been produced. The 
most interesting events in all the various diver- 
sionsof the chase, be. which occupy the mind 
of the sportsman, have also been collected toge- 
ther ; in order, not only to refresh the memories 
of those persons who may have witnessed many 
of the transactions related in this work, but, in 
fact, rather to prevent any individual from being 
a silent member in the company of Sporting 
Characters, by enabling him not to let the tale 
or song, stand still, and to take a share in the 
amusements of the evening, by the relation of 
any attractive anecdote out of this selection, y 
that may best accord with his talents in recital. 
From the extensive and kind patronage the 
Editor has already received from the Gentlemen 
composing the Sporting World, he trusts that 
his collection of select and origin*! " Sporting 

I* 
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ANEfetsoTiB" will also merit atteutio*, and 
claim their support. 

With the most grateful remembrance 
of past favours, 

I remain, Gentlemen,. 
Your obliged humble Servant, 

PIERCE EGAN* 

l*ondon r Jan. 1, 1820. 
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SPORTING ANECDOTES 



CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 

This gentleman, in preventing tht -" Old 
English Sports" from running into decay, 
must be considered as the most distinguished 
Fancier iu the Sporting World ; and who, «s a 
well-known, thorough-bred Sportsman, com- 
bining pleasure with utility, founded on practi- 
cal experience, stands without an equal. Wheth- 
er he be viewed in partaking of the diversions 
of the Chase, or paying peculiar attention to 
improve the system of Agriculture ; or in dis- 
playing his extraordinary feats of pedestrian- 
ism-; or exercising his intuitive judgment in 
training men to succeed in foot-races and pugi- 
listic combats, Captain Barclay most decidedly 

•takes the lead. His knowledge of the capibili- 
ties of the human ffame is complete, and has re- 
searches and practical experiments to ascertain, 
with a tolerable degree of certainty, the physi- 

,. cal porrers of man, would have reflected credit 
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on any of our most enlightened and persevering 
anatomists. t . -. ..; 

The Sporting pursuits of Captain Barclay are 
completely scientific ; and his plans in general 
are so well matured, that his judgment, niife 
times out of ten, proves successful. 

Robert Barclay Allardice, Esq. of Ury, suc- 
ceeded his father in the 18th year of his age. 
He was Lorn in the month of August, 1779; 
arid at eight years of age was sent to England to 
receive his education. He remained four years 
at Richmond school, and three years atBrixtcto 
Causeway. « Hk academical studies werecoiri-! 
pteted at Cambridge. 

Captain- Barclay has to boast of a noble and 
ancittit origin, traciug it from the reign of Alexan- 
der!, soj* to M alcora HI. King of Scotland, and 
th&ltyh of Henry L son to William the Conquer- 
or, .or "Jto the. year 1110. And it also appears by 
life-mother's side, that Captain Barclay has an 
unquestionable right to the title of Ear) of Mon- 
tei'th arid Air, being the representative of Lady 
Mary Graham, the eldest daughter of the last 
Earl of Monteith apd Air, who was descended of 
David, the eldest son of Robert II. by his Queen 
Euphemia Ross. 

The families of the Barclays have not only 
been conspicuous for their strength of form, but 
also for their strength of mind. Courage and 
talents distinguish their whole race. 

The Captain's favourite pursuits have ever 
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been the art of agriculture as the serious busi- 
ness of his life ; and the manly sports as his 
amusement or recreation* The improvement of 
his extensive estates has occupied much of hts 
attention, and by pursuing the phut adopted by 
his immediate predecessor, has greatly augment- 
ed the value o( his property, which is still in* 
creasing, and at the present period, (1819,) it is 
thought, produces ten thousand pouods annually. 
His love of athletic exercises may proceed 
from the strong conformation of his body, and 
great muscular strength. His usual rate of 
travelling on foot h six miles an hour, and to 
walk from twenty to thirty miles before break- 
fast is a favourite amusement. His style of 
walking is to bend forward the- body, and to 
throw its weight on the knees. His step is short, 
and his feet are raised only a few inches from 
the ground. Any person' who will try this plan 
will find, that his pace will be quickened, at the 
same time he will walk with more ease to him- 
self, and be better able to endure the fatigue of 
a long journey, than by walking in a posture 
perfectly erect, which throws too much of the 
body on the ancle-joints. He always uses thick- 
soled shoes, and kmbs'-wool stockings, which 
preserve bis feet from injury. In his arms, the 
Captain possesses uncommon strength. In April, 
1-806, while in Suffolk with the 23d regiment, 
although only twenty years of age, he offered a 
bet of one thousand guineas, which wis not ao 
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cepted, that he would lift from the ground the 
weight of half a ton. He tried the* experiment, 
hoWever, and having obtained a number of 
weights f which were fastened together by a rope 
through the rings, he lifted 214 hundred weights. 
He afterwards, with a straight arm, threw a 
half-hundred weight the distance of five yardst 
and over his head the same weight a distance at 
£ve yards. In the mess room, Captain Keith, 
the paymaster of the 23d regiment, who weighed 
eighteen stone, stood upon Captain Barclay's 
right hand, and being steadied by his left, he 
thus took him up, and set him on the table. 
Thedeltoied muscle of his arm is uncommonly 
large, and expanded in a manner that indicates 
very great strength. His predecessors have al- 
ways been remarkable for their muscular power. 
Colonel Barclay, the first of Ury, was upwards 
of six feet in height ; atad his sword, which still 
remains, is too heavy to be wielded " in these 
degenerate days." Many popular stories are 
told of the feats of strength performed by his 
great grandfather ; and the late Mr. Barclay of 
Ury, it is well known, was uncommonly power- 
ful. The name of Barclay is of Celtic origin, 
and implies great strength. 

The Captain having completed those meas- 
ures of improvement which he had so laudtbly 
undertaken, and bis estate being brought to a sys- 
tem of management that required little exertion 
on bis part, he entered into the service of his 
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country, and obtained a commission is the 23d 
regiraeut. He went to the Continent in the 
year 1605, his regiment forming part of Lord 
Calbcart's array, which was sent for die protec- 
tion of Hanover. Ho was afterwards promoted 
to a company, bat was not again employed in 
actual service until die unfortunate expedition 
to Walcberen, where he acted in the capacity of 
Akl-de-Camp to Lieutenant-General the Mar- 
quis of Huntley. His ardour for the chase was 
such, that during the seasons of 1 10-11, be 
frequently went from Ury to Turriff, a distance 
of fifty-one miles, where he arrived to break- 
fast. He attended the pack to cover, often fif- 
teen miles from the kennel, and followed the 
hounds through all the windings of the chase 
for twenty or twenty-five miles further. He re- 
turned with the hounds to the kennel, and after 
taking refreshment, proceeded to Ury, where 
he generally arrived before eleven at night. 
He performed these long journeys generally 
twice a week, and on the average, the distance 
was from one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, which he accomplished in 
about twenty-one hours. His reluctance to Kve 
in a country tavern, and his anxiety to attend 
his affairs at home, were the motives which in- 
duced him to undertake these laborious rides. 
Although frequently drenched with rain, he 
seldom shifted bis clothes, experiencing no in- 
convenience from wetness* His connexion with 
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his tenantry is supported by all those ties which 
naturally bind a proprietor to that useful class 
Qfmen. They are industrious and thriving. 
They receive the farms at a fair price ; for he 
knows the value of land, and that his own in- 
terest is combined with their prosperity. 

Captain Barclay's mode of living is plain and 
unaffected. His table is always abundantly 
supplied, and he is fond of society. His hospi- 
tality is of that frank and open kind which sets 
every man at his ease. He is well acquainted 
with general history, the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, and converses fluently on most subjects that 
are introduced as topics of discussion. He has 
stood a candidate, for his native county, which 
his father so honourably represented in three 
parliaments. In private and in public life, Cap- 
tain Barclay has ever evinced inflexible adhe- 
rence to those strict principles of honour and in- 
tegrity which characterize a gentleman. 

The following list contains, the most promi- 
nent public and private pedestrian exploits per- 
- formed by Captain Barclay. 

The Captain, when only fifteen years of age, 
entered into a match with a gentleman in Lon- 
don, in the. month of August, 1796, to walk six 
miles within an hour, fair toe heel, for 100 
guineas, which he accomplished on the Croy- 
don Road. 

In lTd8, he performed the distance of 70 
miles ax 14 hours, beating Ferguson, the cele- 



brtted walking cferk in the city, by several 
miles. 

In December, 1799, be accomplished 150 
miles in * two days, having walked from Fell- 
church-street to Birmingham,- round by Cam- 
bridge. 

The Captain walked 64 miles in twelve 
hours, including the time for refreshment ; in 
November, 1600, as a sort of preparatory trial 
to a match of walking 90 miles in 2H hours, 
for a bet of 500 guineas, with Mr. Fletcher, of 
Ballingshoe. In training, the 'Captain caught 
cold, and gave up the bet. But in 1801, he 
again renewed the above match for 2000 gui- 
neas. He accomplished 67 miles in 13 hours, 
but having drank some brandy, he became in- 
stantly sick, and unable to proceed. - He conse- 
quently gave up the bet, and the umpire retired; 
but after two hours rest, he was so far recover- 
ed, that he had time enough left to nave perform- 
ed bis task. 

The Captain, in June, 1 801 , notwithstanding 
the very oppressive heat of the weather, walked 
300 miles in five days, from Ury to Borough- 
bridge in Yorkshire. 

Captain Barclay felt so confident that he 
eeold walk 90 miles in 21 * hours, that he again 
matched himself for 5000 guineas. In his train- 
ing to perform this feat; he went one hundred 
md ten miles in nineteen hours, notwithstand- 
ing it rained nearly the whole of the time, and 

YOf ... i. .2 
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be was up to his ancles in oiud. This perfbrm- 
ance may be deemed the greatest on record, 
being at die rate of upwards of 1 35 miles hi 24 
hours. 

On the 10th of November, 1891, be started to 

Erforra the above match, between York aad 
ull. The space of ground was a measured 
mile ; and on each side of the road a number of 
lamps were placed for the purpose of giving light 
during the darkness of the night. The Captain 
was dressed in a flannel close shirt, flannel trow- 
sers and night-cap, lambs'- wool stockings, and 
thick-soled leather shoes. He proceeded till he 
had gone 70 miles, scarcely varying in regular- 
ly performing each round of two miles in 25i 
minutes, taking refreshment at different periods. 
The Captain commenced at 12 o'clock at night, 
and performed the whole distance by 22 minutes 
4 seconds past eight o'clock on Tuesday even- 
ing, being one hour, seven minutes, and fifty- 
six seconds within the specified time. He could 
have continued for several hours longer if neces- 
sary. 

In August, 1802, Captain' Barclay walked 
from Ury to Dr. Grant's house at Kirkmichael, 
a distance of 80 miles, where he remained a day 
and a night, without going to bed, and came 
back to Ury by dinner on the third day, return' 
inp: by Cralty-naird, making the journey twenty 
miles longer. The distance altogether over the 
rugged mountains was 180 miles. 
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Ifi JMe* 180®, be teat Burke, the pugilist; in 
a race of a mile and a half, with the greatest 
ease, lathe month of July, he walked from 
Suffolk-street, Charing-crossr, to Newmarket, in 
ten hours, in one of the hottest days in the sea* 
son. The distance is 64 miles. He was allow* 
ed twelve hours. 

The Captain now appeared in the Sporting 
World as a swift runner, and the knowing ones 
were ranch deceived upon the event. He start- 
ed in December, in Hyde Park, against Mr. 
John Ward, to rnn a quarter of a mile. Two 
to one against the Captain : however, the latter 
won it, by ten yards, and f on the 440 yards in 
fifty-six seconds. 

In March, 1804, he undertook, for a wager 
of 200 guineas, to walk 2$ miles in three hours; 
but, unfortunately,, on the day appointed, lie 
was taken ill, and consequently lofet the stake. 

August 16, 1804, at East Bourne, in Suffolk, 
be engaged to run two miles in twelve minutes. 
He performed this undertaking with great ease, 
within two seconds and a half of the time. 

On the 18tb of September, at East Bourne, 
h£ ran one mile against Captain Marston, of the 
48th regiment, for 100 guineas, and won it in 
five minutes and seven seefcilds. At the same 
place, in a race of a mile, he beat John Ireland, 
of Manchester, a swift runner, on the f 2th of 
October, for 800 guineas. Ireland gave in at 
three fourths of ttje raik ; bet the Captain per- 
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formed the whole distance hi four minutes aad 
fifty seconds. \ 

In 1805, Captain Barclay performed two 
long walks, at the rate of more than six, miles 
an hoar. In March, he went from Birmingham* 
to Wrexham in North Wales, by Shrewsbury, a 
distance of 72 miles, between breakfast apd din- 
ner. And in July following, he walked from 
Suffolk-street, Chartng-cross, to Seaford, in 
Sussex, a distance of 64 miles, in 10 hoars. 

In June, J 806, he walked from Charing-cross 
to Colchester, in Essex, a distance of fifty-five 
miles, without stopping to breakfast. In the 
course of the day be rowed from Gravesend to 
London and back. 

In August, be started against Mr, Goal- 
bourne, a great runner, for a quarter of a mile, 
in Lord's Cricket Ground. Six to four against 
the Captain : . be however won it in fine style, 
and performed the distance iu one minute and 
twelve seconds. ^ 

In December, the Captain did 100 miles ia ' 
19 hours, over the worst road in the kingdom* 
Exclusive of stoppages., the distance was per- 
formed in 17 hours and a half, or at the rate of 
about five miles and three quarters each hour 
on the average, te this walk he was attended 
by fats servant William Cross; who. = also per- 
formed the distance in the same time. 

In May, 1807, Captain Barclay walked 78 
miles in 4 hour*, over the hilly roads of Aber- 
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de«Mthi*e. • He remained fife hours in tbe £elds 
walking about^ and returned home by oioe at 
nijrht. • 

In the mouth following, be made his famous 
matco for 200 guineas, with Abraham Wood, 
the celebrated Lancashire pedestrian. The par- 
ties were to go as great a distance as they could 
in 24 hours, aqd the Captain was to be allowed 
20, mites at starting, to be decided at Newmar- 
ket, on the following i2th of October, play <*r 
jpojr* A single measured mile on the left hand 
side, of the turnpike-road leading from New- 
market, towards the ditch, was raped in, and 
both competitor* ran. ou the same ground* 
They started precisely at eight o'clock. 

The following is an accurate, account of the 
races*— 





MR. 


WOOD. 


CAW. 


BARCLAY. 


Hours. 




Miles. 
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40 . 


86 



When the pedestrians had performed the 
above number of hours, Wood resigned die con- 
test : but Captain Barclay walked four, miles 

o* 
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fafcther to deckle some feets. Thd unexpected 
tei*niBfttiou>of this race exdted considerable stir* 
prise in the Sporting World, as it was known to 
most people present* that Wood bad <gofle 50 
miles in sereti hours, whilst training, aftd on & 
wet day, and* wms desirous of contfooing km 
journey, in a state very fresh, bat was stopp*d 
lest%e should iBjtire himself by the unfavourable 
state of » the weather. He had also done, at 
Brighton, 40 miles in five bom; and he was 
now expected to do considerable more. Seve- 4 
ral of those' who had betted on Wood, declined 
paying from the suspicion of something uufeff 
having taken place. It was, however, manifest 
that Captain Barclay had not the slightest sus* 
piefem of any collusion. •• The r«5gttlar frequen- 
ters of Newmarket said, the bets ought to be 
paid, although they were of opinion, the race 
was throwu over, or a man may at any time get 
off his bets. It was the opinion of Sir Charles 
Bunhury and other distinguished sportsmen, 
that men should not bet on a footrace, but if 
they -did such things they ought to pay. The 
sporting men from London protested agaUtist 
such doctrine, and declared ofL The disputes 
on this head were finally settled at Tattersall's ; 
when, after some argumentative discourse-, it 
was die opinion of a considerable majority, that 
the bets ought not to he paid, as it was then 
well known, that Wood after he had gone 22 
miles, hatl liquid laudanum- adntitiifitered to him 
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by VHfHt tit bfcftftttpded friends, **», to ghrg a 
sfeocr totbewdesigntfig prat Aces, kid a few bets - 
is hi* &*o**r o£ do considerable amomt, bat 
pvoctifed, by their agetit?, kurge bets Mr canji* 
durable suipi uftikist btra r aad that the publican 
ought to, rave-been indicted with others for a 
conspiracy. 

As an additional instance of the Captain'*, 
strength, be performed a most laborious under* 
taking merely tor amusement, in August, 1-808. 
Having gone to Colonel Murray Farquharson 1 * 
boaae, of Allaiimore in Aberdeembire, he went 
oat at five in the morffcog to: enjoy the sport of 
grdttse shooting on the mountains, where be 
travelled at least 30 miles. He returned to dinner 
tptheColonel'shouse by five iu the afternoon, and * 
in the etening set off for Ury, ar distance of 60 
mile§, which he walked in 1 1 hours, without atop* 
piggonce tonefresfe. He attended to his ordiita- 
ry business at borne, and id the afternoon walk- 
ed to Laurencekirk, 16 miles, where he danced 
at a ball during the nagbt, and returned to Ury 
by seven in the morning.- He did not yet re- 
tire to bed, but occupied the day by patridgfc- 
. shooting in the fields. He had thus travelled 
not less than 130 miles, supposing him to have 
gone only eight miles in the coarse of the day's 
. shooting at home, and also danced at Laurence- 
kirk, without sleeping, or having been in a bed 
for two nights and nearly three days. 
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lor December, wilfadut any prepar at i o n , and 
immediately after his breakfast, , far matched 
himielf against anmntorof tael5uke of Gordon'* 
to go frdtal Gordon Cattle to Hontley Lodge* a 
distance of nineteen miles* Tbe Captain per** 
formed it it* two hours ami eight minutea, beat- 
ing his opponent five miles. Captain Barclay 
ran tbe first nine miles in fifty mioutes,- although 
the road was very hilly, and extreme^ bad* 

In October, 1808, Captain Barclay made a 
match with Mr. Webster, a gentleman of great 
celebrity in the Sporting World ; by which 
Caption Barclay engaged himself to goon foot, 
a thousand miles in a thousand successive boors, 
at the rate of a mile in ^eacb and every hoar, 
for a bet of one thousand, guineas, to he per- 
formed at Newmarket Heath, and to start on the 
following first of June. . « 

In the intermediate time of matching aod 
starting, the Captain was in training by Mr, 
Smith, the old sportsman, abd bia son* Previous 
to the attempt being made, the house of Mr* 
Buckle, tbe famous jockey, on Newmarket 
Heath, was engaged for Mr. Barclay's accomo- 
dation. From this house, a course of half a 
mile was made, and which the Captain was to go 
and return to the house every hour/ On each 
side of this course, lamps were placed for the 
convenience of Mr. Barclay in the night. 

To enter into a tedious detail of this match* 
less performance, would be tiresome to our 
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readers? suffice it to say, he started at twelve 
o'clock at night, on Thursday, the 1st of June, 
ia good health, and high spirits. His dress, 
from the commencement o( his performance, va- 
ried with the weather. Sometimes he walked 
in a flannel jacket, sometimes in a loose dark 
gray coat, with strong shoes, and two pair of 
coarse stockings, the outer pair what are called* 
boot-stockings, without feet, to keep his legs 
dry. H0 walked in a sort of lounging gait, with- 
out a^y apparent extraordinary exertion, scarce- 
ly raising his feet two inches above the ground. 
During a great part of the time he was perform- 
ing his feat, the weather was very rainy, but he 
fek- no inconvenience from it ; indeed wet wea- 
ther, instead of being 'disadvantageous, was fa- 
vourable to. bis exertions ; as, during dry 
weather, he found it necessary to have a water- 
cart to go over the ground to keep it cool, and 
prevent it becoming too bard. . Towards the 
conclusion of the performance, it Was said, the 
Captain suffered much from the spasmodic affec- 
tion of bis legs, so that he could 'not walk a 
mile iff less than twenty minute*; he, however, 
eat and drank well, and bets were two to one, . 
and five to two on his finishing his journey m 
the time prescribed him. About eight days 
before h? finished, the smews of hi» right leg, 
which had been in a bad state, became much 
better, and he continued to pursue his task in 
high spirit*, ajttd consequently bets were ten to 
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one in his favour, in London, at Tattersall's, 
and other sporting circles. : 

On Wednesday, July the 12th, Captain 
Barclay completed his arduous pedestrian un- 
dertaking. He had till four o'clock P. M. to 
finish his task, but he performed his last mile by 
a quarter of art hour after three, in perfect ease 
and great spirit, amidst an immense crowd of 
spectators. The influx of company had so much 
increased on Sunday, it was recommended that 
the ground should be roped in. To tWs, how- 
ever, Captain Barclay objected, saying, that tie 
did not like such narade. The crowd, however, 
became so great on Monday, and he had expe- 
rienced ( so great interruption, that he was pre^ 
vailed upon to allow this precaution to be taken, 
and next morning the workmen began to rope 
in the grounds For the last two days he ap- 
peared in higher spirits, and performed his last 
mile with apparently more ease, and in a short* 
er time, than he had done for some days past. ' 
With the change of weather tie had thrown 
of his loose great coat, which he wore during 
the rainy period* and performed in a flannel 
jacket. He also put on shoes remarkably thicker 
than any which \r had used in any previous 
part of ins performance." When asked how he- 
meant to act after he had finished his feat, he 
said, he should that night take a good sound 
sleep, but that he must have himself awaked 
twice or thrice in the night to' avoid the danger 
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of a too sudden transition from almost constant 
exertion to a state of long repose. One hun- 
dred goinea* to one, am* indeed, any odds what* 
eyer were offered on Wednesday morning ; but 
so strong was the confidence in bis success that 
[ do bets, could be obtained. The multitude of 
! people who resorted to the scene of action in the 
courseof the coaclndingday*, was unprecedeat- 
I ed. ,Not a bed could be procured on Tuesday 
I night, at Newmarket, Cambridge, or any of 
t ' the towns and villages in the vicinity, and every 
horse and vehicle were engaged. Among the 
nobUiiy and gentry who witnessed, on Wednes- 
day,, the conclusion of this extraordinary feat, 
were the Pukes of Argyle and St. Alban's ; 
Earfe Grbsvenor, Besborough and Jersey ; 
I^ord's Foley and Sooierville ; Sir John Lade, 
Sir F. Staodisb, &c. tic. Captain Barclay had 
16,0007. depending upon his undertaking. Tlie 
aggregate of the bets is supposed to amount to 
1QO,OOOZ. 

Surgeon Sandivor, a professional gentleman 
of eminence at Newmarket, who had carefully 
observed him since the commencement of his, 
laborious task, was confident that he could have 
held out a fortnight longer !! 

For a perfect knowledge of the Art of Self 
Defence, as an amateur, Captain Barclay, at 
one period, might be said to have no competi- 
tor. Hi* set-tos with the late Game Chicken, 
Jem Belcher) and also with the Champion of 
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England, £baw* &e. tee: sufficiently proved his 
great strength, skill, and courage. "Light 
play" was not one of the Irak* of the Captain ; 
be spared no one, when in combat, and* brave 
man like, he never expected anything by Jvuy 
of " deference to his rank" from his opponent. 
Upon the whole, Captain Barclay mast be view- 
ed as a most extraordinary man ; . and shows^the 
extent of vigour that, the haman frame derives 
from exercise. 

THE MOCKING BIRD OF AHERICA. ' 

The plumage of the Mocking-bird, though) 
none of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or 
brilliant in it \ and bad he nothing else to re- 
commend him, would scarcely entitle him to 
notice; but bis figure is well-proportioned, atig 
even handsome. The ease, elegance, and rapidi- 
ty of bis movements— the animation of his eye, 
and the intelligence b? displays in listening, and 
laying up lessons from almost every species of 
the feathered creation within his hearing, sure 
really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of 
bk genius. To these qualities we may add that 
of a voice, full, Strong, and musical, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the 
clear mellow tones of the wood thrush to the 
savage scream of the bald eagle. In the mea- 
sure and accent, be faithfully follows bis origi- 
nals. In force and sweetness of expression he 
greatly improves upon them. la bis native 
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groves, mounted on the top of a uU bush, or half- 
grown tree, in the dawn of dewy morning, 
while the woods are already vocal with a multi- 
tude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre- 
eminent over every competitor. The ear can 
listen to his mtisic alone, to which that of the 
others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither 
is this strain altogether imitative. His own nav 
tive notes, which are easily distinguishable by 
such as are well acquainted with those of our 
various song birds, are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of 
short expressions, of two, three, or, at the most, 
five or six syllables, generally interspersed with 
imitations, and all of them uttered with* great 
emphasis and rapidity, and continued, with undi- 
minished ardour, for half an hour or an hour aft 
a time. His expanded wings and tail glittering 
with white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action 
arresting the eye, as his song most irresistibly 
does the ear, he sweeps round with enthusiastic 
ecstncy— rhe mounts and descends as his song 
swells or dies away ; which has thus been beau- 
tifttHy expressed. " He bounds aloft with the 
celerity of an arr&w, as if to recover or recall 
bis very soul, expired in the last elevated strain." 
While exerting himself, a by-stander, destitute 
«of 4ght, wouM suppose that the whole feather- 
(id tribe had assembled together on a trial of 
iskUV>each striving to produce his utmost effect, 
so' perfect are his imitations* He many times 
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deceives the sportsman, and send* him in search 
of birds that perhaps are not within miles of him, 
but whose notes he exactly imitates : even birds 
themselves are frequently imposed on by this ad- 
mirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied 
calls of their mate, or dive, with precipitation, 
into the depth of thickets, at the scream of what 
they suppose to be the sparrowhawk* 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power 
and energy of his song by confinement. In his 
domesticated state, when he commences bis 
career of song, it is impossible to stand by un- 
interested. He whistles for the dog ; Caesar 
starts up, wags . his tail, and runs to meet brs 
master. He. squeaks out like a hurt chicken ; 
and the hen hurries about with hanging wings 
and bristled feathers, clucking to protect her in- 
jured brood. The barking of the dog, thti 
mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbarrow, are followed with great truth and 
rapidity. He repeats the tune taught hint- by 
his master, though of considerable length, fully 
and faithfully. He runs over 4he quiverings of 
the canary, and the clear whistlings of the Vir- 
ginia nightingale, or reoVhird, witti such supe- 
rior execution and effect, that the mortified song- 
sters feel their own inferiority, and become alto- 
gether silent, while he seems to triumph in their 
defeat by redoubling his exertions. ' ' w 

This excessive fondnfess for variety, howeiret*; 
in the opinion of some, injures his song. His 
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elevated imitations of the brown-thrush are fre- 
quently interrupted by the crowing of cocks ; 
and the warblings of the blue-bird, which he 
exquisitely manages, are mingled with the 
screamings of swallows, or the cackling of hens : 
amidst the simple melody of the robin, we are 
suddenly surprised by the shrill reiterations of 
the whip-poor-will ; while the notes of the kill- 
deer, blue-jay, martin, and twenty others, suc- 
ceed with such imposing reality, that we look 
round for the originals, and discover with as- 
tonishment, that the sole performer in this singu- 
lar concert is the admirable bird now before us. 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself 
around the cage in all the ecstacy of enthusi- 
asm, seeming not only to sing, but to dance, 
keeping time to the measure of his music. Both • 
in his native and domesticated state, during the 
solemn stilness df night, as soon as the moon 
rises iu silent majesty, he begins his delightful 
solo ; aud serenades us the livelong night with 
a full display of his vocal powers, making the 
whole neighbourhood ring with his inimitable 
medley. 

Bird of wonder! nature^ darling? 

I jittle vocal prodigy i 
Blackbird, linnet, thrush, or starling, 

All in torn must yield to thee. 

Happy mimic ! nought can Vcape ther. 
Dog or cat thou can'st deceive ; 
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Yet no creature dares to ape thee ; 
Man can scarce thy powers believe. 

Blithe, surprising;, merry creature, 
Fraught with ev'ry other's note ; x 

Pleasing, both in form and feature, , 
With a melange in thy throat. 

Day and night thy worth proclaim thee, 

Sovereign of the feather'd throng ! 
Well may every songster blame thee, . 

Thine exceeds their sweetest song. 

All the sun-day thou sit'st singing, 

Flutt'ring on expanded wings ; 
Peal on peal harmony ringing, 

Sweet as flower of fragrance springs. 

Hy the moon, from night to morning, 

Still thy melody is heard ; 
Time and place, and season scorning, 

Charming, matchless, mockikg bird. 

• 

THE MOORISH WRESTLEBS ; 

With some account of their Equestrian Performances. 

In Algiers, as well as in other places, on Fri- 
day, their Sabbath, in the afternoon, they gene- 
rally take their recreation ; and amongst their 
several sports and diversions, they have a comi- 
cal sort of wrestling, which is performed about 
a quarter of a mile without the gate, called Bab 
el wait, the western gate. There is a plain just 
by the sea-side, where, when .the people are 
gathered together, they make a ring, all, sitting 
on the ground, excepting the combatants. Anon 
there comes one boldly in, and strips all to his 
drawers. Having done this, he turns his back. 
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to die ring, and his face towards kit clothes 
on the ground. He then pitches on his right 
knee; and throws abroad 'bis arms three time*, 
dashing bis hands together as often, just above 
the ground ; which having done, he puts the 
back of his hand to the ground and then kisses 
his fingers, and pats them to his forehead ; then 
makes two or three good springs into the mid- 
dle of the ring, and there be stands with his left 
baud to his left ear, and his right hand to his 
kft elbow ; m this posture the chtliengcr stauds, 
not looking about, till some one comes into the 
ring to take him up ; and he that comes to take 
him up, does the very same postures, and then 
stands by the side of him in the manner afore- 
said* Then the tryer of the play comes behind 
the pilew&ns (for so the wrestlers are termed by 
them) and covers their naked backs and heads, 
and makes a short harangue to the spectators. 

After tiiis, the pUewans face each other, and 
then both at once slap their hands on their 
thighs, then clap them together, and then lift 
them up as high as their shoulders, and cause the 
palms of their hands to meet, and, with |he same, 
dash tjieir heads one against another three times, 
so hard that many times the blood runs down. 
This being done, they walk off from one another, 
and traverse the ground, eyeing each other like 
two game cocks. If either of them finds his 
hands moist, he rubs them on the ground for the 
.better holdfast ; and they will make an offer of 

3* 
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closing twite or thrice Mart they do. They 
will come at often within five or sis yards . one 
of the other, and clap! their bands tor each other, 
and then put forward the Itft kg, bowing their 
bodies, and leaning with the left elbow tm the 
right knee, for a little while, looking one a* the 
other, just like two boxers. Then they walk a 
turn again ; then at it they go ; and as they 
are naked to the middle, so there if bat little 
holdfast ; there is much ado before one has a fair 
cast oil his back ; they having none of our De- 
vonshire or Cornish skill* He that throws the 
other goes round the ring, taking money of any 
that will give it him, which is but a small mat* 
ter, it may be a farthing, a halfpenny, or a pen** 
ny, of a person, which is much. Having gone 
the retted, be goes to *he tryer, and delivers 
him the money so collected, who, in a short 
time, returns it again to the conqueror, and 
makes a short speech of thanks. While this is 
doing, two others come into the ring to wrestle. 
But at their byram, -or feasts, those which are 
die most famous pUewans come in to show their 
parts before the Dey, eight or ten together. 
These anoint themselves all over with oil, hav- 
ing on their bodies only a pair of leathern draw- 
ers, which are. well oiled : they stand in the 
street near Bab d wait, (the gate before men- 
tioned,) without which are all their sports held, 
spreading out their arms, as if they Would oil 
people's fine clothes, unless they give some inc.- 
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ney, which mmy do to carry tm the joke. They 
ate ibe choke of all the stoat wrestlers, and 
wrestle before the Dey, who sits on a carpet 
spread aa the groand, looking on ; and when 
the sport is over, he gives two or three dollars 
to each. After which, the Dey, with the Ba- 
shaw, moaot their horses, and several Spakys 
ride one after aoother, throwing sticks made 
Kile lames at each other ; and the Dey, rides 
after one or other of them, who is his favourite, 
and throws Ins wooden lance at him ; and, if he 
happens to hit biih, the Spahy comes pff his 
horse to the Dey, who gives him money. After 
all which diversions, they ride to the place where 
the Dey has a tent pitched, and there they spend 
the afternoon in eating, and drinking coffee, and 
pleasant talk, but no wine. The Dey usually 
appears in no great splendour at Algiers $ as he 
often rides into the town from- his garden in a 
morning on his mule, attended only by a slave 
on another. 

The Moors frequently amuse themselves by 
-riding with the utmost apparent violence against 
a wall, and a stranger would conceive it impos- 
sible for them to avoid being dashed to pieces ; 
when, just as the horse's head touches the wall, 
they stop him with the atmost accuracy. To 
strangers, on horseback, or on foot, it is aUo a 
common species of compliment to ride violently 
up to them, as if intending to trample than to 
pieces, *and then to stop their boraes short, and 
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Are a musket hi tkeir faces. Upanlttcse ©ces- 
sions they arc very pootod in discovering their 
dexterity io horsemanship, by making the ani- 
mal rear up, so as almost to throw biin on bis 
back, putting him immediately after *in the full 
speed for a few. yards, the.i stopping him instan- 
taneously, and all this is accompanied, by loud 
andihoUow cries* 

There is another favourite amosemant, . whkh 
displays perhaps superior agility. A number 
of persons oa horseback start at the same mo* 
ment, accompanied with loud shouts, gallop at 
full speed to an appointed spot, when they stand 
up strait in the stirrups, pot tjie reins, winch ane, 
very long* in their mouths, level their jdecea, 
and fire then* off; throw their firelocks immedi- 
ately over tbeir right shoulders, and stop their 
Corses nearly at the same instant. This also is 
their manner of engaging in an action* 

VORACITY OP THE itERON. 

In the month of April, 1818, as a person was 
walking a short distance from the river Mole, in 
the neighbourhood of Cobbam Park,. Sujrry, 
where H. C. Combe, Esq. has a heronry, he 
was surprised by a pike in weight full 2lbs. 
dropping from the air immediately before him ; 
on looking up, he perceived a large heron ho- 
vering over him, which bad no doubt dropped 
the fish from its beak. And also during* the 
sjpne month, another individual near the above 
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spot, saw a heron take a fish from the water, 
and after carrying it to a bank insert its bill in- 
to the vent of the fish, beginning to suck its 
-eatrails : he drove away the bird, ami on taking 
up the fish, foand it to be a pike weighing a 
pound and upwards. 

NABOR AND TIGER. 

A Nabob once*, for pleasure or ibr sport, 
A tiger kept some diatanceirom his court ; 
And as in parts where best such things are known, 
Tit wiser deem'd those brutes should lire alone. 
He therefore built, on some adjacent ground, 
A mansion strong, and fenc'U with wall around ; 
Likewise so high, that it wafe thought, no doubt, 
None could leap in, nor those within leap out ; 
Yet true it was, (I've heard my author tell, 
Who knew the story and the Nabob w ell ;) 
One fatal night, as, prowling round for prey, 
A BjOVIbto Tiger chane'd to pass that way ; 
And by some token, or, as some suppose, 
Soon found each other, by mere dint of nose ; 
The midnight hour, with frightful yelliogsruu£, 
And on the roof the vagrant hero sprung ; ■ 
Quick thro 9 the fame his desperate way he tore 
With dreadful threfffnings and tremendous roar ; 
Then* active jaws soon foamed with strea*.ug gore, 
. And baihU around, with blood, the reeking floor : 
Hard was the fight and (horrid to relate,) 
The flesh they tore the savage monsters eat ; A 

So fierce the war, that, saving teeth and nails, 
Nothing was found next morning — but their tails, 

WEIGHT FOB INCHES. 

It may prove a matter of intelligence to those 
persons unconnected with the movements and 
terms of the Sporting World, to understand 
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bat the graduated scale for a match, when made 
for two or more horses to tan and carry weight 
for inches ,. is thus : that horses ^ measuring 14 
hands are each to carry time stone, above «r 
below which height, they are to carry seven 
pounds more or less, for every iuch they are 
higher or lower than the fourteen hands fixed as 
the criterion. 

Example. — A horse measuring 14 hands one 
inch and a half, (four inches making <Sne hand) 
will carry nine stone, ten pounds, eight ounces : 
a horse measuring 13 hands two inches and a 
half, will carry only eight stone, three pounds, 
eight ounces 5 the former being one inch and a 
fcalf above the 14 hands, the othet one inch and a 
half below it ; the weight is therefore added or 
diminished by the eighth of every inch, higher 
Or lower, weight in proportion. 

These Plates were so exceedingly popular at 
one time, that very few country courses were 
without one of this description, and were better 
known by the name of Give-and-take Plates, 

It is therefore seen, that a horse being 16 
hands and a half high, will have to carry 13 
stone, three pounds, eight ounces; while, in all 
probability, the knowing sportsman's horse will 
have" to carry 10 stone seyen pounds only, mak- 
ing a difference in the weight of two stone, ten 
pounds, eight ounces. Superiority of speed 
will therefore be a great point in view before a 
match is made upon the above condition. 
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THE tATE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

. The late Duke cf Hamilton was generally 
conceived to be a sport Jinan of the first feather, 
and his fame on the tarf is already - so well 
known, that it would be useless any farther to 
be his- commentator. 

Nature had been particularly bountiflil to bis 
Grace; his form was manly, his preceptioh 
quick, and to the strength of Antaeus was added 
the -ejre of Dicobolus. He had the courage of 
the lion, atod his humanity will be better shown 
in the following circumstance. 

As the Duke was returning to town in his 
phaeton, Ms* progress was impeded near the 
King of Bohemia's head, Turnham-green, by a 
vindictive coachman, jrho was lacerating a pair 
of fine young horses, in harness, and using to 
them language the most indecorous,. " Fellow,* 
said the Duke, " if I knew your master, I would 
presently give him notice of your cruelty." " If 
you'll get down," replied the savage, " Ml serve 
you in the like manner." The Duke passed « 
the infuriated fellow, and waited his coming at 
the Horse and Groom turnpike, where, having 
arrive*}, his Orate again reproved him for his 
conduct; and- Abe other; not knowing wtik 
whom be bad dendope, once more fcecaroe still 
more abusive, when the Duke, giving his cott 
to his man* bid the coaohman defend bifaself, 
Urttich hie inihmjly did, and, after ar4hfc rounds, 
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was so dreadfully punished as to lie on Lis back 
and cry for mercy. " You have it," said the 
Duke, " though you could show nooe to your 
horses, who, though they wanted the tongues to 
complain, have found a friend in the Duke of * 
Hamilton." The fellow, io consequence of the 
drubbing, took to his bed, and being turned 
from his master's service, the Duke allowed bis 
wife one guinea a week till his perfect recovery. 
To the great grief of his friends, bis Grace 
was cut off in the very bloom of bis youth, and 
the world was deprived of one whose enlighten- 
ed conduct ever went to show that man was not 
born for himself alohe— his gates at all times 
open to the worthy, and his table spread with 
the hands of liberality. 

If to his share sotne lighter error* fell, 
- This truth let friendship to his meapfry tell ; 

His heart was honest, to the good sincere, ' 
*And gcorn'd the pomp of fools, tho' born a peer. 

Nor place, nor pension, ever ftHM his thought, 

He IqvM his country, as a Briton ought. 

Against the wanderer never closed his doors, 

But where he merit found, dispensed his stores. 

Let those, the wealthy* of his high estate, i 

pursue his virtues, and be truly g^eat 

A better cricketer than the* Date of H&miK 

£setdom*tood before a wicket ; the best bowl- 
found ttiett difficulty to oferttagehrs stamps, 
md there was a mark: in LordPi OW GtKnmd, 
cftHed the Dnlot's stroke^ it mtfas of an uutisufct 
length, raeassarmg from the wicket fc* \H*erc the 



tall first fell, 132 yards, a ctreunwlttitfee afefctefy 
paralleled. : if 

For manly-exercise his &&* had few O^titfe ; 
he has frequently been known to get him, as he 
would call it, am appetite to his breakfast, to 
take a wherry at Westminster Bridge, and to 
give a waterman a guinea to pull against him 
to Chelsea Bridge, where, in addition, he would 
reward his opponent, should be arrive first, 
which was very seldom the case. 

The pugilistic science was a great favourite 
with, the Duke. The following circumstance 
way related to us by the late George Morland. 
the painter. The Duke coming to town early 
wjth Hooper, the tinman, in his way to Half 
Moon-street, stopped at the Rummer Tavern^ 
Charing-cross, and entered where Mr. Morland 
was taking breakfast, who, leaping up at Mr. 
Hooper's appearance, good-nattfredly put him- 
self in a posture of defence. " Ah, are yon 
good at that ?" said the Duke, instantly step- 
ping to his phaeton, and returning with the spar- 
ring gloves. " Here, Mof land," said hh Grace^ 
" put them on, and we will have a turn togeth- 
er." In vain did the painter protest his inabili- 
ty, to cape with the v Duke. . Spar he most, «d 
after the Duke had beat him over the chairs 
and tables tilt Morland could no longer stand, 
Ms nuble opponent seized him oy the. hand, 
good-naturedly took biro in his Carriage, and 
set Morland idowa. at his own bouse, in. the 
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Edgeware road, Paddington. The Duke was 
also distinguished for his superior knowledge 
respecting the breed of dogs. 

« ■ 

THE BULL BAIT. 

What creature's that, so fierce and bold, 
That springs and scorns to lose his hold? 

His teeth, like saw hooks meet ! 
The bleeding victim roars aloud, 
While savage yells convulse the crowd, 

Who' shout on shout repeat. 

It is the bull-dog, matchless, brave, • 
Like Britons on the swelling^rave, 

Amidst the battle's flood. 
It is the bull-dog, dauntless hotmd, 
That pins Jthe mourner to the ground, 

His nostrils dropping blood. . 

The stake-bound captive snorts and groans, 
While pain and torture rack his bones, 

Gored both without and in ; 
One desperate act of strength he tries, 
And high in air the bull-dog flies — 

Yet toss'd to fight again. 

He falls — and scarcely feels the earth, 
Ere innate courage shows its worth, 

His eye-balls flashing fire ! 
Again he dares his lusty foe — 
Again aloft is doom'd to go — 

Falls — struggles-^and expires. 

SINGULAR PEDESTRIAN FEAT PERFORMED WITH 

A COACH-WHEEL. 

On Monday, the 11th of August, 1817, 
Blumsell, a painter, in the employ of Mr.'Marks, 
coach-maker, New-road ? Mary-le-bone, under- 
took for a wager of forty guineas, to run a 
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coach-wheel the distance of 30 miles in sit 
hoars. The ground fixed for the performance 
of this arduous undertaking, was die Regent's 
Park, the circumference of which is about three 
miles and a quarter ; he started at half past one- 
o'clock, and completed the wager at 24 minutes - 
past seven in the evening, being six 4 minutes 
within the time, with perfect ease. He per* 
formed 14 miles the first two hours, and then * 
rested about ten minutes. Great bets were de- 
pending, and an immense number of people as- 
sembled on the occasion, He was so fresh the 
last mile as to be induced to challenge a 
lad, who had .been some time running along 
with him, that he would make the winning post 
first. He was so completely master of the wheel, 
that he never let it fall to the ground during the 
whole distance. 

ACCOUNT OF CAVANAGH* 

A celebrated Fives Player.* 

41 When a person dies,f who does any thing' 
better than any one else in the world, which so 
many others are trying to do well, it leaves a 
gap in society. It is not likely that any one 
will now see the game of Fives played in its per- 
fection for many years to come — for Cavanagh 
is dead, and has not left his peer behind him. 
It may be 9 said that there are things of more 

* From M The Examiner." 

t Johw CavawaAh died in January, 1819, im Btirbage 

Street, St Giles's, 
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i«ipo*>tauce than striking a ball agpitst * wall- 
there are things indeed that make mere noise 
and do as little good, such as makiog war and 
1$ea$e, Basking speeches and answering them, 
foaking verses and blotting them, making mo* 
«ey a**) throwing it away. But the game of 
Fives is what no one despises who has ever play* 
ed at it. It is the finest exercise for the body* 
and the best relaxation for the ramd« The Ro* 
man poet said, that " Care mounted behind the 
liorsemaa and stuck to his shirts." But this re* 
mark would got have applied to the Fives, .play- 
er. He who takes, to pfoyiflg at Fives is twice* 
young. He feels neither the fiast nor fu- 
ture '< m the instant. ^ Debts,,. tastes*. " domestic 
treason, foreign levy, nothing. eaiHoj*Gh< him fur* 
ther." He has ne other wish, neither thought^ 
from the moment tiie game begins, hut that o£ 
striking the ball, of placing it, of making it* 
This Cavanagh was sure to- do 5 . Whenever he 
touched the baft, there was an ead to the chase. 
His eye was certain his hand fatal, his p*e- 
sence of mind complete. He could do what he 
pleased, and he always knew exactly what to do. 
He saw the whole game, and played k ; took 
instant advantage of his adversary's weakness,, 
and recovered baPs, as if by a miracle and sud- . 
den thought, that every one gave for lest. He 
had equal power and skill, quickness and judg- 
ment. He could either outwit bis antagonist 
by finesse, or heat him by main strength. 
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when he seemed preparing to send 
the ball with the full swing of his arm, he would 
with a slight turn of his wrist drop it within an 
inch of the line. In general, the ball came from 
his hand, as if from a racket, in a straight hor- 
izontal line ; sq that it was in vain to attempt 
to qvertake or stop it. 

As it was said of a great ortaor, that he never 
was at a loss for a word, and for the properest 
word 9 so Cavanagh always conld tell the degree 
of force qecessary to be given to a ball, and the 
precise direction in which it should be sent. He 
did his work with the greatest ease ; never took 
more pains than was necessary, and while others 
were fagging themselves to death, was as cool 
and collected as if he had just entered the court. 
His style of play was as remarkable as "his pow- 
er of execution ; he^ad no affectation, no tri- 
fling. He did not throw away the game to show off 
an. attitude, or try ah experiment. He was a 
fine, sensible, manly player, who did what he 
could, but that was more than any one could 
even affect to do. His blows were not unde- 
cided and ineffectual— -lumbering like Mr. 
Wordsworth's epic poetry, nor wavering like 
Mr. Coleridge's lyric prose, nor short of the 
mark like Mr. Brougham's speeches, nor wide 
of it like Mr. Canning's wit, nor foul like the 
Quarterly, nor let balls like the Edinburgh 
Review. Cobbet and. Junius together would 
have made a Cavanagh. He was the best up- 

4* 
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hill player in the world ; evea when his adver- 
sary was, fourteen, he would play on the same 
or better, and as he never flung away the game 
through carelessness and conceit,/ he never gave' 
it up through laziness or want of heart. The 
only peculiarity of his play, was, that he never 
volleyed, but let the balls top ; but if they rose 
an inch from the ground, he never missed hav- 
ing them. There was not only nobody equal) 
but nobody second to him. It is supposed" that 
l»e couftl give any other player half the game, 
or beat them with his left hand; His service 
was tremendous. He once played Woodward 
and Meredith together (two of the best players 
in England) in the Fives Court, St. Martin's 
street, and made seven and twenty aces follow- 
ing by services alone— a thing unheard of. He 
another tinie played Peru, who was considered 
a first-rate fives player a match of the best out 
of five garhes, and in the three first games, which 
.of course decided the match, Peru got only one 
ace, Cavafiagh was an Irishman by birth, and 
a house painter by profession. He had once 
laid aside his working-dress, and walked up, i» 
his smartest clothes, to the Rosemary Branch, 
to have an afternoon's pleasure. A person, ac- 
costed him, and asked him if he would have a 
game. So they agreed to play for half-a-crown 
? game, and a bottle of cider. The first game 
began — it was seven, eight, ten, thirteen, four- 
teen, nil. Cavanagh won it. The next was the 



same. Thqy prayed on, and eacft game wa* 
hardly contested. — "There,* said the uncon- 
scious fives pfayer, M there Wa£ a stroke thai* 
Cavanagb could not take : I itev*r pferyed bet- 
ter in my life, and yet t catft will- a game, f 
don't know How iris." However, they played 
on,, Cavartagh winrtingevery game, andttte by- 
standers drinking the cidfer and Faugfcihg dH'tfte 
time, fil the twelfth game, when Cavamtgft 
was only ftur, and' the stranger tttiitfeti), a per- 
son came in, and said, "What f are yotr Men? 
Cavanagh ?"' The Words' were no* sooner pro- 
nounced than tfio astonished player list the Bait 
drop from His hand, and saying, "'Wbfcf!' Have 
I been breaking my heart all this time tt? beat 
Cavanagh," refttsed to make another eflbrt. 
" And yet, I give you my word," said'CavauagK, 
telling the story with some triumph, " I plkyed 
all the while with my clenched fist." He used* 
frequently to play matches at Copenhagen<-ftduse 
rbr wagers and dinners. The wall against which 
they play is the same that supports thekiteHen- 
chimney, aud when the wall resounded toudfetf 
than usual, the cooks exclaimed, " These ate 
the Irishman's balls," and the Joints tretnbledon 
the spit ! 

Goldsmith consoled himself that there wens 
places where he too was adhrired, and'Cstvatraghr 
was the admiration of all the Fives Courts* where 
he ever played. Mr. Powell, when he played 
matches in the Court in St. Martin's street, used 
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to fill his .gallery at half-a-crown a head, with 
amateurs and admirers of talent in whatever de- 
partment it is shown. He could not have shown 
himself in any ground in England, but he would 
have been immediately surrounded with inquisi- 
tive gazers, trying to find out in what part of 
bis frame hi$ unrivalled skill lay, as politicians 
wonder to see the balance of Europe suspended 
in Lord Castlereagh's face, and admire the tro- 
phies of the British. Navy lurking under Mr* 
Croker's hanging brow. Now Cavanagh was . 
as good looking a man as the noble Lord, and 
much better looking.than the I^ight Honourable 
Secretary. He bad a clear, open countenance, 
and did not look sideways or down like Mr. 
Murray the bookseller. He was a young fellow 
of sense, humour and courage. He once had a 
quarrel with a waterman at Hungerford-stairs, 
and they say, served him out in great style. In 
a word* there are hundreds at this day, who 
cannot mention his name without admiration, 
as the best fives player that perhaps ever lived, 
(the greatest excellence of wjrich they have any 
notion,) and the noisy shout of the ring happily 
stood him instead of the unheard voice of pos- 
terity. The only person who seems to have ex- * 
celled as much in another way as Cavanagh did 
in his, was the late John Davies, the racket- 
player. • It was remarked of him that he did 
not seem to follow the ball, but the ball seemed 
to follow him. Give him a foot of wall and he 



w#r$u#eWm*%etfe*balk Tberfirtrtestnttke* 
players of that day, wero Jock Spinas, JtfftV 
Harding, ArmUage, and Church. Davies 
could give any cine of these two hands a time, 
that .is,, half the game, and each of these, at 
their best, could give the best player, now in 
London, the same odds*. Such tie the grada- 
tions in all exertions 0f httflftttft sWH' and art. 
He once played four capital players together 
and beat them* He was also a- firsi»rate tennis 
player, and an excellent fives player. In the 
Fleet or Ming's Beack h* would have stood 
against Fowclt, who Was reckoned the best open- 
ground player of his time. This last-mention-* 
ed player is at present the keeper of tie Fives 
Courts md we might veooaMnmd' t* hka for a 
motto over bis dfcor-**" Who eater* here forgets 
himself bis cowtpy and Wr fmbeW* And the 
best of it is, tfcat by the cafcnfetton of the odds, 
none of the three are worth remembering !— 
Cavanagh ik& foiartfe* barring of m blood ves- 
sel, whicfr prevented him from playing for the 
last two or three years. Tins, he* was often 
beard to say, be drought hard upon him. He 
was fast recovering,, hewero*,, when he was sud- 
denly carried off, to the regret of alt who knew 
him. As Mr. Peel made it a qualification of 
the preseot Spealwy Mr. Mansers Sutton* that 
he was an excellent ro&rali character, so Jack 
Cavanagh was a zealous. Catholic, and could not 
he persuaded to eat meat* oa a Friday, the da^ 
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on which he died. We have paid this wi 
tribute to bis memory :— 

u Let no rude hand deface it, 
, ; . And hi* forlorn— Hicjacet .»> 

THE BUMPKIN AND STABLE-KEEPER* 

Young Ned, a sort of clownish" beau, one day " 
Quick to a }i very-stable hied away, 
. To look among the nags ; 
A journey in the country he was going, 
And wanted to be mounted well and knowing, 
And make among the b umpkins his brags. 

The rogue in horses show'd him many a hack, 

• •• And swore that better never could Demounted; 
. But still young N ed at hiring one was slack, 

And more or less their shape and make he scouted. 

A gentlemanly steed I want, to cut a shine, 
So that I may be dashing call'd and fine ; 

• And set relations, friends, acquaintance staring— 
From London to look vulgar, there's no bearing. 

True, quoth the jockey, with attentive bow, 
. And look'd his customer quite through and through ;. 
I see tbe case indeed, exactly, now, 
And have a horse, that to a T will do. 
He found the cash was plenty, and all ready, 
And mounted to his utmost wishes, Neddy. 

Sarcastically muttering as he rode off; 
At thee the natives cannot fail to scoff, 
So far, most proper 'tis indeed, 
That thou should'st have a handsome steed ; 
For ^here two animals a. travelling hie, 
One should be gentlemanly, by the bye.. 

SPORTING CHARACTERS— OR A PEFP AT 
TATTERS ALL'S, 

"I wish the Derby was at — ." "Why so 
hasty, my dear Lord ?" cried I, stopping Lorff 
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>, as he swung oat of TattersaB's yard. 
"Ha! is it you?" said he; "you (with vast 
emphasis on the word, and in a strain o$aigre- 
doux,) are never out of temper. But to be per- 
suaded out of one's opinion— to act. against 
one's judgment, and then to be done out of a 
large sum of money, is enough, I think, (shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, and fixing his eyes on a 
tall young man near him,) to make any person 
swear." "I am truly sorry," replied.!, "for 
your Lordship's misfortune. But how did it 
happen?" 

" Oh, d — n sorrow," *aid be hastily, "Griev- 
ing, my dear sir, is folly, and as for pity, I hate 
the very name of it There is no such thing as 
genuine pity ; it is contempt that is so miscalled. 
Just as a fellow passes you by, if you are thrown 
from your horse in hunting, with * My good sir, 
I am really sorry to see you down. Are you 
hurt ? Can I help you ?' and off he! scampers, 
a broad grin on his countenance, or bis tongue 
tucked in his cheek ; or, as a bolder blackguard 
dismounts^ comes up to you with his pawing and 

fraucing steed hung by the bridle on his arm, 
ursts out a laughing, but helps you to rise, a 
rib stove in, or a collar-bone broken, and says, 
' My dear sir, pardon my d— d nonsense, nature 
is so very perverse; I never could, in all my life, 
help laughing at an accident. But are y ou#really 
much hurt ? my servant shall catch yom horse 
lor you ; I am truly grieved at your misfortune ;' 
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aid offbe ties, comes tip with some break-week 
rider of a friend, with whom he enjoys the 
jofae, and would j^ist laugh in the same way at 
ktmina similar situation, and' {hen tdfls all the 
Melton «md what a had rider you are. Is this, 
tnoe sorrow? Is this gentmie pity? No, and 
be d~i-d *o it ; it is malwe, hatred, and all tit>- 
charitableffcees; k is anything bat sympathy or 
d*ri*tian charity ; it is, I believe, for T never 
trouble the Bible, the Pharisee and the Publican 
—the fellow who thanks his stars that he is not 
like that poor sinner. 1 ' 

" I did not know that vour Lordship knew so 
much of holy writ," observed I, as Lsaw him 
get«ase from thus venting his rage, and triumph 
in his happy quotation, and in his great know- 
ledge of the scripture. He now shook me by 
die hand, and parted, with "Thank you, tiry 
dear fellow, bat never, d'ye see, pity roe. I 
have been fooled out of nay money, and that'* 
all— 'Sam, give me my horse ;" and off he can- 
tered. 

Ota a moment's reflection, I began to perceive 
that bis Lordship was not altogether so wrong 
in his strictures of the human heart. How many 
who seem to pity— -who wear grief upon their 
toagve for our misfortunes, bear a triumph in 
their heart ! - How many are there wijose pity is 
a mockery*— whose sympathy h an empty 
sound 1 

Bat I now tor ned my eyes to the tail thin 
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yomg mm* He was a Dajwiy~Ha complete 
D&tuiy ; and, as every ooe *» Ugh Kfe knows 
what a Dandy is, I shall pot fiti-ther describe 
hup. He was counting la parcel of bank-oates, 
and cramming them into a small Morocco 
pocket-book; the transparency of the notes 
discovered to me that they were fifties and hun- 
dreds, and the bundle seemed rather voluminous. 
J&s lace was, naturally, the silliest I ever saw, 
yet it bad a dash of lour cuaning in it ; I saw 
Urn wtpk at an elderly Baronet who was standi 
iagia the crowd, and keeping up the price of a 
.friend'? horses which were for sate ; and they 
exchanged a sly look, which said, "We have 
properly done the Peer." 

As I never was a turfman, and aim only a 
$ptieiat#r of what oar Dandies, and Ruffians do, 
t should never hare arrived at the bottom of all 
this without {{,£ explanation which I ofcained 
from Tom Maberly, an old college acquaintance, 
who was al Tattersall's, selling off bis houods, 
and whom I perceived in a roar of laughter at 
Captain Lavender, an Exquisite of the Guards, 
not long emerged from Eton, dressed as if lie 
<*ajfte out of a hand-box, and storming like a 
madman, at being saddled (as he termed it,) with 
a lot of horses which he never meant to pur- 
chase, .hu^t which he was hoaxed into bidding 
far, aod which wore, knocked donpi to him at 
an eoormoita price. Tom (here was a pity 
again) modestly offend the Exquisite half what 

vol- i* , 5 
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he had just paid for the horses; saying, " Upon 
ray soul I am sorry for your being taken in, but 
it can't be helped, a man must pay for expe- 
rience, and if you will dabble on the turf, and 
with turfmen, you must be more on your 
guard." 

I saw-that Lord Curricle was not so much out 
in bis bad opinion of the world. But let me 
explain these two transactions. Tom told me 
that the young Ruffian, (not the bruiser, but a 
gentleman,) in conjunction with another honest 
friend, (the Baronet,) had practised what they 
technically termed a throw-over. The one ad- 
vised the Peer, motived by superior information, 
to lay his money in opposition to his own 
judgment, and the latter was to go halves in the 
bet. The bet was lost to the tall thin young 
man, who was, in reality, a confederate with 
the other ; the half, seemingly lost by the Ba- 
ronet, was returned to him, and the two friends 
divided the spoil. " Is it possible that gentle- 
men should practice such vile tricks ?" exclaim- 
ed I. " Oh, yes," said Tom, " these things are 
common." 

The case of Captain Lavender was as follows : 
Mr. Squander had, in three winters in London, 
run through a very fine property ; he was over- 
whelmed with annuitants, book, bill, and bond 
obligations; and it was very doubtful whether the 
sale of the estates would cover all his debts— the 
more particularly as he was to give a preference 
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to his debts of honour, namely the money which 
he owed at play, and some part of which he had 
been defrauded of by titled and fashionable gam- 
blers, leaving the necessitous workman, the in- 
dustrious tradesman, and his unpaid servants, 
to do the best they could. Thus circumstanced, 
it was agreed that he should- migrate to France, 
and make a rapid sale . of. his stud, before the 
storm. brok£ upon, his head, and before a seizure 
of bis horses and carriages took place. His 
friends agreed to attend the sale for him, and 
Tom Maberly was to give his aid ; Mr. Squan- 
der prevailed upon young Lavender to keep up 
the pnces of. his horses, in which he was assis- 
ted by ,a. Buck Parson and the stud groom, 
who took care not to buy in. The two green 
horns considered it as understood that the hor- 
ses were to be bought in at a certain price, and 
that the money, which they were nominally to 
give, was to be returned. But when they found 
that they had actually bought these horses, at 
prices so much above their value, and that Mr. 
Squander had already crossed the watef, a cir- 
cumstance which he had not made known to 
them — they became furious. It was too late, 
however, their money was paid down, and the 
amount was secretly sent over to France. 

I have no terms of contempt sufficiently strong 
to reprobate such conduct. If gentlemen can 
league together for the purpose of dishonesty 
and of plunder, what can ' be expected from the 
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lower orders f With tucft ixfrmptes, can we 
wonder at fraudulent bankruptcies, at swindling 
tricks, or *ven at open robbery in tfte inferior 
rank* of life ? Or may «re »<* "sttepcet Aat ted* 
nour, which 'it hut the refinement of honesty, as 
delicacy of aetitimeftt and cftc*?«flmat?ve equity 
k b«t the educated ehiM of probity, htf* desert 
cd the higher clashes, and has quitted the gilded 
palace to sojourn and to pine in the stf ttw^ctfv* 
ered and wretched cabin. Then, indeed, may 
we say with the poet, that 

** Honesty is * ragged virtue." 

and that Boileau, so Just in ill his other coaclu* 
sions, is mistaken in saying, that "D&HS.fe 
monde il n'est rierj beau qua 1'equite," &fc. But 
let us turn away ftonTso uapleasant and hupi!** 
oting a picture to take a general view of thehft* 
sy scene* a,t TattersaU'a* where Peer* and elbcr 
movers io high life* descend to be quite meu of 
feasine&S) at timeg*+«*-whrre such a kurge portion 
of rank and fashion is opeasiooa'ly assembled— - 
and where I w«s drawa, neither at a, deader nor 
for a lounge, but merely to meet a friend, who 
went to purchase a young ruined rake'* fine set 
q{ carriage horses, and from whom I waited to 
get a couple of franks for tbo Dowager I*dy 
Mac Tab. - 

A masquerade could scarcely exhibit more 
motley groups than the attendants of this place 
-©nashioqabk resort* There were Peers. Bar- 
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onets, Members of Parliament, Turf-gentlemen, 
and Turf-servants, Jockies, Grooms, Horse-dea- 
lers, Gamblers, &c. There you might see the 
oldest and some of the best blood in England, 
disguised like coachmen, or like the whippers- 
in of a pack of hounds ; there, master and man 
consulting about the purchase or the sale of a 
horse ; in one place a person of rank taking the 
advice of a horse jockey or a dealer, on the sub- 
ject of some match or race ; in another, a fat 
grazier or a flashy butcher aping the gentle- 
man in new boots, &c. and come in order to 
pick up a bargain ; one corner displayed the 
anxious disappointed countenance of a seller j 
the opposite one, discovered the elate, yet per- 
haps more completely gulled, buyer, who was 
paying cent, per cent, for fashion, or half as much 
again for a pedigreed horse as he was worth* 
and whose pedigree was, probably, . made out 
only by the horse-dealer. In the centre of the 
crowd stood idlers, loungers, gentlemen who had 
nothing to do but to attend sales without purcha- 
sing, and to promenade the parks without know- 
ing or being known to any one. These were 
discernable by the apathy of their unmoved fea* 
tores. A little aside stood some parliamentary 
characters talking of the last night's debates. 
Just by the entrance was a band of gaudy ruf- 
fians, canvassing the -merits of Smolensk© * and 
without stood a knot of Exquisites praising the, 
beauties of Lady Mary. Near- the Knight of 

5* • 
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die Hammer were halta*dozen dragoons and 
some life guardsmen, dressed half en bourgeois 
half a la mrlitaire, with a crooked gamMer atid 
a buck clergyman ; whilst Lord Wronghead 
was posted hi the middle, *Mf Ms coaehtffatt 
at his elbow, nudging fchn occastortalfy, ii* or- 
der to direct him how tabid for a pair of etrttf* 
cle horses, feome weff dressed pfcfc-poelfets 
eagerly on the look-out, and a pared of fed 
horses and grooms, with some fine dogs, com* 
pleted this assemblage. 

CUFFING ON THE TURF. 



V 



At Oiford Races, in 1817, sis soon as the 
gold cup was run for, and the winner declared, 
an express set 6flf for Brighton to give the *£ 
fiee'(tlBagetbefong«ag«of Aetnif) toeetttm 
confederate* 'at that ptact, trtiei* it was previ- 
ously known ftaf a party «f spwtiflg gentlemen, 
deeply interested in the evttrf, w«re e*j*>yhg 
the teeefte*of Ae sea air. r £fee person? grtfflg 
express, behig rather abore jockey~weigift^ did 
not arrive at Brighton amil after the party tad 
retired to rest ;— early in the morning" the ctfft* 
federates received 4be news #f what tome had 
won, and the itet* were spread to caieb the gud- 
geons ; several took the bait, but eke efctef swtf- 
ferer was a gentleman well known in thevteiarfu 
ty of Drury4ane -Theatre, #ho, on Mag *s- 
posted a few mornings after, on die Sfeyne y bv 
H friend, urith " Well, Sam, how do yon 4®r 
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replied, " Ob, I find myseff much better, since 
since I bathed in the warm bath, and was dip- 
ped at Oxford." 

n&sk xntp mow ttxrtrrrnv iw utttDas***. 

The following' sporting description of a Ti- 
ger and Lion htm t, x in the npper regions of Hfln- 
dostab, ill. which chase the Marchioness of Has- 
ting* topic a distinguished part, is thos narrated 
by tfcfs British Lady, (the amiabte partner <rf 
the Governor-General,} cm her return firati Eng- 
land to India, 

. &w§bse, «G mife» N W. of B£hte« 23*Mwdi* 16t& 

w We had elephants, gum, balk, aad all ©*b- 
er necessaries prepared, and about seven in the 
mornmgffe setofi. The seii was exactor Iffce 
that war had gen* eaar last night: our coarse 
lay ». W. The jungle was gerteraMj<e*ftip0* 
sed of Corinda boshes, which was sifortj^and 
thw^ a«d looked Hke ragged thorw b«she* ; mi? 
thsag could fee aKrve^desolace in appearttftee*? ft 
seemed as if we had got to the furthest lfafcH 
rf caWyation, ar the baaats of aum. At tfeae* 
tbe greener fcnsfcewv<rfjtmgle f the aenfcl abodes 
of the beasts of prey daring the daytime, add 
the ft* bats scattered here and there, which 
coaid hardly be called villages, seemed like ill* 
aad* ia the desert waate aroond as. We jt^op- 
pad near two or timer of these green rafts, which 
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generally surrounded a lodgment', of water, or 
little ponds, in the midst of the sand. 

V The way in which these ferocious animals 
are traced out is very w curious, and, if related in 
England, would scarcely be credited. A num- 
ber of unarmed, half-naked villagers, go pry- 
ing from side to side of the bush, just as 
a boy in England would look after a strayed 
sheep,' or peep after a bird's nest. Where the 
jungle was too thick for them to see through, 
the elephants, putting their trunks down into 
the bush, forced their way through, tearing op 
every thing by th? roots before them. About 
four miles from our tents we were all surroun- 
ding a bush, which might be some fifty yards in 
circumference. (All includes William Fraser, 
alone upon his great elephant, Mr. Barton and 
myself upon another, equally large, Mr. Wil- 
der upon another, and eight other' elephants : 
horsemen at a distance, and footmen peeping 
into the bushes.) Our different elephants were 
each endeavouring to force his way through, when 
a great Elephant, without a houdak on his back, 
called ' Muckna,' a fine and much esteemed 
kind of elephant, (a male without large teeth,) 
put up, from near the centre of the bush, a roy- 
al tiger. In an instant Fraser called out, ' Now, 
Lady .H— j be calm, be steady, and take a 
good aim, here he is.' I confess at the moment 
of thus suddenly coining upon our ferocious 
victim, my heart beat very high, and, for a se- 
cond, I wished myself far enough off; but cu* 



rmstty* and the eagerness of the chase, pi* few 
out of ray head in a minute; the tiger made a 
charge at the Mockna, and then rail back into 
the jangle. Mr. Wilder then pot his elephant 
io* and drove him oat at the opposite tide. Ha 
charged over the plain away from us, and Wild- 
er fired two balls at him, but knew not whether 
ibey took eficfet. The bush in winch be was 
found was one on the west bank of otie of those 
Utile half-dry ponds of which I have spoken* 
Mr. Barton and I conjecturing that, as there 
was no other thick cover near, he would prob* 
bobly soon retrain, took our stand in the cdntto 
of the opeaf space : in a mibute the ttgir raft 
into the boshes on the 4nst side \ I saw Mai 
quite plain J we inuaediaiely jrtrt oar elephant 
into tin bashes ; and poked about til the 'horse* 
utim who rocomoitriiig round the awtside'of tfaa 
wbtAe joagie, saw hi* slitok nodes tfttf boshes 
to the north side 1 hither wfe followed brm, aad 
from thence trand boa by b» growttog, bark 
to the outer part of the earftern kmsbtis, Mete 
be stoned *dt jtfst before) tthr ttunk of our die* 
phant, with a tra*end*os growl or grant, and 
Oiada a charge at another elephant, further oo< 
on the plain* retreating again immediately ao» 
Art eewar. Fratev fired at him, but we snppo* 
sed without eftct j and be catted to as for on* 
etapbant to pursue htm into his dower. 

"With some difficulty, we aw Je our *ay 
throng* to the inside ^C the southern bashes, and 
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as we* were looking through the thicket, 
we perceived beau-tiger slinking away under 
them. Mr. Barton fired, and hit him a mortal 
blow about the shoulder or back, for he instant- 
ly was checked ; and my ball, which followed 
the same instant, threw him down. We two 
then discharged our whole artillery, which ori- 
ginally consisted of two double-barrelled guns, 
loaded with slugs, and a pair of pistols. Most 
of them took effect, as we could discover by his 
wincing, for he was not above ten yards from 
us at any time, find at one moment, when the 
elephant chose to take fright, anH turn his head 
round, away from the beast, running his haunch- 
es almost into the bush, not five. By this time 
Wiffiam Fraser had come round, and discharged 
a few balls at the tiger, which lay looking at as, 
grinning and growling, his ears thrown back, 
but unable to stir. A pistol, fired by me, shat- 
tered his lower jaw-bone ; and immediately, as 
danger of approaching him was now over, one 
of the villagers, with a match-lock, went close 
to him, and applying the muzzle of his piece to 
the nape of his neck, shot him dead, and put 
him out of his pain. The people then dragged 
him out, and we dismounted to look at him pier- 
ced through and through ; yet one coukl not 
contemplate him without satisfaction, as we 
were told that he had infested the high road, 
and carried off many passengers. One hears 
of the roar of a tiger, and fancies it like that of a 
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bull ; bat, iri fact, it is more like the grant of a 
hog, though twenty times loader, and certainly 
one of die most tremendous animal noises one 
can imagine. 

" Our tiger was thrown across an elephant, 
and we continued our coarse to the south-west. 
In a jungle, at the distance of about two miles, 
we started a wild hog, which ran as bard as it 
could from us, pursued by a Soowar, without 
success. Soon after, we stated, in a more open 
part of the plain, a herd of the nilghau. This 
animal is in appearance something between a 
horse, a cow, and a deer; delicate in its legs 
.and feet like the latter, of a bluish-gray colour, 
with a small hump on its shoulders, covered with 
a mane. Innumerable hares and partridges 
started up on every side of us. The flat, dreary 
waste still continued; though here and there, at 
the distance of some miles, we met with a few 
ploughed lands, and boys, tending herds of buf- 
faloes. 

"In a circuit of about sixteen miles, we beat 
up many, jungles, in the hope of rousing a lion, 
but without success. One of these jungles in 
particular, was uncommonly pretty; it had wa- 
ter in the midst of it, in which was a large herd 
of buffaloes cooling themselves. We returned 
home at three P. M. ; and after a dish of tea, I 
•fell asleep, and did not awake till eleven at 
night. 

" On the 33d, we again set off at nine A. M. 
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io quest of three lions, wkieh we heajad were in 
a jangle about si* miles to the north-east of <mr 
tents. The gramd we passed over was equally 
flat with that of yesterday, but it watptanghed. 
When we came to the edge of tbe jungle, not 
unlike the skirts of a coppice in England, and 
wkieh was principally composed of stumpy 
peeple-trees, and the willow-like shrub I obser- 
ved the other evening, Prater desired us to halt, 
whilst be went on -foot to obtain information. 
The people from the neighbourhood assembled 
found us m crowds, and io a few minutes all the 
trees in the jungle appeared to be crowned with 
men, placed there by Fraser for observation. 
After waiting nearly an hour, we were at last 
sent for. We found him posted just by the side 
of the great canal, which was cut by the Em- 
peror Firose, across the country, from the Jum- 
na, at Firozebad, toDehlee, for the purpose of 
supplying the cultivation of this part of the 
country with water. Fraser had received intel- 
ligence of both a Hon and a tiger being in this 
jungle, which now chokes up this canal. He de- 
sired Barton and myself to go down upon our 
elephant, and watch the bed of tbe canal ; mov- 
ing slowly towards the south, while he should 
enter and advance in tbe contrary direction ; the 
rest of the party were to beat the jungle above 
where it was very thick, that in most places ij 
would have been impossible for an elephant to 
attempt to force a passage through it. 
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" When we bad gone about aquartfer of a mile 
down the Nulla, there being fcvt just room at 
the bottom for oar elephant to walk clear of the 
bashes, we came to a spot Where it was a little 
wider, and where some water bad collected.— 
Here we fell in with Fraser, on bis elephant, 
who had met with no better success than our- 
selves, though we bad all searched every bush 
as closely as we could with our eyes in passing 
along. He desired us to wait there a few minutes^ 
while he mounted the bank above to look after 
the rest of the elephants ; though none of us 
were very sanguine of sport bare, from the 
jangle being so thick, and so extensive on every 
side. He had hardly gone away, when the peo* 
pie in the trees called out that they saw the wild 
beast in the bushes on our left hand : and in a 
few minutes a lioness crossed the narrow neck 
of the canal, just before us, and clambered up 
the opposite bank. 1 immediately filed, but 
missed her , . the toen pointed that she had ran 
along the bank to the westward. We turned 
roun d, and had the mortification of seeing^ Iher 
again dart across the path, and run into the water, 
through the Nulla, for some yards ; at which mo- 
ment our elephant became refractory; kept 
wheeling about, and was so unsteady as to make 
it impossible for us to fire. However, we fol- 
lowed her np to the thicket, in which she bad 
taken shelter, and put the elephant's bead right 
into it, when we had the satisfaction to hear her 
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growling close to ua. Just as were expecting her 
charge every minute, and had prepared our must* 
kets ready to point at her,, round wheeled the 
elephant again, and became perfectly unmanage- 
able. - 

" During the scuffle between the elephant and 
the Mahout, we heard the cry, that the lioness 
was again running down the bank, and a gun 
went off. She again crossed the Nulla, and saw 
the patridges start up from a thicket into which 
she had penetrated. Just as we got our elephant 
to go well in, she ran back again, and couched 
under a 'thicket on our left hand bank, near to , 
which she had originally been started. All this 
happened in the space of a short minute, Fraser 
then called to us to come round the bush, as the 
lioness being in a line between him and us, we 
hindered him from firing. Just as we got out 
of his reach he fired ; and as soon as our ele- 
phant stopped I did the same : both shots took 
effect, for the poor lioness stirred pot from the 
spot but lay and growled, in rather a more mellow 
or holllow low tone than that of a tiger. All our 
guns were loaded with slugs, and, after a few dis- 
charges, the pod? lioness tried to sally from her 
covert, and rolled over and over into the bed of 
the canal below. Her loin* were evidently all cut 
to pieces, and her hind parts trailed after her. 
This was lucky for us, as herYore parts appear- 
ed to be strong and unhurt. ." She reared herself 
upon her fore legs, and cast towards us a look 
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that bespoke revenge, complaint, and dignity, 
which I thought to be quite affecting ; perhaps, 
however, it was the old prejudice in favour of 
lions that made me fancy this,, as well as that 
there was an infinite degree of spirit and dignity 
in her attitude ; her head, half averted from 
us, was turned back, as if ready to start at us, 
if the wounds in her loins had not disabled her. 
As it was now mercy to fire, and put end to her 
-sufferings, I took a steady aim, and shot her 
right through her head ; she fell dead at once, 
and it was found, on going up to her, that the 
ball had completely carried away her lower jaw. 
Her bddy was dragged up the bank, and Fraser 
pronounced her to be not two years old. 

"We now learnt, that the shot we had heard, 
when down below, was occasioned by the lion- 
ess having made a spring at a poer man, who 
stood panic-struck, unable to discharge his 
piece, or to run away. She had thrown him 
down, and got him completely under her, and 
his turban into her mouth. The elephants, all 
dismayed, had turned back, when Mr. Wilder, 
seeing the imminent danger of the moment, fired 
at the lioness, and grazed her side. She imme- 
diately left her hold, ran back into the jungle, 
and across the canal' where we first perceived 
her. This grand sight we lost, by being sta* 
tioned in the bed below ; it was said to be very 
fine ; but then we had, instead of it, several 
views of this noble animal in full vigour; and 
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I 

with the sight of an hyena, which ran als*>, 
across the Nulla* 

" We theo proceeded on the road to Pannuput, 
on our elephants, five miles to -. , ». - which is 
a pretty village. Here I got into say palankeen. 
Wilder returned to Debtee ; and Willi am Fraser 
and Mr. Barton mounted their horses, and rode 
oo as hard as they could. I changed bearers at 
Seerhana, twelve miles, and arrived atPannuput, 
eleven miles further, at midnight. The gentle- 
men had arrived about sun-set. After a little 
bit of dinner, I was glad to go to bed. Next 
day, the gentlemen told me, they had crossed 
again Tirol's canal, which appeared vwy tiger- 
ish; but Aba! part of it near Panmfput, was. the 
finest corn country they ever saw, and doubly de- 
lightful after the fatiguing and dreary wastes 
me had been in for the last six days. Pannuput 
plains were, in 1761, (1174 of the Hegira,) the 
scene of one of the greatest battles ever fought, 
between: the united Musselman powers of India 
and the ftfabrattas, in. which the latter were 
defeated ; fifty thousand Mabrcttas are said to 
have been killed ; and the battle lasted tbree 
days.- No traces of the field of battle are left, 
ftbe whole plain being in the highest state of 
cultivation. It is a beautiful scene, scattered 
with fine trees, and the fort (a common brick 
one) and town highly picturesque. 

'* William Fraser drove me to Brusut, in his 
buggy, on the morning of the 24th; and from 
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the plains of Pannuput I first beheld, with an old 
Highland playfellow, the snowy mountains of 
Thibet, instead of the much-loved summit of 
Ben Nevis." 



PUGILISM IN ITALY. 



It appears in a publication called " Letters 

from Italy" published by Mr. Stuart Rose, son 

of the late Right Hon. George Rose, that the 

art of pugilism is among the games of that 

country. 

" Boxing is, I believe, under different forms, 
common all over Tuscany, but is reduced to 
least perfection in the capital. There, to recur 
to poetry for our assistance, 

" Their hands fair knocks or foul in fury reign, 
And in this tempest of by-blows and bruises, 

Not a stray fusty-cuff descends in vain; 
•But blood from eyes, and mouth, and nostrils oozes. 

Nor stop they there, but in their frenzy pull at 

Whatever comes to hand, hair, nose, or gullet." 

Translation of Battuchi. 

"If a man finds himself overmatched at this 
fool play, he usually shouts "In soccorso!" and 
by the aid of the first comer turn* the tables upon 
his antagonist. He again finds his abettor*, 
and the. combat thickens, till the street wears 
the appearance of the stage at the conchisiott 
of Tom Thumb. 

" At Sienna, the art puts on a more scientific 
form. In this city are regular academies for 

6* 
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pugilistic exercises ; tfcre is a code for the re- 
gulation of boxing matches ; a certain time for 
resurrection is accorded to the one knocked 
down ; and, in short, the strife assumes all the 
distinguished features of a courteous combat. 

" In this place also, Vicenza, and at Florence, 
people contend* with what may be called tout' 
ieom weapons, that is, with the unarmed fist; 
But at Pisa and Leghorn, they clench a cylin-' 
drical piece of stick, which projects at each end 
of the doubled fist, and inflicts a cruel wound 
when they strike obliquely. I am nearly cer- 
tain that I have seen the representation of some 
antique tftatue, with the clenched hand armed in 
the same manner, and the stick secured to the 
fist by strings ; but I have no recollection 
where." 

TROTTING UPON NEW PRINCIPLE S-— OB A HINT 
FOR THE KNOWING ONES AT NEW-MARKET. 

It must be admitted that it is not travelling oat 
of our way to observe, that Trotting is a sport- 
ing subject, and therefore no apology is deemed 
necessary in selecting <to foHowfag anecdotes 
from the " Itinerant,"* w which work the Bolton 
TroUtn are thus described ? "Before I became 
acquainted with the inhabitants of this populous 

■ 

* Or "Memoirs of an Atotor,* writttti fcy 8. W. Ryle^in 
6 roU. published by Sherwood, Neehr, and Jones. It is a 
w&rk of considerable merit, and abounds with original 
•awedottt. 7 
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town, I wad led to expect a rough reception * 
that mischief and tricks were the darling study 
of the inhabitants, and that strangers never fail- 
ed to meet with insult froib what they facetious- 
ly tern* Trotting. Bat t declare I neve* was in 
a townwhere hospitality and good humour were 
more conspicious than in Bolton. It is ,|rufc, 
they are dear lovers of fun, but I never was the 
subject of a trot during many years acquaint- 
ance, though I believe the circumstance is ra- 
ther peculiar, as some of our party were trotted 
beyond their patience. The Swan Inn being 
the general rendezvous, not an evening passed 
without some attempt to raise a laugh, without 
some trotting expedition. A facetious attorney, 
who wore a cork leg, made in admirable imita- 
tion of the real one, and was esteemed an excel- 
lent trotter, having a dispute with a stranger. 
about courage, and the different effects pain 
produced upon individuals, proposed to eluci- 
date this, by trying against his antagonist, which 
could bear 'to hold his leg longest Hi hot water ; 
he who gave in first, to pay glasses round to 
the company. The stranger, pot-valiant, ac- 
cepted the challenge; pails were brought in, 
smoking hot ; the lawyer immersed his leg with 
much seeming pain; the other did the same; 
and with many awkward gestures, boldly per- 
severed for about half a minute, keeping his eye 
filed upon his opponent, who grinned^ and dis- 
torted Iris features as if really agonized. At 
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length, unable to bear longer torture, the 
stranger drew out his par-boiled limb, and de- 
clared himself vanquished, at the came time ex- 
claiming, ' That man must be the devil incur? j 
nate, or he never could bear it ;' and seeing the 
lawyer in no baste to leave his situation, said, 
witjj much feeling, ' For Heaven's sake, sir, de- 
sist ; you'll certainly lose your leg.' ' And if I 
do,' replied the attorney, taking it deliberately 
out of the water, ' 1 can buy another, they are 
only three guineas a piece.' The stranger, 
finding he had been vainly contending with a 
cork Ug 9 was highly exasperated at the deception, 
and swore ' he would commence an action for as* 
sault and battery.' c You had better call it scalding 
and burning 9 J replied the other ; * it's a new case, 
and will afford the counsel some funS 

" Trotting is a Lancashire, or rather a Bolton 
word for quizzing, and signifies the art of being 
what you are not, or of giving fiction the face 
ofjtruth ; for instance, if a stranger is present 
on a fine hot day in the midst of summer, one 
of them conies in shivering with cold, and pre- 
tends he is wet to the skin ; the stranger ridi- 
cules the idea, and the. other lays glasses all 
round, and leaves it to the decision of the com- 
pany, who of course give it in favour of the 
trotter. So many stories are related on this 
subject, that it would be wasting time and p$p*f 
to repeat them ; I shall, therefore, only mentis 
one more, which - came under my observation- 1 
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It is natural ta suppose if a number of thieve* 
were transported .to a desert island, finding do 
one else to rob, they would rob one another: 
so it is in Bolton. ; if at a loss for a fresh subject, 
they trot their own party. 

" One evening the bar was nearly full, but 
no subject could be started with effect, till a 
gentleman observed, ' he did not. think any per- 
son present could remain silent for half an hour. 9 
One of the oldest trotters, who had often mad* 
the room resound with laughter, at the expense 
of others, fell into the sua » himself; and as be 
sat ia the corner smokiog bis pipe,, deliberately 
i laid it down* and replied, ( I'll lay you glasses 
round, I do not speak/or half an hour, provided 
I am not personally insulted in any way.' The 
wager being settled, one of the company was 
appointed to held the. watch, wad the silent man 
looked 11pm himself as certain nf bis wgger. It 
■ appeared that, some years previous, he bad been 
attacked with a slight paralytic affection, that 
for a short time deprived him of speech ; on 
this the other built for the success oi his plan. 
Pretending to go out for a few minutes, be made 
the best of his way to the silentman's bouse, and 

thus addressed his wife : * Mrs. -, I am 

really afraid to alarm yon; but your pre- 
sence is absolutely necessary at the Swan Bar ; 
your husband, we fear, has an attack- of his old 
%>taplaint, for he has been speechless these ten 
minutes.' The poor woman, alarmed beyond 
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measure, ran to the inn, took her husband in faer 
arms, and in an agony of grief exclaimed, ' Oh, 
John, John, what will become of me ?' She 
screamed with sach violence, and her agitation 
was so great, that her husband, fearful of the 
consequences, jumped up, roaring out, 5 Why, 
thou fool, they are only Trotting !" and thus he 
lost the wager. 

" It is true, this was trifling with the - feelings 
to an unpardonable degree ; but give, and take 
was the ordef on these occasions, so it passed off 
as a good joke, ait excellent TROTTING 
MATCH ! I am glad to say, this practice has 
been some years on the decline, and is now in a 
great measure obsolete." 

THE UNCERTAINTY OP WINNING. 

It has often been the remark of the knowing 
ones at Newmarket, that all the money that is 
won upon the heath never goes from it. 

Newmarket is a pleasant place. 

And so are all the Traineri ; 
For tho' yoo oft may win a race. 

They keep it «ls— Retainers. 

INSCRIPTION INTENDED FOR THE TOMB OF A 

NOTED GAMBLER. 

Here lies a leg ! but, what, no other part > 

No ! h$ was all leg— hands, head, and heart : 

His lifewus past in betting and deoeit, 

But Death, though oft he tried, he could not cheat. * 

And knowing what this Creditor was wanting, 

H» tried, in vain, bis last resouroe^etti^in|' 



Whitherta* tfme his iportfcg friendecan t* . 
They «ay " He knew th$ place, and call a it Htllr 

GREAT SAGACITT OF THE ARABIAN HO*SE. 

M. Rosetli, Austrian Consul General in 
Egypt, has communicated in the " Mines of the 
East " some interesting accounts of the races 
of the Arahftn horses, of which there are five: 
the noblest is the Saklavi, which are distinguish- 
ed by thrir long neck and fine eyes. The tribe 
Rowall/has the most beautiful and the great- 
est number of horses. Among thp colours, an 
Arabian writer mentions green ; it appears, 
however, from the context, that it is the colour 
which we call sallow. The author affirms that 
be has himself witnessed, that the animals per- 
ceive when they are to be sold, and will not 
permit the buyer to come near them, till the 
seller has formally delivered them up, with a 
little bread and salt. 

1 EXPERT SLIN6ERS IN TATAGONIA. 

The natives of Patagonia carry a missile 
weapon of a singular kind, tucked into the gir- 
dle. It consists of two round stones, covered 
with leather, each weighing above a pound, 
which are fastened to the two ends of a string, 
about eight feet long. This is used as a sling, 
one stone being kept in the hana\ and the other 
whirled round the head till it is supposed to 
have acquired sufficient force, and then dischar- 
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ged at the dbjec*. They are so expert in the 
management of \his dbuble-headed shot, that 
they will fedt a mark not bigger than a sbtHing, 
with both the stone*, at the distance of fifteen 
yards ; it. is not their custom, h wever, to strike 
either the guanico or the ostrich with them, in 
the chase ; but they discharge theia, so that the 
cord comes against the legs of the ostrich, or 
two of the legs of the guanico, and is twisted 
round them by the force and swing of \he balls, 
so that the animal being unable to run, becomes 
an easyprey to the hunter. 

UNPRECEDENTED FEAT INTIIE SPORTING WORLD.- 

Mr. Hutchinson, horse-dealer, of Canterbury, 
on Thursday, May 6, 1819, undertook, for a 
wager of 600 guineas, to ride from Canterbury 
to London Bridge in the short space of three 
successive hours. He started from the Falstalf 
Inn, St. Dunstan's, at half past three o'clock, 
and accomplished. bis task in two hours, twenty- 
five minutes, and fifty-one seconds, being more 
than thirty-four minutes within the allotted time, 
without any accident or inconvenience to him- 
self. * After taking refreshment in town, he re- 
turned home by the Wellington coach, and ar- 
rived in Canterbury at a quarter before three, 
to dine with the respective parties concerned in 
the bet at the Rose Inn, where the greatest har- 
mony prevailed ; and the company, 'jbf which 
both parties concerned were present, unanimous- 
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ly voted that the Freedom of the City of Can- 
terbury should be purchased, and presented to 
Mr. Hutchinson, in consideration of the extra* 
ordinary feat he had performed with a faithful- 
ness as honourable to himself as it was satisfac- 
tory to every individual concerned in the match. 
At the end of each stage, Mr. Hutchinson dis- 
mounted by himself, and was assisted in re** 
mounting again ; this he calculates occupied 
rather more than half a minute at each stage. 
The horse he rode from Brighton Hill to Beacon 
Hill, run out of the road at Preston Lane ; that 
also, which he rode from Moor-street to Chat- 
ham Hill, made a bolt at Rainham, where he 
had been standing previous to the day : and the 
horse he rode from Welling to Blackheath, bolted 
twice going down Shooter's Hill, and again up- 
on Blackheath, which occasioned a considerable 
loss of tirhe. The horses rode on this occasion 
by Mr. Hutchinson and his companions on the 
respective stages, were the property of himself 
and his particular friends, and some of them 
were selected from the stud of the Wellington 
coach ; all of "them performed their journey ap- 
parently with as much ease as their ride*, who. 
considers that he could have returned to Canter- 
bury the same day in three hours without incon- 
venience ! • 

The following are the places at which he 
changed horses, and the time in which each stage 
was performed viz. 

VOL. II. 7 
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Miltt.MirwSec. 

from Canterbury to Brighton HiU 4} in 12 45 

From Brighton Hill to Beacon Hill 5$ — 14 20 

to Settingbo rn 5 — 12 40 

to Moor-street .C....5 — 12 50 

- to Chatham Hill..,. 4 — 10 30 

. to Day's HilL 4\ — 12 9 

to Northfleet— « 6£ < — 17 

to Dartford 5£ — 14 1ft 

to Welling 5 — 13 4 

to the Green Man, Black- 
heath ~,... M . 5 — 13 7 

to London Bridge.. «.«..«..-.. 5 — 13 ft 



55$ mites. 

Hs. Min. See 
Total time 2 25 51 

A striking likeness of Mn Hutchinson, mouat- 
ed on Staring Tom, (a famous hunter, the pro- 
perty of Richard Pembroke, Esq. of Little- 
bourn Court,) being the horse on which he start- 
ed, is published, coloured from life, by Mr. 
Hudson, 84, Cheapside, price 7s. 6d. It is 
worthy of remark, that Mr. Hutchinson had his 
watch fastened on .the left sleeve of bis jacket, in 
order that he might perceive how to regulate his 
exertions with ease to himself, and to accomplish 
his object with certainty. The watch, which 
was a most excellent one for keeping time, it ap- 
pears lost 15 .minutes during his journey ; this 
loss of time is attributed to the velocity of mo- 
tion it must have experienced throughout this 
-ettraordihary feat. 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR AND THE GOAT. 

From M'LeocFs Voyagt in the Alceste. 

The C«esar, a private ship, was hired at Ba- 
tavia to bring home the Chinese embassy, and 
the officers and crew of the Alceste, after their 
unfortunate wreck in the straits of Gaspar : be- 
sides them, it seems, she had two passengers of 
no ordinary description — the one an Ourapg 
Outang ; the other a Boa snake, of the species 
known by the name of the Constrictor. The 
former arrived safely in England; the other 
died of a diseased stomach, between the Cape 
and St. Helena, having taken but two meals, 
from the time, of his embarkation. The first of 
these meals was witnessed by more than two 
hundred people; but there was something so 
horrid in the exhibition, that very few felt any 
inclination to attend the second. The snake was 
about 16 feet long, and 18 inches in circumfer- 
ence : he was confined in a large crib, or cage — 
but we must give the dreadful relation in Mr. 
M'Leod's own words. s 

" The sliding door being opened, one of the 
goats was thrust in, and the door of the cage 
shut. The poor goat, as if instantly aware of 
all the horrors of its perilous situation, immedi- 
ately began to utter the most piercing and dis- 
tressing cries, butting instinctively, at the same 
time, with its head, towards the serpent, in self- 
defence. The snake, which at first appeared 
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scarcely to notice the pofcr animal, sOon began 
to stir a little, and turning his head in the di- ' 
rection of the goat, it at length fixed a deadly 
and malignant eye on the trembling victim, 
whose agony and terror seemed to increase ; 
for, previous to the snake seizing its prey, it 
shook in every limb, bat still continuing its una- 
vailing show of attack, by butting at the ser- 
pent, who now became sufficiently animated to 
prepare for the banquet. The first operation 
was that of darting out his forked tongue, and 
at the same time rearing a little his head ; then 
suddenly seizing the goat by the for$ leg with 
his mouth, and throwing him down, he was en- 
circled in an instant in his horrid folds. So 
quick, indeed, and so instantaneous was the 
act, that it was impossible for the eye to follow 
the rapid convolution of his elongated body. It 
was not a regular screw-like turn that was form- 
ed, but resembling rather a knot, one part of 
the body overlaying the other, as if to add 
weight to the muscular pressure, the jnore ef- 
fectually to crush his object. During this time 
be continued to grasp with his mouth ; though it 
appeared an unnessary precaution, that part of 
the animal he had first seized. The poor goat, 
in the mean time, continued its feeble and half- 
stifled cries for some minutes, but they soon be- 
came more and more faint, and at last it expired- 
The snake, however, retained it a considerable 
time in its grasp, after it was apparently motion- 
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[less. He tlien began slowly and cautiously to 
^unfold himself, till the goat fell dead from his 
monstrous embrace, when he began to prepare 
himself for the feast. Placing his mouth in the 
front of the dead animal, he commenced by lu- 
bricating with his saliva that part of the goat ;. 
and then taking his muzzle into his mouth, which 
had, and indeed always has, the appearance of 
a raw lacerated wound, he sucked it in, as far as 
the horns would j&How. These protuberances 
opposed some little difficulty — not so much from 
their extent, as from their points; however, they 
[ also in a very short time disappeared, that is to 
I say, externally; but their progress was still to 
I be traced very distinctly ou the outside, threaten- 
' ing every moment to protrude through the skin. 
The victim had now descended as far as theshoul- 
i ders ; and ft was an astonishing sight to observe 
1 the extraordinary action of the snake's muscles 
when stretched to such an unatural extent— an 
extent which must have, utterly destroyed all 
muscular power in an animal, that was not like 
itself endowed with very peculiar faculties of 
, expansion and action at the same time. When 
his head and neck had no other appearance^ 
than that of a serpent's skin stuffed almost to 
bursting, still the working of the muscles was 
evident ; and his power of suction, as it is gene- 
rally, but erroneonsly called, unabated : it was, 
! in fact, the effect of a contractile muscular pow- 
er, assisted by two rows of strong hooked teeth. 

i : 7*- 
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With all this he must he so formed as to be able 
to suspend, for a time, his respiration ; for it is<j 
impossible to conceive that the process of breath- 
ing could be carried on while the mouth and 
throat were so completely stuffed and expanded 
by the body of the goat, and the lungs them- 
selves (admitting the trachea to be ever so hard) 
compressed as they must have been, by its pas- 
sage downwards. 

"The whole operation of completely gorging 
the goat occupied about two hours and twen- 
ty minutes ; at the end of which time, the tume- 
faction was confined to the middle part of the 
body, or stomach, the superior parts, which had 
been so much distended, having resumed their 
natural dimensions. He now coiled himself up 
again, and lay quietly in his usual torpid state 
for about three weeks or a month, when hifc last 
meal appearing to be completely digested and 
dissolved, he was presented with another goat f 
(not alive we hope,) which he devoured with 
equal facility ." 



THE PIGEON SHOOTER^ GLEE. 

There's no rural sport surpasses 
Pigeon shooting, circling glasses, 
Fill the crystal goblet up, 
Fill the crystal goblet up. 
No Game Laws can ever thwart us, 
Nor qui tarns nor Habeas Corpus, 
For our license Venus grants. 
Let's he grateful ; here's a bumper ; 
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In her bounty, here's a bumber, ' 
Listed under beauty's banners, 
What's to us freehold or manors ? 

Fill the crystal goblet up, 

Fill the crystal goblet up. 
No suspense our tempers trying* 
Endless sport our trap supplying, 
No ill state Hwixt hope and fear, 
At magwuwoid our birds appear, 

Fill the crystal goblet' up. 
Alike all seasons in our favour, 
O'er vales, and hills, no toil or labour, 
No alloy our pleasures yield. 
No game-keeper e'er employing, 
Skill'd in art of game destroying, 
Free from trouble, void of care, 
We set at nought the poacher's snare, 

Fill the crystal goblet up. 
No blank days can ever .vex us, 
No false points can e'er perplex us, 

Fill the crystal goblet up. 
Pigeons swift as wind abounding, 
Detonating guns resounding, 
See the tow'ring victims fall. . 
With Apollo science vying, 
View the heaps of dead and dying, * 

Fore VI to pay the debt of nature, 
Matters it— or soon or later ? 
Fill the crystal goblet up. 



SAGACITY OF A GREYHOUND AND POINTER. 

A gentleman in the county of Sterling kept a 
greyhound and a pointer, and being fond of 
coursing, the pointer, was accustomed to find 
the hares, and the greyhound to catch them. 
'When the season was over, it was found that 
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the dogs were in the habit of going out by them- 
selves, and killing the hares for their own 
amusement. To prevent this, a large iron ring 
was fastened to the pointer's neck, by a lea- 
ther collar, and hung down, so as to prevent 
the dog from running or jumping over dykes, 
&ic. The animals, however, continued to stroll 
out to the fields together ; and one day the gen- 
tleman, suspecting all was not right, resolved 
to watch them, and to his surprise, found thai 
the moment they were unobserved, the grey- 
hound took up the iron ring in his mouth, and 
carrying it, they set off to the hills, aud began to 
search for hares as usual. They were followed, 
and it was observed that, whenever the pointer 
scented the hare, the ring was dropped, and 
the greyhound stood ready to pounce upon poor 
puss the moment the other drove her from her 
form, but that he uniformly returned to assist 
his companion when he had accomplished his 
object. 

A DOG STUNG TO DEATH BY BEES. 

In October, 1-81°, Mr. M'Lauriu, brewer, 
Newtonstewart, removed a very fine watch-dog 
from his usual kennel to a situation in the gar- 
den, with a view of protecting his fruits from 
the attempts of juvenile depredators. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the poor dog was chained very 
near a bee's scape, the enraged and multitudinous 
population of which, not relishing the presence of 
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such a neighbour, sallied out en masse, and in a 
mere twinkling, literally transferred the seat of 
the hive from a cone of straw to the mastiff's 
body. It was in vain that the generous animal 
attempted to defend himself from such ferocious 
and unwonted foes ; every time he. opened his 
mouth the bees descended his throat in hundreds, 
burying their stings in the passage, and, like 
certain patriots of the biped race, heedlessly 
sacrificing their own lives to the supposed good 
of the republic. The dreadful yells of the mas- 
tiff at length attracted the notice of the owner 
and/his neighbours ; but their assistance came 
too late, as the poor animal was so dreadfully 
stung that be died in a few hours. 

LEARNED ASS. 

Singular circumstance. — A lady, resident in 
Devonshire, going into one of her parlours, dis- 
covered a young ass, who had found its way in- 
to the room, and carefully closed the door upon, 
himself. He had evidently not been long in 
this situation before he had nibbled a paA of 
Cicero* s Orations, and eaten nearly all the index 
of a folio edition of Seneca in Latin, a larpre part 
of a volume of La Bruyere's maxims in French, 
and several pages of Cecilia. He had done no 
other mischief whatever, and not a vestige re- 
mained of the leaves that he had devoured. Will 
it be fair henceforward to dignify a dunce with 
the name of this literary animal ? 
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GALLANTRY OF AN ELEPHANT. ' ~^ 

^ A wooden house was, in 1818, constructed 
at St. Petersburg for the elephants which the 
Schat of Persia, had presented to the Emperor 
of Russia. The male elephant is seventeen 
feet high ; his tusks have been sawed off and en- 
circled in golden rings. This is the same ele- 
phant on which the sovereign of Persia used to 
ride with a canopy over his head. Several 
Persians, who were accustomed to attend on 
these animals, continue to reside at St. Peters- 
burg. A lingular incident took place with re- 
spect to fhe male elephant. A lady whom cu- 
riosity often attracted to see him, never paid a 
visit without taking with her some bread, apples, 
and brandy. One day the animal as a testimony of 
bis gratitude, seized her with his trunk and pla- 
ced her on his back. The poor lady, who was 
not prepared for this act of gallantry, uttered 
piercing shrieks, and entreated the assistance of 
those who were standing near. The Persians 
however prudently advised her not to stir, and 
she was obliged to wait until the elephant placed 
her on the ground as carefully as he had raised 
her." 



SPORTING SONG. 

Love is just like a Race Ground — it is by my soul, 
Where losses or gains may betide us ; 

We men are the Racers, and marriage the goal. 
And Cupid the Jocfcey to ride us, 



k 
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To start in the race 'gainst a nymph that is old, 

May prove or a gain or an evil ; 
She's an angel — though ugly — if freighted with gold, 

But if saddled with debts — she's a devil. 

The wisest and best, in this dangerous course, 

Have oft been detected in tripping ; 
For the curb of discretion oft fails in its force, 

When the passions are spurring and whipping. 

There remains but one point of resemblance to trace, 

Which the ladies oft find in a lover, 
He's eager and warm whilst he strives in the race. 

But the heat, when he wins it, is over. 

SPORTING SKETCHES OF BRITISH GENTLEMEN, 
IN 1819, WELL KNOWN, AND DENOMINATED 

THE RUFFIANS THE EXQUISITES THE 

USEFUL MEN. 

In the higher eircles, a Ruffian is one of the 
many mushroom productions, which the sun of 
prosperity brings into life. Stout in general is 
bis appearance ; but dame Nature has done lit- 
tle for him, and Fortune has spoilt even that lit- 
tle. To resemble his groom and his coachman 
is his highest ambition ; he is a perfect horse- 
man, a perfect whip, but takes care never to be 
— a perfect gentleman. — His library consists of 
the Racing and Newgate Calendars, the last 
System of Farriery, a table of odds at betting, 
and the Complete Sportsman. His dressing- 
room resembles a cobbler's shop, being filled 
with boots and shoes of all textures, forms, and 
dimensions. Shooting jackets, racing ditto, 
box coats, and lots of under waistcoats, with 
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scores of leather breeches, swell his wardrobe 
and his bills to an immense extent. — His accom- 
plishments are spouting,, swearing, milling, dri- 
ving, and greeking. His companions are dogs, 
horses, pigeons, and rooks. He takes the rib- 
bands in his hand— mounts his box — miss is by 
his side — " all right" — drives his mail with four 
fiery tits-^-cuts out a Johnny Raw — lolls his 
tongue out at hitn — and, if he don't break his 
neck, gets home safe after his morning drive. — 
He next takes three hours to dress, looks over 
his betting book — how much on the Derby ? 
how much on a match against time ? when his bill 
to the Jew' is due ? what horse to be sent to 
• grass ? what to be pnt into Condition ? physics 
his dogs, damns his servants-— all right, quite 
prime ; gets drunk, staggers into the conversa- 
zione, quizzes the literati, laughs at every body, 
and every body laughs at him ; holds out one 
finger by way of shaking hands with the lady 
of the house, finds it a bad concern, brushes in 
a few minutes, calls in at Long's, takes some im- 
perial punch, floors the watchman, and sleeps 
in St. James's wafch-house or elsewhere, n'im- 
porte. 

The Exquisite hath perchance retained a lit- 
tle of what was hammered into his cerebrum 
and cerebellum by his private tutor at the Uni- 
versity ; he prides himself upon having occu- 
pied a place in the Huzftards, even to his amia- 
ble Prince's table ; he can talk of military ma- 
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nceuvres and of an affair or two in defence of 
bis country ; and he is decorated with a musta- 
chio, and may be, with a tuft of hair on his un- 
dtelip* Though the colour on his cheek is ra- 
ther equivocal as to its being genuine, and you 
may wind him at a mile off, yet so prominent a 
person is he, that you may easily perceive that 
he was not 

« _-. born to blush unseen, 

And waste his sweetness on the desert air." 

In honest English, he is made up, but so well 
finished that his appearance at the evening par- 
ty brightens up many an eye. — His composure 
of countenance, . however, is such as to prove 
that he is too much a man of fashion to love any 
thing ; and his conduct is such as to leave no 
doubt of his being always ready to sacrifice eve- 
ry one at the shrine of his selfish vanity.— His 
dressing room and other apartments are filled 
with a rare collection of pipes and snuff-boxes, 
for the latter of which, his jeweller will proba- 
bly soon appear in the Gazette ; and his ward- 
robe is the ne plus ultra of what Weston, Allen, 
and other expensive tradesmen can afford to 
give credit for. — His conversation is agreeably 
unintelligible ; he enters the saloon with a self- 
satisfied air ; and If he meet with the husband 
of a noted beauty, he gives him two fingers, 
which is a sign well understood in high life, and 
when held upwards, puts one in mind of a beau- 
tiful line in Ovid. 

VOL. I. 8 
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** Nova cresendo reparabat cornua Phoebe." 

The Useful Man is almost always in black ; 
,bis hair very often powdered; or if he con- 
descend to own to a frissiear the «pp0fr- 
ance of a fine head of glossy well colour- 
ed hair, a pair of spectacles spoils the ef- 
fect, or he is near-sighted, and runs his nose 
into your face, and is eternally taking up his 
glass to bring the object nearer to him— Some- 
times he takes snuff; and talks prodigiously of 
the Continent. His learning and his library 
are not circumscribed ; and from his conversa- 
tion much is picked up which is retailed as ori- 
ginal at secondhand. He laughts at his patron's 
jokes; praises my lady's wit; pays attention to 
the faded beauty, and those to whom nature 
has dealt out comeliness with a " stinted hand ;" 
corrects the publications of his friends, and is 
their prototype in all literary matters. He is 
grave and respectful in his deportment, and de- 
cent in every thing. But the superlative excel- 
lence which he possesses, and that which consti- 
tutes his characteristic utile, is the support which 
he affords to his patron and dependent, for they 
are one and the same person— namely , the patron 
of his success, the dependent on his labours. 
The useful man, like Proteus, comes to his pa- 
tron's aid in the most multiform shapes. He is 
the reviewer of his or her publication ; he is 
the simple and unsuspected narrator of a work 
which he has somewhere seen*— uncommonly 
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[ novel, very intereresting, very original — a poem 
: or pamphlet fashioned in reality by himself." 

OR THE ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM A SOUND 
KNOWLEDGE OF TRAINING POSSESSED BT THAT 
CLASS OF SOCIETY TERMED " THE SPORTING 
WORLD." 

Training is of such obvious utility to the 
sportsman, that he is well assured, without due 
preparation, the Race Horse does not possess, 
in so important a degree, his fleetness ; that 
Dogs reared for any particular purpose, also re- 
i quire this invigorating aid: and the Pedestrian, 
I who feels anxious to accomplish ten miles within 
i an hour ox continue his race for a Jonger dis- 
tance, can never attempt such an exploit with 
any chance of success, without undergoing the 
process of training. The scientific PugiliStalso 
gains wind and strength by this operation ; and 
to mankind in general, its rules hold out 
the blessings of health and longevity. It is 
thus Captain Barclay speaks of its utility, 
r The Art of Training for athletic exercises 
: Consists in purifying the body and strengthening 
i Jte powers by certain processes, which thus qua- 
i J*fy a person for the acomplishment of laborious * 
| $*ertions. It was known to the ancients, v. ho 
P^d much attention to the means of augment- 
| ,n S corporeal vigour and activity; and, accor- 
flil) gly > among the Greeks and Romans, certain 
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rules of regimen and exercise were prescribed 
to the candidates for gymnastic celebrity. 

The manner of training among the ancients 
bore some resemblance to that now practised i 
by the moderns. But as their mode of livin g J 
and general habits were somewhat different frocM 
those of the present age, a difference of treat- 1 
ment is now required to produce the same J 
effect. 1 

The great object of training for running, or ' 
boxing matches, is to increase the muscular 
strength, and to improve the free action of the 
lungs, or wind, of the person subjected to the 
process ; which is done by medicines, regimen, 
and exercise. That these objects can be accom- 
plished is evident, from the nature of the human 
system. It is well known, (for it has been de- 
monstrated by experiments,) that every part of 
the firmest bones is successively absorbed and 
deposited. " The bones and their ligaments, 
the muscles and their tendons, all the finer 
and all the more flexible parts of the body, are 
as continually renewed, and as properly a secre- 
tion, as the saliva that flows from the mouth, or 
the moisture that bedews the surface. The 
health of all the parts, and their soundness ofc| 
structure, depends upon this perpetual absorp^ 
tion and perpetual renovation ; anc( exercise, by 
promoting at once absorption and secretion, 
promotes Hfe without hurrying it, renovates all 
the patts, and preserves them apt and fit for 
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every office."* When the human frame is thus 
capable of being altered and renovated, it is not 
surprising that the art of training should be 
carried to a degree of .perfection almost incre- 
dible; and that by certain processes, the breath, 
ngth, and courage of man should be so 
tTy improved as to enable him to perform 
he most laborious undertakings. That such 
effects have been produced, is unquestionable, 
being folly exemplified in the astonishing ex- 
ploits of our most celebrated pedestrians, which 
are the infallible results of preparatory disci- 
pline. * 

The skilAil trainer attends to the state of the 
bowels, the lungs, and the skin ; and he uses 
sack means as will reduce the fat, and at the 
same time invigorate the muscular fibres. The 
patient is purged by drastic medicines ; he is 
sweated by walking under a load of clothes, 
^nd by lying between feather-beds. His limbs 
are roughly rubbed $ his diet is beef or mutton ; 
his drink strong ale ; and he is gradually inured 
to exercise, by repeated trials in walking, and 
running. " By extenuating the fat, emptying 
the cellular substance, hardening the muscular 
fibre, and improving the breath, a man of the 
ordinary frame may be made to fight for one 
hour, with the utmost exertion of strength and 

* Cqie of Health, Tol. ii. p. 43. 
8* 
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courage,"* or to go over one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours. 

The most effectual process for training, is 
that practised by Captain Barclay ; and the 
particular mode which he has adopted, has not 
only been sanctioned by professional men, b 
has met with the unqualified approbation 
amateurs. The following statement, therefore,- 
contains the most approved rules ; and it is pre- 
sented to the reader, as the result of much expe- 
rience, founded on the theoretic principles of 
the art. 

The pedestrian, who may be supposed in 
tolerable condition, enters upon his training 
with a regular course of physic, which consists of 
three doses. Glauber's salts are generally pre- 
ferred ; and from one ounce and a half to two 
ounces are taken each time, with an interval of 
four days between each dose.f After having 
gone through the course of physic, he commen- 
ces regular exercise, which is gradually increased 
as he proceeds in the training. When the ob- 
ject in view is the accomplishment of a pedes* 

i 

* Code of Health, toI. ii. p. 89. I 

t It is not so generally known as it ought to be, that a salt, 
introduced into medical practice by Dr. George Pearson, of 
London, is as excellent a purge as Glauber's salt, and has none 
of the nauseous taste which renders thai purge so disagree- i 
able to many persons. The phosphate ofsoidajjs very similar to 
common nit in taste, and may be given in, a basin of gruel' or 
broth, in which it will be scarcely preceptible to the palate, 
and win aJao agree with the most delicate (stomach. 
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trian match, bis regular exercise may be from 
j 24 miles a day. He must rise at five in the 
i morning, run half a mile at the top of his speed 
I up hill, and then walk six miles at a moderate 
L pace, coming in about seven to breakfast, which 
Lfhoutd consist of beef-steaks or mutton-chops, 
! under-done, with stale bread, and old beer. Af- 
ter breakfast, he ubust again walk six miles, at a 
moderate pace ; and at twelve lie down in bed 
without his clothes for half an hour. On get- 
ting up, he must walk four miles, and return by 
four, to dinner, which should also be beef-steaks 
or mutton-chops, with bread and beer, as at 
i breakfast. Immediately after dinner, he must 
resume his exercise by running half a mile at 
the top of his speed, and walking six miles at a 
moderate pace. He takes no more exercise for 
that day, but retires to bed about feight, and 
next morning proceeds in the same manner. 
i Alter having gone on in this regular course for 
three or four we^ks, the pedestrian must take a 
four mile sweat, which is produced by running 
four miles in flannel, at the top of bis speed. 
Immediately on returning, a hot liquor is pre- 
scribed, in order to promote the perspiration, of 
which he must drink one English pint. It is 
termed sweating liquor, and is composed of the 
following ingredients, viz:— -one ounce of cara- 
way seed, half an ounce of coriander seed,. one 
ounce of root liquorice, and half an ounce of 
sugar candy, mixed with two bottles of cider, 
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and boiled down to one half. He is then pot to 
bed in bis flannels* and being covered with six 
or eight pair of blankets, and a feather bed, 
must remain in this, state from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes ;' when he is to be taken oat and 
rubbed perfectly dry. Being then well wrap- 
ped up in a great coat, be walks out gently for 
two miles to breakfast, which, on such occa- 
sions, should consist of a roasted fowl. He af- 
terwards proceeds with his usual exercise. 
These sweats are continued weekly, till within a 
few days of the performance of the match, or, 
in other words, he must undergo three or four 
of these operations. If the stomach of the pe- 
destrian be foul, an emetic or two must be given 
about a week before the conclusion of the train- 
ing, and he is now supposed to be in the highest 
condition/ Besides his usual, or regular exer- 
cise, a person under training ought to employ 
himself in the intervals in every kind of exertion 
which tends to activity, such ?s crickets, bowls, 
throwing quoits, &c. that during the whole day, 
both body and mind may be constantly occu- 
pied. 

The diet, or regimen, is the next point of 
consideration, and it is very simple. As the in- 
tention of the trainer is to preserve the strength 
of the pedestrian, he must take care to keep him 
in good condition by nourishing food. Animal 
diet is alone prescribed, and beef and mutton 
are preferred. The lean of fat beef, cooked in 
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steaks, with very little salt, is the best, and it. 
should be ratber under-done than otherwise. 
Mutton being reckoned easy of digestion, may 
be occasionally given, to vary the diet, and gra- 
tify the taste. The legs of fowls are. highly es- 
teemed. It is preferable to have the meat 
broiled, as much of its nutritive quality is lost 
by roasting or boding.* Biscuit and stale 
bread are the only preparation of vegetable 
matter which are permitted to bt. given ; and* 
everything inducing flatulency must be careful- 
ly avoided. Veal and lamb are neyer allowed, 
nor«pork, which operates as a laxative on some 
people ; and all fat or greasy substances are 
prohibited, as they induce bile, and consequent- 
ly injure the stomach. But it has been proved 
by experience, that the lean meat contains more 
nourishment than the fat, and in every case the 

. most substantial food is preferable to any other 

f kind. 

' Vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, or pota- 
toes, are never given, as they are watery, and 
of difficult digestion. On the same principle 
fish must be avoided, and, besides, they are no* 
sufficiently nutricious. Neither butter nor 

* u It may serve as a preliminary rule, that fresh meat is 
«e most wholesome and nourishing. To preserve these 
qualities, however, it ought to be dressed so as to remain ten- 
der anijuicy ; for it is by this means it will be easily digested, 
and afford most nourishment."— Willich on Diet and Regi* 
™«n,p.313. 
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cheese is allowed ; the one being very indiges- 
tible, and the other apt to turn rancid on the 
stomach. Eggs are also fo bidden, excepting 
the yolk, taken raw in the morning. And it 
must be remarked, that salt, spices, and all kinds 
of seasonings, with the exception of vinegar, are 
prohibited. 

With respect to liquors, they must always be 
taken cold; and home-brewed beer, old, but 
not bottled, is the best. A little red wine, how- 
ever, may be given to those who are fond of 
malt liquor, l>ut never more than half a pint af- 
ter dinner. Too much liquor swells the abdo- 
men, and of course injures the breath. .The 
quantity of beer, therefore, should not exceed 
three pints during the whole day, and it Bitot 
be taken with breakfast and dinner, no supper 
being allowed. Water is never given alone, and{ 
ardent spirits are strictly prohibit d, however S 
diluted. It is an established rule to avoid K- . 
quids as much as possible, and no more liquor 
of any kind is allowed to be taken than what is 
merely requisite to quench the thirst. Milk is 
never allowed, as it curdles on the stomach. 
Soups are not used ;* nor is any thing liquid 
taken warm but gruel or broth, to promote the 
operation of physic ; and the sweating liquor 

* u Broths and soups require little digestion, weaken the 
stomach, and are attended by all the pernicious efle ts of 
other warm and relaxing drink. — Willieh on DUU &c. p, 
fJ04. . 
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; mentioned above. The broth must be cooled, 
in order to take off the fat, when it may be again 
warmed ; or beef-tea may be used in the same 
manner, with little or no salt. In the days be- 
tween the purges, the pedestrian must be fed as 
usual, strictly adhering to the nourishing diet, 
by which he is invigorated. ' 

Profuse sweating is resorted to as an expe- 
dient for removing the superfluities of flesh and 
fet. Three or four sweats are generally requi- 
site, and they may be considered the severest of 
part of the process. 
Emetics are only prescribed if the stomach 

[ be disordered, which may sometimes happen, 
when due care is not taken to proportion the 
(juqntily of food to the digestive powers ; but, 
in general, the quantity of aliment is not limi- 
ted by the trainer, but left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the pedestrian, whose appetite would re- 
gulate him in this respect. Although the chief 
parts of the training system depend upon sweat- 
ing exercise and feeding, yet the object to be ob- 
tained by the pedestrian would be defeated, if 
they were not adjusted each to the other, and to 
his constitution. The skilful trainer will, there- 
fore, constantly study the progress of his art, 
by observing the effects of the process separate- 
ly* and in combination. 

If a man retain his health and spirits during 
the process, improve in wind, and increase in 
length, it is certain that the object intended 
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trifl be obtained. Bat, if otherwise, it is to be 
apprehended that some defect exists, through 
the unskilramess or mismanagement of tfcfc 
trainer, which ought instantly to be remedied 
by such alterations as the circumstances of the 
case may demand. It it evident, therefore, that, 
in many instances, the trainer must be guided 
by his judgment, and that no fixed rales of man- 
agement can, with absolute certainty be depend- 
ed upon, for producing an invariable and de- 
terminate result. 

It is fun her necessary to remark, that -the 
trainer, before he proceeds to apply his theory, 
should make himself acquainted with the consti- 
tution and habits of his patient, that he may be 
able to judge how far he can, with safety, carry 
the different parts of the process. The nature 
of bis disposition should also be known, that 
every cause of irritation may be avoided ; for, 
as it requires great patience and perseverance to 
undergo training, every expedient to sooth and 
encourage the mind should be adopted. 

It is impossible to fix a precise period for the 
completion of the training process, as it depends 
upon the condition of the pedestrian; but from 
two to three months, in most cases, will be suf- 
ficient, especially if he be in tolerable condition 
at the commencement, and possessed of suffi- 
cient perseverance and courage to submit cheer* 
fully to the privations and hardships to which he 
must unavoidably be subjected. 
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Training ii indispenaibly necessary to those 
who are to engage in corporeal exertions beyond 
dwir ordinary powers. Pedestrians, therefore, 
who are matched either against others or against 
tine, and pugilists who engage to fight, must 
aadergo the training process before they con- 
tend, as the issue of the contest, if their powers 
be nearly aqnai, will, in a groat measure, de- 
pend upon their relative condition. But the ad* 
vintages of the training system are not confined 
to pedestrians and pugilists alone, they extend 
to every man ; and wen training generally in- 
troduced, instead' of medicines, as an expe- 
: client for the prevention and cure of diseases, ks 
beneficial consequences would promote his hap- 
ymtts and prolong his life. 

It k well known to physiologists that both the 
solids and fluids which compose the human 
'frame are successively absorbed and deposited ; 
hence a perpetual renovation of the part ensues, 
regulated, as they are, by die nature of our 
food and general babits.* it, therefore, follows, 
that onr health, vigour, and activity must de- 
pend upon oar regimen and exercise; or, in 
Other words, upon the observance of those rnles 
which constitute the theory of the training pro- 
cess. The effect has accordingly corresponded 
**h die cause in all instances where training has 
heen adopted ; and although not commonly re- 
sorted to as the means of restoring invalids to 

* Ben's Anatomy* vol. i. p. 12. 
FOt. I. 
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health, yet there is every reason to believe that 
\t would prove effectual in - curing many obsti- 
nate diseases, such as the gout, rheumatism, 
bilious complaints, &c. . 
/ " Training (says Mr. Jackson) always ap- 
pears to improve the state of the lungs ; one 
of the most striking effects is to improve the 
wind, that is, it enables a man to draw a larger ] 
inspiration^ and to hold his breath longer. 9 ' H* 
further observes, by training the mental facul- 
ties are also improved. The attention is more 
ready, and the perception more acute, probably 
owing to the clearness of the stomach and better 
digestion.* 

It has been made a question whether training 
produces a lasting or only temporary effect 09 
the constitution. It is undeniable, that if a man 
be^brought to a better condition, if corpulency 
and the impurities of his body disappear, and if 
his wind and strength be improved by any pro*' 
cess whatever, his good state of health will con- 
tinue, until some derangement of his frame shall 
take place from accidental or natural causes* 
If he shall relapse into intemperance, or neglect 
the means of preserving his health, either by 
omitting to take the necessary exercise, or by 
indulging in jjfjtilitftting pr^p*"*?*' 06 ! he must 
expect such encroachments to be made on bis 
constitution as must soon unhinge his system. 

* Code of Health, vol. ii. p. 10$. 
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But if be shall observe a different plan, the be- 
neficial effects of the training process will re- 
main until the gradual decay of his natural 
functions shall, in mature old age, intimate the 
approach of his dissolution. 
' The ancients entertained this opinion : — 
'* They were," says Dr. Buchan, " by no means 
unacquainted with or inattentive to these instru- 
ments of medicine, although modern practition- 
ers appear to have no idea of removing disease 
ot restoring health, but by pouring drugs into 
ifte stomach. Herodicus is said to have been 
Ae first who applied the exercises and regimen 
*f the gymnasium to the removal of disease or 
the maintenance of health. — Among the Ro- 
mans, Asclepiades carried this so far that he is 
said by Celsus almost to have banished the use 
ff internal remedies from his practice. • He 
was the inventor of pensile beds, which were 
used to induce sleep, and of various other modes 
taf exercise and gestation, and rose to great emi- 
nence, as a physician in Rome. In his own per- 
son he afforded an excellent example of the wis- 
dom of his rules and the propriety of his regi- 
men. Pliny tells us that, in early life, he made 
a public profession that he would agree to for- 
feit all pretensions to the name of a Physician, 
should he ever suffer from sickness or die but 
of old age J and what is more extraordinary, ho 
fulfilled his promise, for he lived upwards of a 
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century, and at last was killed by a fall down 
stain."* 

It may, therefore, be admitted that the bene- 
ficial consequences, both to die body and Quod, 
arising from training, are not merely tetfcpora- 
ry, bat may be made permanent by proper care 
and attention. The simplicity of the roles is 
a great recommendation to those who nwty he 
desirous of trying the experiment, and the whole 
process may be resolved into the following 
principles:— -1st. The evacuating, which clean- 
ses the stomach and intestines. 2. The sweat- 
ing, which takes off the superfluities of flesh and 
fat. 3. The daily course of exercise, which 
improves the wind and strengthens th* aaascks. 
Lastly, the regimen, which nourishes aad 
gorates the body. 

The criterion by which it maybe known 
whether a man be in a good condition, or, what 
is the same thing, has been properly trained, is 
the state of the skin, which becomes smooth, - 
elastic, and well coloured, or transparent ! The 
flesh is also Arm and the person trained feels hinself 
light and full of spirits. But in the progress of the 
Training, his condition may be ascertained by 
the effect of the sweats, which cease to reduce 
his weight, and by the manner in which he per- 
forms one mile at the top of his speed, sub to 
walk a hundred, and therefore, if he performs 

* Code of Health. rol. ii. p. 133. 
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this short distance well, it may be concluded , 
that his condition is perfect, or that he has de- 
rived all the advantages which can possibly re- 
sult from the training process. 
< The manner of Training jockeys is different 
from that which is applicable to pedestrians and 
pugilists. In regard to jockeys, it is generally 
wasting, with the view to reduce their weight. This 
is produced by purgatives, emetics, sweats, and 
starvation. Their bodily strength is of no im- 
portance, as they have only to manage the reins 
of the courser, whose fleetness depends upon 
the weight he carries ; and the muscular power 
of the rider is of no consequence to the race, 
provided it be equal to the fatigue of a three 
or four mile heat. 

Training for Pugilism is nearly the same as 
for Pedestrianism, the object in both being prin- 
cipally to obtain additional wind and strength. 
l£ut it will be best illustrated i>y a detail of the 
process observed by Crib, the Champion of 
England, preparatory to his grand battle with 
Molineaux, which took place on the 29th of 
September, 1811. 

" The Champion arrived at Ury on the 7th of 
July of that year. He weighed sixteen stone : 
atid from his mode of living in London, and 
the confinement of a crowded city, he had be- 
come corpulent, big-bellied, full of gross. hu- 
mours, and short-breathed : and it was with dif- 
ficulty he could walk ten miles. He first went 
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through a course of physic,, which consisted of 
three doses ; hut for two weeks be walked abase 
a* he pleased, and generally traversed the wood* 
and plantations with a fowling-piece in hi* hand* 
The reports of his musket resounded every 
where through the groves and the hollows of 
that delightful piece, to the great terror of the 
magpies and wood-pigeons. 

" After amusing himself in this way for about 
a fortnight, he then commenced his regular 
walking exercise, which at first was about ten 
or twelve miles a day. It was soon after in* 
creased to eighteen or twenty j and he ran regu- 
larly, morning and evening a quarter of a mile 
at the top of his speed. In cooseqnence of bis 
physic and exercise, his weight was reduced, ta 
the course of five weeks, frum sixteen stone to 
fourteen and nine pounds. At this period, he 
commenced his sweats, and took three during 
the month he remained at Ury afterwards ; end 
his weight was gradually reduced to thirteen 
stone and five pounds, which was ascertained to 
be his pitch of condition, as he would not se- 
duce further without weakening. 

"During the course of his training the Cham* 
pton went twice to the Highlands, and took 
strong exercise. He walked to Mar Lodge, 
which is about sixty miles distant from Ury, 
where he arrived to dinner on the second day, 
being now able to go thirty miles a day wkfa 
ease, and probably he could have walked twice 
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«$ far if it had been necessary. He remained 
io the Highlands about a week each time, and 
amused himself with shooting. The principal 
advantage which he derived from these expe- 
ditions was the severe exercise be was obliged 
to undergo in following Capt. Barclay* He 
improved more in strength and wind by his jour- 
neys to the Highlands than by any other part 
of the training process. 

"His diet and drink were the same as used 
in the pedestrian regimen, and in other respects, 
the rales previously laid down were generally 
appfied to him. That he was brought to his ul- 
timate pilch of condition, was evident from the 
high state of health and strength in which he 
appeared when he mounted the stage to contend 
wUhUfolhiefWX, who has since confessed, that 
when he saw his fine condition he totally des- 
paired of gaining the battle. 
■ "Crib was altogether about eleven weeks un- 
der training, but he remained only nine weeks 
atUry. Resides his regular exercise, he was 
occasionally employed in sparring at Stonehaven, 
where he gave lessons in the pugilistic art. He 
was not allowed much rest, but was constantly ~ 
occupied in some active employment. He en- 
joyed good spirits, being at the time fully con- 
vinced that be would beat his antagonist. He 
wjts managed, however, with great address, and 
the result corresponded with the wishes of hJ£ 
Meads. 
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"It would be perhaps improper, while speak- 
ing of Crib, to omit mentioning, that, during 
his residence in the north of Scotland, he con- 
ducted himself in all respects with much pro* 
pritay. He showed traits of a feeling, humane, 
and charitable disposition on various occasions — 
While walking along Union-street, in Aberdeen, 
he was accosted by a woman apparently in great 
distress. Her story affected him, and the emotions 
of his heart became evident in the muscles of 
his face. He gave her all the silver he had in 
his pocket — ' God bless your Honour.' she said; 
* ye surely are not an ordinary man V — This 
circumstance is mentioned with the more plea- 
sure, as it affords one instance at least, in the 
mistaken opinion, that professional pugilists are 
ferocious, and totally destitute of the betterpro- 
pensities of mankind. The illustrious Mr. 
Wyndham entertained juster sentiments of the 
pugilistic art, as evinced by a print he presented 
to Mr. Jackson, as a mark of his esteem. In 
one compartment, an Italian darting his stiletto 
at his victim is represented ; and in the other, 
the combat of two Englishmen in a ring. For 
this celebrated genius was always of opinion 
that nothing tended more to preserve among th? 
English peasantry those sentiments of good faith 
and honour which have ever distinguished them 
from the natives of Italy and Spain, than the fre- 
quent practice of fair and open Boxing." 
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2PISTLX FROM TOM CKIB TO BIO BE#, 

Concerning some foul play in a late transaction., 

What ! Ben, my big hero, is this thy renown ? ' 

Is this the new go? — kick a man when he's down ! "* 

When the foe is kock'd under, to tread on him then*— 
By the list of my father, I blush for thee, Ben. 
« Fool ! foul !" all the lads of the fancy exclaim— 
Charley Shock is electrified — Belcher spits flame— 
And Molineax— ay, even Blaekey cries M Shame ! 

Time was when John Ball little difference spied 
*fwixt the foe at his feet and the friend at his side ; 
When he found (such his humour in fighting and eating) 
Hit fa, like his beef-steak, the sweeter for beating. 
Buli^s oemes, master Ben, of yow curst foreign notioaf, 
Your trinkets, wigs, thingumbobs, gold lace and lotions ; > 
Tour Noyeaus, Caracoas, and the devil knows what— 
(Otyswigof Blue Ruin* is worth a whole lot) 

Yqargveat and small eroeset ! my eyes, whet a brood ! 
^cross-buttock from me would do some cf them good ;) 
Which have spoilt you, till hardly a drop, my old porpoise, 
Of pure English claret is left in your carpus ; 
And (as Jim says i the only one trick, good or bad, 
Of the fancy youVe up to, ia Jibbing, my lad ! 
Hence it cornea— BoxiANA,t disgrace to thy page ! — 
Having floor'd by good luck, the first swtll of the age, 
Having conquered the prime one that milTd us all round, 
You kick'd him, old Ben, as he gasp'd on the groundt 
Ay— just at the time to show spunk, if you'd got any — 
Kick'd 1pm, and jaw'd him, and lagg'&X him to Botany. 

Oh, shade of the Cheesemonger! \ you, who, alasi l) 1 

Dtubledup, by the dozen, those Mounteers in brass, 1 {-, 

* *. 1r > 7 

Gi *' ' Wo' 

t Lives of all the Boxers, published by Sherwood &Co« m 

2 vols. 1/. 6*. embellished with 36 portraits. J »™ 

% Transported. ^T 

} A Life-guardsman, one of the Fancy, who disti 
himself, and was killed, in a late memorable set-to, 
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On that great day of milling, when blood lay in lakes, 
When kings held the bottle and Europe the stakes — 
Look down upon Ben— -see him, dunghill all o'er, 
Insult the fall'n foe, that can harm him no more 1 
Oat cowardly tpooney ! — again and again, 
Ry the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben. 
To show the white feather* is many men's doom, 
Bat what of one feather, Ben shows a whole Plume, ! 

THE OWLERY AT ARUNDLE CASTLE. 

This " curious fancy" of the late Duke of 
Norfolk is thus described by the Rev. John 
Evans. "We were unwilling to leave this 
venerable castle without the sight of die owls, 
which are said to be the finest in Great Britain. 
We were introduced to an utterly ruined part of 
the ancient castle, where, upon entering the en- 
closure, we saw a number of these strange look- 
ing creatures, hopping about, with an ungrace- 
ful gait, and staring at us with looks of wonder- 
ful sagacity. One stood at the mouth of a sub- 
terraneous excavation, and upon the keeper pro- 
nouncing bow wow, the owl instantly returned 
the expression, retiring at the same time gra- 
dually back again into its hole, till it had ac- 
tually got out of sight. The other owls were 
driven by the* keeper into one corner of the 
yard ; they ranged themselves along a piece of 
old timber, altogether, presenting a spectacle 
which raised in my mind *ome singular emotions. 
The countenance of the largest of them was 
marked by an unusual degree of solemnity, 

* Exhibit symptoms of terror. 
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• * An owl of grave deport andmein, 
. -Who like the Turk, was seldom seen, 

Within a rain chose his station, 

As lit for prey or contemplation : 

Upon a beam, see how he sits, 

And nods and seems to think by fits. 
, So have I seen a man of news, 

Or poet-boy, or Gazette peruse ; 

Smoke nod, and talk with voice profound, 

And fix the fate of Europe round.' 

" These owls are the finest of the horned 
kind, and' the keeper shared no small pride in 
the exhibition of them. Beauty, Beauty, was 
the name by which he called thefti together, and 
they seemed to recognise the propriety of the 
appellation with a becoming consciousness. 
Upon the justness of this term, however, the 
keeper and myself were by no mean's agreed. 

" With respect to the sight of the owls, they 
are so overpowered by the brightness of the day, 
that they are obliged to remain in the same 
spot without stirring ; and when they are forced 
to leave their retreat, their flight is tardy and 
interrupted, being afraid of striking against the 
intervening obstacles. The other birds, per- 
ceiving their constrained situation, delight to 
insult— the tit-mouse, the finch, the red-breast, 
the jay, the thrush, be. assemble to enjoy the 
sport. The bird of night remains perchfcd up* 
on a branch, motionless and confounded ; hears 
their cries, which are incessantly repeated, but 
it answers them only with insignificant gestures. 
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taming round its head and its body with a fool- 
ish air. It even suffers itself to be assaulted 
without making resistance ; the smallest, the 
weakest of its enemies, are the most eager to 
torment and to turn into ridicule. The keep 
in which the owls are shown is an undoubted 
remnant of the original Saxon building, and 
well worth the attention of the antiquary." 

This owlery is thus spoken of by another 
visiter : " 'The owls, which are still tp be seen, 
are uncommonly elegant birds, and extremely 
large, some of them measuring across the 
wings, when extended, from eight to ten feet 
Their plumage is particularly beautiful, and 
their eyes brilliant. The late Duke procured 
them from North America." 

BEAR-BAITING IN OLDEN TIMES. 

Bear-baiting was a favourite amusement of 
our ancestors. Sir Thomas Pope entertained 
Queen Mary and the Princess Elizabeth, at Hat- 
field, with a grand exhibition of " Bear-baiting, 
with which their highnesses ware „ right wen 
content." Bear-baiting was part of the amuse- 
ment of Elizabeth, among " the princely plea- 
sures of Kenilworth Castle." Rowland White, 
speaking' of the Queen, then in her 67th year, 
say*—" Her Majesty is very well. This day 
she appoints a Frenchman to do feats upon a 
rope in the Conduit Court. Tonnorrow she 
tas commanded th* bears, the bull, and the ape. 
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to *be bayte&te tite tilt ;^afd, -Upon Wednes* 
dijr she Witt' haate seleilife d*witfhig<" 
' Titf affile of Chief Master af the fi^arg, 
#&** 4l*id^itoder tbcP^cri^ri 'frith a salary 
of'ltt: j^r- dleifl* WlfcftevSr thfe»]Ting chose 
to eritertakl himself ;br his visiters with 
this sport, it was *tte Aity of the Master 
to provide' bears and ttogs, and to Superintend 
thti baiting ; andfcfras'infv&ted with unlimited 
authority to issue* commissions, and to send his 
officers into every county in England, who 
wer* empowered to seize and take away an)' 
bears, bulls, or dogs, that they thought meet 
for Iris Majesty's service. 

The latest record by which this diversion 
was publicly authorized, is , a grant to Sir 
Saunders Duncorae, Oct. 11, 1561, for the sole 
practice and profit of the fighting and combat- 
ing of wild and domestic beasts within the 
retfm of England for the space of fourteen 

y&r*. 

Occasional exhibitions of this kind were con- 
tinued till about the middle of the 18th cen- 

Portrait Of a jockey. 
. . j Fram Gfaainger's Characters. 
"To ride this season— An able jockev, fit 
to st*n < for Match Sr Weep stakes^ br King's 
Plate, tfell sifced, cad mount 1$ stone or strip to a 
feather,stond wind and limb^ atid free from* btem- 
vol, i. 10 
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isM. He was gpt, >y ,Jf pitahirei TGqb&i <wr q( 
full sister of Pfcptfofd <jftpi .»• M& gr#n4an> Vi* 
the German pri^ces^ $nj& his , great graadim 
wa&daughte* hy ]\Jg11 I Flaw^r^ ,, Bisj $i*£ *#» 
tie King's > plate ^v Tfark; aqd Hai^Weto»,itlie 
Indies' subscription ,pur$t at Nottingham* the 
give fttid tftkfc at jLifycolj^ and the, sweepstakes 
$U Neftrmarket. His <gt*an4sire beat Sam Chiff- 
pey , afc ; Epsom . a?4 Bijrford, and Patrick 
M'Chatham over the Curragh of Kildace. 
His great great grandam, rode for King 
Charles H. and &o noble is tjie. blood that flows 
in this jockey's veins, that nctnepf his family 
was ever distanced, stood five feet five, or weigh- 
ed more than* twelve stone." 

F5HALE PEnESTRLANISM. 

Ott Wednesday, October 29, 1817,, Esther 
Crosier undertook the fatiguing task pf waikbag 
one thousand miles iti 20 days, at the Washway, 
Brixton, but in consequence of some dispute, 
she gave it up, after having completed three 
hundred and fi&y miles in seven. 4ays. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS IN AMERICA. 

From the Trawls qf Mr. John Palmer, in 
1817, through the United States of America, 

: and Lopez Canada. .,,,,. . <> f • - 

" Off froni Hagers^^p,^ before, breftk flfcday. 

T# same, magnificent scenery^ apd , the safift 

Wi#. Jt t is ^ni§]iing { ^jow goo4 ; the 






stage horses arei in this fagged coUntft-^you 
sdd(mr iee any * bltody sprained or latnet W 
driver informs w^tbey are vfery tyrdy, mid with 
gemte driving «<*€* ttre. A team *f four (M-ito** 
and u&atehesi i*' worth six hundred dollar^ 
wad' will -fetch seven imndred dolta?* in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Small fltes do not 
trouble *he Jiorifes here as in England, tw*«fr 
parfaing'«beto in a swarm rofeitd the bforscPi 
head.-" There » a small brown swamp horse fly, 
and two w*te of hornets, Mack and yellow, ra* 
that* numerous, and occasionally troublesotalte* 
Women all travel on horseback in these tm>m- 
tainous regions— it would be next to hnpOseiMe 
for them to travel any other way tilt the turn^ 
pitoi Toads are cot»pleted, '• < 

" At Pftfsburg we* noticed acustowof setting 
horses (common in the Western States i) if a 
man wishes to sell one, he rides up and down 
the market and streets, showing his paces, atod 
starts it, say $0 dollars, calling out, as he rides 
along, * Twenty dollars! twenty dollars ! and 
& capital one to rack,' fee.— -(racking is a fa- 
vourite ambling pace.) When he gets a frefch 
bid, he announces it: the last bidder 1 has* die 
horse. If^the owner does not approve of being 
his owft auctioneer, it is done by one of the city 
officers for a small premium. 

* Ow afternoon's ride was through the woods, 
where* we saw many tracks of deer : one wMt 
buck passed us within gun shot at an easy trot. 
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We observed several hunters' and travcUer^'ren- 
eamproents during the dajy V theyfure;cho*mi>bfl 
an elevated spbt of groimdv a»d poles, stick*, 
and branches, are constrect?d^v«ry jroughty into 
a temporary, tot. , Mr. Keeman, wie*e we 
breakfasted, tells us be Gat always bay a Peer's 
carcase, eVeji if it weighs a t bo tidied weight,: for 
a dollar, and the gkin is worths* much more; 
He says, some »f the expert hunters will kiM 3Q 
or 80 in a season, besides bears, wolves y fox.4 
es, turkeys, and other game : buffaloes, elks, 
and moose^used to fee common here, but tfo&Jr 
have lately emigrated across he Mississippi aod 
Ohio : beavers have also disappeared* ' 

, "In the afternoon we passed a party of about 
a hundred young men and wopen holding a feAr- 
bactte frolic. It consists of a dinner, ti» Jvhich 
^ roasted hog, in the Indian style, is the promi- 
nent article; and after it, dancing, wrestfjttg} 
jumping, squirrel-shooting, &c,. Whe*e.,they 

11 came from, seemed to be the wonder, as we 
td hardly seen a bouse the last ten miles,- 

1 " From the rascality and quarrelsome beha- 
viour ; of a few of the Kentucky men, the whole 
people have got a very bad character amongst 
th^ sister states, especially for blackguardism; 
and their manner of fighting, when intoxicated ; 
but this is certainly^ confined to the lowest, and 
is optional to the fighters. The question 4s ge- 
nerally askecM-' Will you fight fair, or take if 
sough awl nimble ? I <an <wki|> you either war, 



by G— d V The English reader koowa what Air 
fighting is*but>ca» have little kteaof rough tod: 
tumble ; in the latter case, the combatant* takfc 
advantage, pull T bite, g^d kick, and with faeUnb 
fefoc&y strive to gouge, or t«rn ea#h otfaeirfe 
eyes, out of thefr sockets, I never sa# a goug* 
Jog match,, sad though often of necessity in the. 
lowest cowpaoy, never had any one offer tad© 
me Ibat favour. I believe it is not to conttnota 
by any means as is represented. 1 taw but two 
men who bad been injured by this method of 
fighting— one bad almost lost an eye, and the 
other, a free negro, was osarly or totally *igbt<. 
less* They both lived on tfctf bank* of tb* 
Ohio* where this dreadful art. is roost practiced \ 
it was introduced from the Southern Mates* 
There certainly ougbt.to.be a strong law e»* 
acted to prevent a resortto so brutal a, practice ^ 
sarely it is a disgrace and stigma to the legis- 
lature. Prize-boxing is unknown in the United 
States." 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON iJTD THE SHEPHERD. 

In the year 18-18, as die Duke was upon a 
sporting visit at the seat of the marquis of Salis- 
bury, Hatfield, he met with the following curi- 
ous adventure. 

A farmer who had been much annoyed by the 
hunters riding across his corn, directed his shep- 
herd to stake up and make fast all his gates^that 
adjoin the roads.' Itsobappened that the Duk^ 

10* 
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r*de up to one of these gates, which the shep- 
herd was lolling over} and who was directed by 
the Duke to open the gate for bun. The shep- 
herd refused compliance, and told htm to go 
round, for he should not ride over his master's 
corn. Tfte Duke therefore rode o£ When the 
man went home, bis master inquired of him if 
be had stooped the hunters ? w Ay, * master," the 
shepherd answered, " that I have — and not only 
them, but also that soldier-man that Bonaparte 
could not stop." The farmer took an early oppor- 
tunity of apologizing to Lady Salisbury for the 
rudeness of his servant, and stated, that had he 
been aware that the Noble D«ke would hw 
been out that day, bis gates should not have been 
fastened, and at the feame time mentioned what 
his man had said, which on being related to the 
Duke, caused, as may be expected, a hearty 
laugh. 

AN EPITAPH. 

Beneath this turf a female lies, 
That once the boast of fame was ; 

Have patience, reader, if you Ye wise, 
You'll then know what her name was. 

In days of youth, (be censure blind) _ 

To men she. would be creeping; ; 

When 'mongstthe many one pro v'd kind, 
And took her into — keeping. 

Then to the stage* she bent her way, 
Where more applauded none was ; 

* A little spaniel bitch strayed into the Theatre, in Drury- 
Lane, and fixed upon Mr. Beard as her master and protec- 
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She gainM »new lovers ev'ry day, 

But constant still to — one was. 

^y J)l«yers, poets, peers, address'd, 
Nor bribe nor flattery moy'd her ; 

An3 tho' by all the men caress'd, 
Yet all the — women lov'd her. 

Some kind remembrance then bestow 
t Upotuthe peaceful sleeper ; 
Her name was PhillU^ you must kriow, 
One Hawthorn was her keeper. 

MAJOR TOPH AM, 

Of the Wold Cottage, Yorkshire. 

Every public character who has in the least 
idegret contributed towards the wellbeiiig of 
society ment*80me notice to posterity ; and tew 
are there to be found who have performed a mare 
| active part than the subject of the present me* 
tnoir, either in fashionable lift, or? in^the more 
Ihealthftil and invigorating pursuits of the sports 
of the field. 

Major Edward Topham is the son of Francis 
Topham, Esq. LL.D. who was roaster of the 
faculties and jttdge of the perogative court of 

tor, wrs "censtantly at his heels, and attended him on the 
stage in the character of Hawthorn. She died much la- 
mented, not only by her master, who was a member of the 
Beef Steak Club, but by all the members ; at one of their 
meetings, as many as chose it, were requested to furnish, 
at the next meeting an epitaph. Among divers, preference 
was given to the above, from the pen of the late worthy 
John Walton, to whom the club were obliged for the well- 
known balla4 of * Ned and Nell," and some beautiful songs. 
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York, at which place he resided. He was reckon- 
ed one of the most eminent civilians of his day; 
and it was in a great measure owing to the Dum- 
ber of unfortunate cases that came before him as 
a judge, which be so strongly represented in a 
phamphlet addressed to the theu Lord Hard- 
wicke; that the act which put aaend to the Fleet 
marriages pafesed. ' 

Major Topham passed eleven years at Eton, 
where he was fortunate enough to be distinguish* 
ed by frequently having his verses publicly rea4 
by the master in school, or, as it is there termed, 
by being " sent up for good." 

After leaving Eto^ Major Topham went. as a 
jfellow-conintoBer to Trinity College, Cap** 
bridge, where be remained four yeare* . 1 
enough to put on wktt is there called M ai 
Harry Soph's gown," which many . pruifJe 
would think was exchanging a good for a bad 
gown ; that of the fellow-commataff JftiQg 
purple and silver, and the Harry Sopkj black, 
silk. • '■! 

From Cambridge be went abroad for a year 
and a half, and afterwards travelled through.. 
Scotland. This little tour became better 
known, as he afterwards gave an account of it 
in "Letters from Edinburgh," published by 
Dodsley. As the work of a stripling, tbey 
were so well received, that the first edition was 
soon out of print. Thence he removed to jthe 
seat of all human joy, in the eyes of a young- 



man, London, aftd entered » inlowtl# fast Vegir 
meat of Jifc-guartfe. He. tyas soon appointed 
a4|otaiit of that «orps$, and .shortly sifter, exhi- 
bited as a character w • tbft/window* of all the 
print shops, under ]the title of ifl-The Tip-top 
Adjutant," In truth, he was a Marfcinette of hU 
day, and. shortly converted a very heavy ilVf 
disciplined regiment into a very good one. In 
consequence of this he received several com- 
mendatory notices from the" King, and ihsojd 
general officers of the time*. ." 

The Major; howeyejy was not so absolutely 
absorbed in military tactics, as even theit- totally 
to estrange himself from literary .pursuits. In the 
midst of his various avocations, he utrote many 
prologues and epilogues, to the dramatic pie- 
ces of his friends. To some of Mr. Camber* 
| laad'* dramatic pieces ,and to all those composed 
by his friend Mr. Andrews, he gave the last 
wiprd in the shape of an epilogue., Amongst 
those that produced the- greatest : applause on 
the stage, was a prologue spoken by Mr. Lee 
Lewis, in the character of Moliere's old woman, 
which had the effect of bringing for many nights 
together a full house befpre the beginning of 
the play— -a circumstance in, dramatic story 
somewhat singular* » . * ; ■ , 

The managers of Dr.ury?lane sl ^rhp had pro- 
tracted their season to a great length, at .the 
close of, it, to add to tbeir pwfys, let their the* 
atre for, a few nights to a- paptv, collected, hea~ 



ven knows x how ! of people : wfco fancied tlifey 
bad gtfcfrt stage talents. HamletY advice t* 
actors formed no part of : tlei* tragedy; 
Ataongst tbe rest wtt& the father of Lawirerioi 
the painter,' ifrho having been* unsuccessful 
tbe wine trade, as an innkeeper, ftncied thftt 
had, at least, all the spirit necessary fbr a 
gfedian. ■ • '\ 

It was this subject, luckily Occurring M 
time, that* Major Topham selected for &n 
logue, which was most Admirably delivered 
Misfc Furren. The effect was such, that the el 
er Colman often declared that it brought 
Jrandred pound* to the'Haymarkfct theatre d 
ring that season. • 

Major Topham remained adjutant" of the 
life-guards about seven years, during which 
.rtod he succeeded in making it the'patteftr 
merit of the kingdom, and therefore, in so 
measure, actually merited the appellation of 
Tip-top Adjutant. After this, in the regn 
course of purchase and promotion, be rose to 
a captain. 

At this time he first became aequainteif 
old *Mr. Efwes, who frequently used to 
#fth hirii on guard, when he -#as ndt engaged ta 
the House of Commons. The' son of Mr: Elwdj 
was at that time in the satne regiment ; ana 
it was from this circumstance that Major To^ 
ham became enabled to confer on that seta thos^ 
essential benefits which he afterwards perform- 
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|d« Having great influence with old fibres, he 
bad often been; solicited by his friend to take an 
importunity of speaking to the father on the 
(filjeet of. making a will, as, from being a Ba- 
son be.ioold not have .inherited without ih 
erapiigpance.to talking about his .property 
chmore to disposing of it, was in. Mr. Elw^a 
oaceivable;. and therefore it was a matter qf 
utmost delicacy and difficulty. Major Top* 
, however, was fortunate enough to choose 
moment, and to find a way to overcome this 
ally, and the two sons owe entirely to Jiira 
whole of the immense property they now 
sess, and when perhaps this property may be 
mated at seven hundred thousand pounds, it 
st be considered as a service, In point of fen- 
ce, that has seldom been performed by 
person to another. 
From being more of a literary man than in 
ral falls to the lot of officers, he bad fre- 
tly at bis dinner parties on guard, men not 
ally seen. in a military mess. Home Tooke, 
elder Colman, M. P. Andrews, John Wilkes 
Bui many other characters then well known, 
peie in the habit of visiting him there. 
jr The life of a captain of horse-guards, except 
fkea on duty, which was only four days in eve** 
pi months was,, at that time, a life of perfect 
paetivfcy, and therefore soon became irksome 
P Major Topharo. , 
A circumstance happened about this time to 
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the Majoiy whieii, &s has Wn said, gave a sort 
ofd&tinguisbingcolbur iotkisi fatare lifa.«» Mrs. 
Wtlisy of Drury-l*tie tbe^tfe,. confessedly 
one of the most beautiful /women:' of. the day in 
which she lived, through the .mddhm&of a friend^ 
sent to request him to write berao^epitagae for 
her. benefit. He/naturally* did; not deny her ve* 
quest ; and of course, the treading arktinstraetiug 
her l in the deliver yj produced interviews, 
which the company of a woman so beautiful 
mast always make dangerous; There are, a* 
Steuie says, " certain chords, and vibrations* 
and notes, thai are correspondent m the hutr ^ 
feelings, which frequent interviews awaken i 
harmony,?' and — if puas did not require spellin 
— frequent!}' produce a consort; 

It raay also be naturally supposed, that in r 
turn for the greatest gift a man can receive, 
heart of a most beautiful woman, he woul 
devise every method to become serviceable td 
her interests and dramatic character, and thinfaj 
his time and talents never better employed tbarf 
in advancing the reputation of her he loved.! 
This desire, indied, gave a new spur to bwj 
mind, and a freak activity to his genius. It was' 
this idea that first inspired the thought' of esta- 
blishing a public print. It has been said$ more 
than metaphorically, that; "Love fhst created 
the wArld J 5 Here it was reaped* Gallatttrv 
began what literature supported, and politick 
finished. * It was thns,; as we understand, from a 
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wMi to a&i<# Mi's. Wefls 1a h«r dramatic life, 
tftrtdie par>e*'6f"Th*Wwld M first-originated, 
dnd ^rbkiii, begintifog from the pfessioitfor. a fine 
Woman, attracted to itsetf shortly afterwards as 
fttoch public notice as ever felt to the share of a 
dailjr,* arid constantly a very fugitive publica- 
tion. 

Froth the dispositions he made, perhaps 
ftbre from the conversation which was general- 
f \y held that such a publication wa8 about to 
come forth, in one wjeek the demand for The 
World exceeded that which bad been ftijtde in 
the same time for any other newspaper. Wifh 
the exception of the Anti-Jacobin, no public 
print ever went upon the same ground ; not de- 
pending so much on the immediate occurrence 
br scandal of the day, as upon the style of ' 
writing, and the pleasantries that appeared 
there. In truth, some of the most ingenious men 
contributed towards it ; and when the names of 
f Merry, Jerningham, Andrews, Mrs. Cowley, 
[Mrs. Robinson, Jekyll, and Sheridan, are men- 
! tfcmed as having frequently appeared in this 
[print, the remark will not be doubted. The 

■ poetry of The World was afterwards collected 
\ m four volumes. Merry and Mrs. Cowley were 
! the Delia Crusca, and Anna Matilda, who were 

■ so long admired, *and who, during the whole 
} writing of those very beautiful poems, Were 

perfectly unknown to each other. 
j But admired as these productions," and many 
»'OL. i. 11 
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otters werey that appeared in the paper of The 
World, it is a singular facj that tte corres|ft>ijd- 
ence of two boxers, Humphries and Mendoza, 
raised tbe sale of the paper in a higher degree 
than all the contributions of the most ingenious 
writers* It was the fashion of that time forjtfie 
pugilists to send open challenges to each other, 
and thus, publicly announce their days of fight- 
ing. This they chose to do through " The 
World," as considering it the most fashionable 
paper,* . 

In a short time Mrs. Wells, by her own Ufr 
trinsic merit, added to a little instruction, rose 
to be one of the first actresses of her time. 

Mayor Topham's wishes, therefore, were fully 
gratified. The paper of The World, of which 
be was editor, had extended itself beyond his ' 
utmost expectations. It was looked to as a 
repository for all the best writers of the day; ! 
it gave the tone to politics, and what to him was 
still dearer, it contributed to the fame of the < 
woman he loved. 

But alas ! the dearest and most sanguine of 
our hopes are but as breath. Mrs. Wells, in her 
eagerness to appear in a particular part, to 
oblige the manager of Covent-gardeji, too soon 
after the birth of her last child, produced a re- 

* BeWs Weekly Despatch is now the vehiele for ttoe 
curious literary compositions. 
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volution of milk, which afterwards flew to her 
Bfcad, and occasionally disordered her brain. 

On this melancholy event taking place, the 
paper of The Wbrld, at which Major Topham, 
bad incessantly laboured for nearly five years, 
and ifrhich had how attained an unrivalled de- 
gree of eminence, lost in hid ejres a)l its charms. 
He first determined to let it, reserving a certain 
profit from it safe ; and in a . short time be re- 
solved to dispose bt it altogether. 

In Act, and without a pan, on quitting C( The 
World," Major Topham retired to "his native 
tounty, where the duties a country magistrate, 
in a targe county, occupied his time, added to a 
farm of some hundred acres under his oWn man- 
agement. 

Major Topham, living in the Wohls of York- 
shire, has not been insensible to the pleasure de- 
rived from rural sports. Among other country 
amusements, he has founded metny coursing es- 
tablishments. He was the possesser of the cele- 
brated greyhound Snowball, brother to Major, 
fte property of Colonel Thornton— -whose breed 
h so well known, and so highly esteemed in the 
Sporting World . The daughters of Major Top* 

I ham are greatly distinguished for their superior 

| skill in horsemanship. 

I One of the last of his literary works was the 

\ fife of Mr. Elwes. If wide spread circulation 
be any test of merit, it certainly had this to 
boast It was originally published in numbers 
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in The World, which it raised in sale ope thou- 
sand papers. It was thence copied into all the 
different provincial ones, and afterwards with 
some revisions, collected and published in a 
vplume. It h^s gdne through eleven editions. 
The late Horace Walpole q$e*l to say of it, that 
it was. the best collection of genukie anecdote 
|ie knew. 

Nor has this, author been less. distinguished 
for his knowledge and ejperietuee as a sports- 
man, having r very handsomely, contributed his 
assistance in writing an interesting account of 
" ancient and modern coursing," also interesting 
notes to a new and beautiful edition of Somer* 
ville's chase.* • 

No man has more of the manners of a gentle- 
man,, or more of the ease and elegance of fash- 
iouable life, than Major Topham ; thpugh food 
of retirement, his knowledge of life and man- 
ners enlivens his conversation with a perpetual 
novelty, while his fcve of humour and ridicule* 
always retained within the bounds of benevo- 
lence atod good-nature, add to the pleasures of 
the social table, and animajte the jocundity of 
the festive board. 

* Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, price 6s. with 
some fine engravings by Scott. 
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ON VIEWING AH OLD BENCH IN THE PARK AT 
WINDSOR, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF THIRTY 
YEARS. ', J 

By Major Tophatn. * 

Hail, good old bench ! the seat of my first folly, 
Thy sight creates a smile, anil makes me melancholy : 

For oh I what years hare roll'd between, 

How many a tragic, comic scene, 

Since sporting on thy playful green, 
Thames saw me first — an Eton boy. 

Dear scenes of fond illusion past, 

Too gay, too innocent to last I . , 

But thou, rude bench, of 'pleasant seeming, 

But with disaster strangely teeming.: 

For reofcless he who venturing first 

On that strange land with witchery curst, 

"Where magic visions strike the eyes, 

But Womak in the ambush lies. 

—Woman to harm and to annoy— 

The source of every tear and every joy ! 

Then stop forewarn' d— -a moment stop from sinning, 
Thou dream'st not of the plagues but now beginning ; 

Attracted by the dimpled smile, 
, So playful and so free from guile, 

Yet so deceitful all the while. 
Stop, while thou canst, unthinking boy ! 

Mirthful have been thy days till now ; 

Soon wilt'thou wear an altered brow : 

Then wilt thou wonder that to-morrow 

So soon can wear the face of sorrow, 

Regret, distrust, and jealous fears, — 

For love, like rainbows, smiles in tears; • 

Dewy and light his airy form. * 

* Then comes behind that April storm, 

Woman — to charm and to annoy, 

The scarce of every tear and every joy ! 

Then blest the hour, when time in pity cooling 
The feverish vein, which leads us on to fooling, 

11* 
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And (be th« tempter maid or -wife) 
Lares us to combat care and strife, 
And break the bonds of social life : 
'Till age arrests the infuriate boy ; 

Then comes Reflection* sober power, 
Friendship^ to charm the calmer hoar, 
A tie which knows not to disorder 
With transports which on anguish border 5 
Bat cheers u« like the setting sun— 
When love his flaming cVmrse has ran, 
'Till every fond delusion o'er, 
-Deceitful woman charms no more, 
Woman, to harm and to annoy, 
The source of every tear, and every joy ! 

UNITED EFFORTS OF A PEDESTRIAN AND A 

HORSE. 

At Chelmsford in Essex, in 1818, Mr. Ives, a 
resident, and a mare, belonging to Mr. Crooks, 
jun. sheep-dealer, also of Chelmsford, com- 
menced the extraordinary undertaking of per- 
forming 200 miles in twenty-four hours. The 
>mare and the pedestrian started at a quarter 
past one o'clock from the Red Lion, at Spring- 
field ; the former travelling six miles, and the 
latter one mile on the Colchester road. The 
mare performed sixty milels by ten o'clock at 
night, when she was taken into the stable and 
rested for four hours, after which she resumed 
her task, and had completed 132 miles by 43 
minutes past 12 o'clock next day. The pe- 
destrian, in the course of the night, rested three 
hours, and by half-past 12 o'clock the next day 
had made good seventy miles, which added tp 
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those performed by the mare, made 202 miles in 
twenty-three hours and twenty eight minutes, 
leaving thirty-two. minutes to spare, and two 
miles over. The mare was led throughout her 
journeys by 'the proprietor and some of his 
friends, who occasionally relieved each other ; 
and at the termination of her performance, ap- 
peared but very little, if at all, distressed, ^consi- 
dering the extraordinary number of miles she 
hhd travelled. The pedestrian accomplished 
bis part with apparent ease, and there is ao 
doubt that they could have effected some miles 
in addition within the given time* Thousands 
of persons witnessed the result of this match 
against time, and at the conclusion the victors 
were escorted into ^Chelmsford by a constdera- 
ble body of horsemen and a band of music. 

ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND FOWLS, SPORTING, RACES, 
&C. AMONG THE AFGHAUNS. 

By the Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

The distant and extensive kingdom of Can- 
bul, bounded on the east by Hindostan, on the 
south by the Persian gulf, and on the west by a 
desert, contains some animals apparently of a 
species distinct from those of other parts. -The 
dogs, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
mhis account of that kingdom, remarks, de- 
serves to be mentioned. The greyhounds are 
excellent ; *tbey are bred in great numbers, par- 
ticularly among the pastoral tribes, who are 
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most attached to hunting* Pointers resembling 
our own in shape and quality, are by no means 
uncommon, and are called khundee. A long* 
haired species of cats, called boorank, are ex- 
ported in great numbers, and are every where 
called Persian cats. 

There are two or three sorjs'of eagles, and 
many kinds of hawks, .among which is the gen- 
tle falcon, the best of all ; the large gray short- 
winged bird, called batiz in Persian,, and kuwil 
in Turkish, is thought to be the goss-hawk. 
The shauheen is taught to soar over the falco- 
ner's head, and strike the quarry as it rises. 
The chirk is taught io strike the antelope, fasten 
on its head, and retard it till the greyhounds 
come up. Herons, cranes, and storks, are com- 
mon, and also a bird, called capk by the Per- 
sians and Afghauns, and the hill chicore by the 
Indians, but which is known in Europe by the 
name of the Greek partridge. A smaller bird, 
called soosee, it is said, has never been heard of 
but among the Afghauns. The favourite 
amusement of these people is the chase, which 
is followed in various modes, according to the 
nature of the country, and the game to be pur- 
sued. Large parties often assemble on horse- 
back, or on foot, and form a crescent, which, 
sweeping the country to a very great extent, is sure 
to rouse whatever game may be in their range. 
They manage so as to drive it into a valley, or 
some other convenient place, when they clo*j 
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in, and fall upon it with their dogs and 
their guns. Stilf more frequently a few. men go 
oat together, with their greyhounds and their 
gpns, to course hares, foxes, and deer, or shoot 
any game that may fall in their way. . 

» In some parts of the country they take hares, 
of perhaps rabbits, with ferrets* Tbeir mode 
of shooting deer is by stalking bullocks and 
camels, trained to walk between them and the 
game, so as to cpnceal the hunter. In winter 
they track wolves and other wild animals in the 
snow, and shoot them in their dens. In some 
peaces* they dig a hole in the ground near the 
spring, and conceal themselves there to shoot 
the deer a#d other animals that come there at 
flight tp drink. They, also go out at night to 
shoot hyaenas, whicfy then issue from their den* 
and pro without for their prey. They never 
shoot birds flying, but fire at them with small 
shot as they are sitting or running along the 
ground. They have no hawking, except in the 
cast; but often ride down partridges in away 
which is much easier of execution than one wohld 
n&agine. Two or more horsemen put up a par- 
tridge, which makes a short fly and sits down ; a 
horseman then puts it up again, and the hunters 
relieve one another so as to allow the bird no 
rest till it becomes too tired to fly, when they ride 
over it as it runs, or knock it down with sticks. 

a Races are not uncommon, especially at mar- 
riages : the bridegroom gives a camel to be run 
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for ; twenty or thirty horses start, * and they mn 
for ten or twelve miles over th$ best ground they 
can find., With the better sort, v it is a 'common 
atousemerit to tilt with their lances in the rest, 
at a wooden peg stuck in the ground, which they 
endeavour knock over, or to pick up on 'the 
point of their spears. They also practise their 
carbines and matchlocks on horseback; and AH 
ranks fire at marks with guns, or with bows and 
arrows. They shoot for some stake 1 ; common- 
ly for a dinner ; but never for a large sum of 
money. The great delight of all the western 
Afghaons is to dance the attain or ghoomboor. 
From ten io twenty men or women stand up in 
a circle, (in summer before their houses and 
tents, and in winter round a fire,) a person stands 
within the circle to sing and play on some in- 
strument. The dancers gq through a number of 
attitudes and figures, shouting, clapping their 
hands, and snapping their fingers. ' Every now 
and then they join hands and move slow or fast, 
according to the music, all joining in chorus. 

Most of their games appeared to the English 
very childish, and can scarcely be' reconciled to 
their long beards and grave behaviour. Marbles 
are played by grown up men through all the 
Afghaun country and Persia. A gkme general- 
ly played, is one called khogsye by the Doo- 
raunces, and cabuddee by the Tanjcks. A man 
takes' his left foot in his right hand and hops 
.about on one leg, endeavouring to overset his 



adversary, wfaa advices u> the s*p>e w*y . TJus 
is played by several on a side, and to, a stranger 
appears very complicated, Quoits, played with 
circular fiat stones ; and bunt the dipper, play-r 
ed with a cap, are also very common,; as are 
wrestling, and other trials of strength and skill* 
Fighting quails, cocks, dogs, rams, and even 
camels, are much admired* During their rut- 
ting season, if camels ace matched, they fight 
with such fury that the spectators are obliged to 
stand out of the way of the beaten camel*-, whp 
xansqffat His utmost speed, and is often pursued 
by the victor to a distance from the field of bat- 
tle* Ail these games are played for some stake, 
sometimes for money, and sometimes the win- 
ner takes the beaten cock, ram, or camel ; but 
the general stake, is a dinner. 

It would take a great deal of time to describe 
1 their gymnastic exercises, or the innumerable 
postures which wrestlers are taught to assume. 
Some of the principal we may, however, notice: 
In one of them the performer places himself on 
his hands and toes, with his arms stiff and his 
body horizontal, at a distance from the' ground. 
He then throws his body forward, and at tbe 
same time bends bis arms, so that his chest and 
belly almost sweep the ground. When his body 
is as far thrown forward as possible, he draws 
it back to the utmost ; straightens his arms, and 
is prepared to repeat the motion. A person un- 
used to this exercise could not perform it ten 
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times without intertnisdion •: 'tut such is the 
strength it confers when often used, that one 
English officer wa^ able to go through it si* hcui- 
, dred tines without stopping, arid this operation 
he repeated twice a day. 

Another exercise is whirling a heavy club 
round the head, in a way that requires the ex- 
ertion of the whole body. It is either done with 
an immense club held in both hands, or with one 
small club in each. A third exercise is to draw 
a very strong bow, which has a heavy iron i 
chain instead of a ring. It is first drawn with 
the right band like a common bow, then thrown \ 
over to the right, drawn with the left band, and 
afterwards pulled down violently whh both, till 
the head and shoulders appear between the bow 
and the chain. This last' exercise only operates 
bo the arms and the chest, but the others strain 
every muscle in the fratne. There are many 
other exercises intended to strengthen the whole, 
or particular parts of the body, which ajudicious 
master applies accordiag to the defects of bis 
pupil's formation. The degree to which these 
exercises bring out the muscles, and increase the 
strength, is not to be believed. Though fatiguing 
for the first few days, they afterwards occasion a 
pleasurable feeling, and a sensation of lightness 
and alacrity which lasts the whole day; and Mr. 
Elphinstone adds, " I never saw a man who had 
performed them long, without a large chest, fine 
limbs and swelling muscles. They are one of 
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the best intentions which Europe could borrow 
from the East; and, in* fact, they bear a strong 
resemblance to the gymnastic exercises of ancient 
Greece." s 

| SAOACITT .OF THE HEDGE-HOG. 

During the summer of 1818, as Mr. Lane, 

, game-keeper to the Earl of Galloway, was 

I, passing by the wood of Calscadden, near 

j Garliestowo, in Scotland, he fell in with a hedge 

! hog, crossing the road at a small distance be- 

| fore him, carrying on its back six pheasant's 

1 eggs, which, upon examination, he found it had 

pilfered from a pheasant's nest hard by. The 

| ingenuity of the creature was very conspicious, 

| as several of the remaining eggs were holed, 

which must have been done by it, when in the 

act of rolling itself over the nest, in order to 

make as -many adhere to its prickles as possible. 

After watching the motions of the urchin for a 

short time longer, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately 

crawl into a furze bush, where its nest was, and 

where the shells of several eggs were strewed 

'around, which had, at some former period, been 

conveyed thither in the same manner. 

Another instance of the sagacity of the hedge 
hog is also recorded by Plutarch : — "A citizen 
6/Cyzicus formerly acquired the reputation of a 
'good mathematician, for having learned the 
property of a hedge-hog. It has its burrows 
open in divers places, and to several winds ; and 
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foreseeing the change of the wind, steps the 
bole onf that side ; which that cttixen perceiving, 
gave the city certain predictions to what corner 
the wind would shift next." 

THE LAP BOO. 

' By W. Upton. 

'Tis little Shock, my lady's dog, 
An angry bard expresses ; • 
. With curly charms must till her arms, 
And share her fond caresses. 

Dear woman ! turn your eyes around, 

Another Dog implores ye ; 
Be not so blind, in man youll find 

A creature that adores ye. 

• 

Nor spaniel, poodle, shook, or pug, 
(However they may grumble ;) 

To gain that bliss, from you a kiss. 
Were ever yet so humble. 

Then ladies, dear ones ! kinder grow, 
Nor live to teaze anji flout him ; 
' But make your plan that lap dog, Man ! 
And throw your arms about bim. 

CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF A TAME SEAL. 

In January, 1819, in the neighbourhood of 
Burntisland) a gentleman completely succeeded 
in taming a seal ; its singularities attracted the 
curiosity of strangers daily. It appeared to 
possess all the sagacity of the dog, and lived in 
its master's house, and eat from his hand. In 
his fishing excursions, this gentleman generally 
took it with him, upon which occasions it afford- 



at no small eatertainmeai. When throw* into 
the waster, it would follow for miles Ike track of 
die boat, and although thrast back by the oars, 
it never relinquished ks purpose. Indeed it 
struggled so hard to regain its seat, . that one 
would imagine its fondness for its master had 
entirely overcome the natural predilection of its 
native element. 

THE SCORPION. 

From Pananti's Account of Algiers. 

The natives frequently amuse themselves by 
a curious kind of warfare, which is created by 
shutting up a scorpion and a rat together in a 
dose cage, when a terrible coutest ensues, which 
has been .known to continue sometimes for above 
an hour; it generally ends by die death of the 
scorpion ; but in a little time after, the rat be* 
gins to swell, and in violent convulsions soon 
shares the fate of bis vanquished enemy. It is 
also a favourite diversion with the Moors, to 
surround one of these reptiles with a circle of 
straw, to which fire is applied ; after making 
several attempts to pass the flames, it turns on 
itself, and thus becomes its own executioner.* 

THE CLOWN AND THE OEESE. 

In die beginning of July 1818, a gentleman, 
on his way by water from Westminster at 

* In the « Giaour* this singular fact ie finely alluded to, by 
Eord Byron. * 
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Blackfriar's bridge, felt his curiosity excited by 
observing the craft which line die river on both 
sides, crowded with spectators, gazing with 
anxious eyes at some object on the surface of 
the water. Upon advancing a little nearer to 
the object of curiosity, he beheld a human beiog 
seated ki a washing-tub, floating with the tide 
under the pilotage of six geese, yoked to the 
aquatic vehicle, and proceeding with all the 
grave composure of a civic voyage to Westmin- 
ster. Whenever the geese were inclined to de- 
viate, he observed they were gently guided by 
the aid of a stick into the right course again. 
On inquiring into the cause of this exhibition, 
he found that the personage thus launched upon 
90 perilous an enterprise, was Usher, the pro- 
fessional grimacier of the Cobnrg theatre, whose 
aquatic feats of this description had acquired 
him much celebrity, and who, on this occasion, 
had laid a wager of ten guineas to perform a 
voyage from Blackfriars to Westminster, in the 
frail bark which we have just described. 

* » 

THE CHASE OF I*IFE. 

« 

By Mr. Upton. 

The Age is a Chase, from the time we draw breath, 

The present^ the future, and past; 
And tho' all must yield to the grand archer, Death, 
. The snprt isjtept up to the last. ,, 

^ The Statesman's a Huntsman, ambition's his game; 
The Soldie tfor glory contends ; 
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The Sai/er for England emblazon's his fame, 
' And ranks with her dearest of friends. 

The Patriots a Lion, his country the field 

He chooses to run down her foes ; 
The Courtier** a Spaniel, will supple and yield, 

And a Coxcomb"* a Jay in fine clothes. 

The Bailiff* a Kite, ever bent on his prey ; 

The BufljyVa- Magpie, all talk; . 
The Miter a Muckworm, appears night and day, 

And a Lawyer's a blood-sucking Hawk. 

The Prude is a Fox, "rather crafty and sly, 

Pretending aversion to sin ; 
The Coquets an Eel, that demands a sharp eye. 

And frequently not worth a pin. 

The Wife* loving wife, is the pride of the Chaae, 

And life's gloomy evening cheers ; 
And where is the Hunter can't easily trace, 

The sweet tempered girls are all Deer*, 

THLE HORSE AND VIPER. 

Tbe great viper called Fer de Lame, is one 
of the most dreadful scourges in the West Indies, 
but it is found only in Martinique, St. Lucia, 
and another small Island. This viper is so 
savage, that the moment it sees any person, it 
immediately erects itself, and springs upon him. 
In raising itself, it rests upon four equal circles' 
formed by the lower part of the body ; when it 
springs, these circles ate suddenly dissolved. 
After the spring, if it should miss its object, it 
may be attacked with advantage ; but this re- 
quires considerable courage, for, as soon as it 
can erect itself again, the assailant runs die 
greatest risk of being bitten. Often, too, it is 

12* 
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so bold as to follow its enemy by leaps and 
bounds, instead of fleeing from him ; and it does 
not cease the pursuit till its revenge is glutted. 
In its erect position it is so much the more formi- 
dable, because it is as high as a man, and can 
even bite a person on horseback. 

M. Morreau de Jonnes was once riding 
through a wood, when his horse reared ; and 
when the rider looked round to discover the. 
cause of the animal's terror, he perceived a 
Fer de Lance viper standing quite erect in a 
bush of bamboo, and heard it hiss several times. 
He would have fired at it with his pistol, but the 
affrighted horse drew* back so ungovernably, 
that he was obliged to look about for somebody 
to bold him. He now espied, at some distance, 
a negro upon the ground, wallowing in his 
blood,- and culling with a blunt knife the flesh 
from the wound occasioned* by the bite of the 
same viper. When M. Jonnes acquainted him 
with his intention of killing the serpent; he 
earnestly opposed it, as he wished to take rt 
alive, and make use of it ftrf'his cure* according 
to fbe Superstitious notions of the negroes. *. lie 
presently arose, cut some lianes, made a snare 
with them, and then concealing himself behind 
the bush, near the viper> he attracted its attention 
by a low whistling noise, and suddenly throw- 
ing a noose over the animal; drew it tight, and 
secured his enemy. M. Morreau saw this ne- 
gro a twelvemonth afterwards, but he had not 
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perfectly recovered the me; of the limbs bitten 
by the viper. The negroes persecute these y*H 
per* wkb the greatest acrimony. When they 
have lulled one, they cut off its head, and bury 
it deep in the earth,, that , no mischief may be 
done by the fangs, which are dangerous after 
the death of the animal.. Men and beasts shun 
this formidable reptile ; the birds manifest the 
same aatipmby for that as they do for owls in 
Europe, and a small one of the Loxia kind, even 
gives warning by its cry, that a viper is at 
hand. 

SKETCH OF A DISTINGUISHED SPORTSWOMAN 

Lady Fearnought wasfthe only cElld of a gen- 
tleman of large fortune, in Sussex, who was a 
perfect Nimrodinthe chase;. he was do&tingly 
fond of her. Having no son to initiate into his 
favourite pursuits, or participate with him in the 
pleasures of hunting and shooting, and see- 
ing his daughter a fine robust girl, he determin- 
ed to bring her up in the place of one ; and, as 
she had strong animal spirits, great muscular 
strength, and rude health, she preferred partak- 
ing of the field, sports of her father, to the les- 
sons of the French governess and dancing-mas- 
ter, or being confined to work at the tambour- 
frame of her mother ; in spite of whose gentle 
remonstrances,. Mr, Beagle, aided by the incli- 
nations of his romping daughter* vowed he would 
have his plan of education adopted. 
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In consequence at fifteen, she would take the 
mfst desperate leaps, and ckar a five-barred 
gate with the keenest fox-ht*nter in the county. 
She was always in at the death : was reckoned 
the best shot Within a hundred miles ; for having 
once levelled her death-dealing tube, the fate of 
the feathered tribe was inevitable, as the spoils 
she exultmgly displayed sufficiently testified, 
when she turned out her net to her admiring 
fether. 

At seventeen, Emma Beagle, early habituated 
to exercisej had never felt the baleful curse of ill- 
health, that extermination of every comfort. 
Her height was five feet eight'; her person fine- 
ly formed ; "she had a commanding and majestic 
appearance. From the freedom of her educa- 
tion which bad banished mauvaise honte, she bad 
acquired a firm tone of voice, an impressive 
manner of delivering her sentiments, which, if 
it did not always carry conviction to her audi- 
tors, helped to awe them into silence. Her 
complexion was that of a bright brunette ; on 
her cheeks glowed the rich tints of health, laid 
on by Aurora, as she bailed the rosy-fingered 
goddess's approach on the upland lawn. Her 
eyes were of the darkest hazel, full of fire andin- 
teltigence ; her nose Grecian ; her hair a glossy 
chestnut, which flowed in luxuriant profusion up- 
on her fine formed shoulders, in all its native 
graces, as *be never would consent to its being 
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tortured iota the fantastic forms dictated by the 
ever-varying goddess, Fashion, to her votaries. 

Her mind partook of the energies of her body, 
it was strong, nervous and masculine ; she had 
a quick perception of character, 'fcnd a lively 
wit, which she expressed in flowing and anima- 
ted language ; unused from early life to restraint, 
she never, could he induced to put any on 
her words and actions, hut had, to the present 
moment, done and said whatever struck her 
fancy, needless of the world's opinion, whiqh 
she treated with the most sovereign contempt. 

At the period we have mentioned, she metat 
a fox chase, Sir Charles Fearnought, a hand* 
some young man, just come of age, with whom, 
she was charmed, by seeing him take a most 
desperate leap, in which none but herself had 
the courage . : to follow him. Mutually pleased 
with each other's powers, from that time they 
became constant companions, they hunted, shot,- 
tod played back-gammon together. 

At this crisis the lovers were divided by 
Squire Beagle being ordered to Bath by his 
physician, after having had a, severe fit of his 
old enemy the gout, in his stomach. To expel 
this foe to man from the seat of life to the ex- 
tremities, be was sent to drink the waters of 
Bladud's fount, though in the squire's, opinion, 
old Madeira would have been much more plea-j 
sant, and of equal utility ; but the faculty per- 
sisted, 4nd he was compelled to yield. He,w#uld 
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BO without his darting 1 Emm »— deprived of whose 
society he could not exist a single day. 

This was MtftS Beagle's first introduction to 
the fashionable world, except atanassifce, a race, 
or an election ball. It was all, to her, new and 
wonder Ail ; she was at first amused by the novel- 
ty and splendour of the gay city of Bath, that 
emporium of cards, scandal, and ceremony. 
With her ideas of free agency, she was soon 
disgustld with ihe painful restraint imposed on 
her by the latter j Wild as the Wind, and uucon- 
fined as" air, she soon bid defiance to rule and 
order, determined to please herself, just as she 
used to do at Huntsman's Hall. In consequence 
of this wise resolve, she would mount her favour- 
ite blood-horse, gallop over Claverton Downs 
for a breathing before breakfast— leap off at the 
pump-room— dash in— charge up the ranks be- 
tween yellow-faced jspinters and gouty parsons, 
to the terror of the lame and decrepid — toss 
down a glass of water — quite forget the spar 
with which she rode— entangle it in the fringe 
of some fair -Penelope's petticoat, who, in knot- 
ting it, bad beguiled many a love-lorn hour, 
which this fair equestrian demolished in a mo- 
ment, paying not the least attention to the com* 
tnents her behaviour occasioned the company to 
make, suth as — "How vastly disagreeable— 
monstrous rude — quite brutish— only a tit com- 
pany for her father's hounds — I wonder how 
her mother, wli© is rerfly a very poSte bred 



wqmd, can think of letting her loose ; wUb0«i a 
muzzle!" To audible whispers like these. 
Miss Beagje either laughed contemptuously, or, 
as her wit was keen and pointed, she made the 
retort courteous, and by her sarcatms soon si- 
lenced her antagonists* 

At the balls she paid as little attention to pre- 
cedence and order, as she did to ceremony in 
the pump-room. In vain the master of the 
ceremonies talked " about is, and about it ;" in 
vain be looked sou or serious. She laughed 
in bis face— -advised him to descend from his 
attitude, that only made him look queer and 
quizzical ; then walked to the top of the room, 
and took her place upon those sea* held sacred 
for. nobility, that were not to-be contaminated 
by plebeians. In vain thr elected sovereign of 
etiquette talked of his Relegated authority, and 
remonstrated against her encroachments, as in- 
decorous and improper. The men supported 
her in all th**e freaks; the women* afraid of 
ber satirical powers, only murmured their dis- 
approbation. 

The males were all charmed with die grace- 
ful beauty of her person, and the wUd playful 
eccentricities of her manner : she was the t^jt 
«od admiration of Bath, under the appellation 
eiU." i^ Belle Savaged— The fi&wle* eoRt>e*J- 
edthe envy they felt at this new *i>val of tbrir 
el^rmsi under a pretended diegt*fi ■*& *w ***" 
feuini^ed manner, and roas$uU»e £<u*uite; 
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while site felt and expressed a perfect contempt 
of their trifling avocations, atid used to say they 
were pretty automatons, whose minds were as 
imbecile as their persons. ■ * 

Tired of the dull routine of fashionable follies, 
as the pleasure of surprising the crowd lost 
its novelty, Mhs Beagle sighed for the time that 
Was ! to restore her to her early habits. Of all 
the men that fluttered round, praised her <rhartfts, 
and vowed themselves her devoted adorers, she 
saw none that could stand in competition or 
dispute her heart with her favourite companion 
in the chase, the manly, bold, and adventurous 
•Sir Charles Fearnought. 
^ Her father, who, by drinking the waters, had 
expelled the gout from his stomach to his feet, 
«d was content to accept a prolonged, existence 
through the medium of excruciating torments, 
could not, till pronounced by the faculty to be 
in a state of convalescence. Remove to Hunts- 
man's Hall. Miss Beagle, obliged to remain in 
a place of which she was heartily tired, sought 
amusement in her own way, nor gave herself 
trouble what the company, with whom, to 
oblige Tier mother, she associated, thought of 
her actions. 

At length Mr. Beagle, with his family, left 
Bath, and returned to Huntsman's Hall, where 
he soon received a visit from Sir CWtes Fear- 
wought, who made overtures to the old gentfe- 
afen of marrying his blooming Emma, Mr. 
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Beagle <dkcoveped the pleasure with which she 
received the Baronet's proposal ; accepted the 
offer with as much eagerness as it was made, 
by the intended son-in-law, and, as the estates 
joined, and their pursuits were so congenial, 
etfery one pronounced it a good match. 

Soon after Sir Charles received the hand of 
the blooming Emma from her father ; after 
winch the new married pair, with a splendid 
retinue, set off for Partridge Lodge, the seat of 
Sir Charles, who, with the old-fashioned bospi«* 
tality of has progenitors, ordered open house 
to be kept for his tenants and dependants., / 
The October brewed at his birth, and preserv- ; 
ed for this joyous occasion, was now poured 
oat in liberal potations, and drank to the health 
of the bride and bridegroom ; aft ox was roast- , 
ed whole in the park, and the plum-pudding of j 
our hardy sires smoked, on the (festive board, i 
This rural fete in the old English style, lasted ' 
a week. ! 

Let us how follow Lady Fearnought, and \ 
note her entree into the great world, aided by 
the advantages of youth, beauty, fortune, fash- 
ion, and consequence, the admiration of the 
men, the envy of the women, and the gaxe of 
the multitude. Through the entreaties and re- 
monstrances of her husband and friends, she 
allowed herself to be presented at court, to have 
a box at/ the opera, and so far to comply 
with the fashionable circles, to which the had - 
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been introduced, as to attend their routs, and 
give them at her own bouse ; but these were not 
the amusements congenial to her mind, and she 
determined that, as she yielded to-her husband 9 ! 
Inclination^ IP town, she would five to please 
herself in the country. For this purpose she 
kept a pack of fox bounds, that were reckoned 
the stanchest io the country ; her stud was to 
the highest condition ; her pointers excellent; 
and the partridges felt sbe had not forgot to take 
a good aim* 

Obliged, by fashion's law, to pass some of 
the winter months in London every year, sbe 
soon threw off the restraint tbat tyrant custom 
imposes on the. sex : amused herself by riding 
her favourite blood liorse, Tarquin, against the 
male equestrians in Hyde-Park, or driving her 
phaeton, with four fleet coursers in hand, through 
the fashionable streets, turning a corner to an 
inch to the wonder and terror of her beholders- 
The ladies, who Were constantly hearing her a4* 
mired by the men ibr her prowess, and ventu- 
jaous feats of horsemanship, folding lady Fear- 
nought was quite the rage, sickened with envy ; 
determining, as they could not persuade her to 
follow tbetriashions, they would aspire to imi- 
tate hers. 

From thence we may date the era of women 
venturing their' pretty necks in a fox-chase, 
shooting flying, and becoming female chario- 
teers, to rival the celebrity of the fair huntress, 
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who was at the head of the haut-ton, with alt 
these dashing Jadies ; and we had Fearnought 
rWiag hats, Fearnought boots and spurs, jind 
iYarno».tght saddles ! 

When* Lady Fearrtought had been married 
about fourteen years, she had the misfortune to 
lotw her husband, who was thrown from his 
horse durhtg a fox-chase, and fractured his 
skull, by attempting a desperate leap. His be* 
loved lady who had cleared it a few moments 
before, saw the accident, immediately sprung 
from her horse, and while she sent for a sur- 
geon and a carriage, no house being near the 
spot where the accident happenned, she threw 
herself on the ground by his side, and laying 
his bleeding head on her lap, shed a torrent of 
genuine tears over the only man she ever loved. 
He was unable to speak, but seemed sensible of 
her tender sorrow ; for he feebly pressed her 
hand, and before any assistance arrived he ex- 
pired in her arms. 

She mourned for him with unfeigned sorrow v 
" her occupation seemed to be gone ;" her hor- 
ses fed quietly in their stables, while for the 
space of three months the hounds slept in their 
kennels, and she wore a black riding habit for 
six. But time, which ameliorates the keenest 
anguish, and reconciles us to all things, aided 
by the conviction that we cannot recall the te- 
rm tit; of the tomb, failed not to pour its lenient 
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balm into her wounded bosom; and Lad; 
Fearnought " was herself again." 

Sir Charles left an only son by this lady, the 
present Sir Henry Fearnought, who following 
the example of his father and mother, we see 
him now at the pinnacle of fashion, a Nioarod 
in the chase, a Jehu iuLondop streets, a jockey 
riding his own matches at Newmarket, a bore 
at the opera, and a pigeon at the ladies 9 fitro- 
tables ! but he is a' mixed character : he seeks 
celebrity by mixing with men of quality} and 
fashion; to gain the reputation of being one 
himself, he imitates all their follies, though they 
are not the sortfrom which by inclination, he is 
enabled to receive any pleasure ; for this he 
associates with the wives and daughters of needy 
nobility, -with whom his money will compen- 
sate for his manners, though, did he give the 
sensations of his heart fair play, he would mix 
among the buxom daughters of bis foirfhuntisg 
neighbours. . f 

To gratify his desire for fame, he will draw 
straws for hundreds, race maggots for thou- 
sands : has a chariot built by Leader, in which 
he never rides ; keeps an opera^dancer whom 
he seldom sees : but this is to give him eclat 
with the fashionable world, and stamp him as a 
man of high tan ! for, to indulge his real taste, 
he steals in a hackney-coach to the embraces of 
his dear Fanny Frolic, once the dairy man* of 
his mother, but now his mistress, in a snuglodg- 
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\ng in Mary-le-bone, whom be admires for the 
vulgar but native charms of rosy cheeks, white 
teeth, and arms as blue as a bilberry. 

Lady Fearnought, bis mother, at the present 
period is not yet forty, though she appears much 
older ; for she is grown robust. Her complex- 
ion is died of the deepest bronze, occasioned by 
living so much on horseback, and exposing her* 
pelf to the warring elements in ail seasons ; for 
the burning sqn, or the pehing storm, deter her 
not from her accustomed avocations. By her 
management of herself she is so truly case -hard- 
ened, that she sets coughs, colds, and sofe 
throats, at defiance i 

She rises at daybreak, plunges cjirectly into 
a cold bath, makes a meat breakfast, then 
mounts her fleet mare, and, according to the sea- 
son, either hunts, shoots, or courses, till dinner. 
After having visited her stud, sits down to back- 
gammon with the vicar ; but if she has a visiter 
that can play, die prefers her favourite game, 

chess. , 

But though she has done every thing to pre- j 
serve her health, and destroy her beauty, still / 
she is a fine woman, and remains a favourity 
of the neighbouring gentlemen ; is their com- 
panion in field spoils, atid often entertains wjUi 
a dinner the members of the hint in the /tri- 
nity. 



13* 
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SUTCULA& CIRCUMSTANCE OF A BALL FOUND I> 

THE HEART OF A BUCK. 

Frmatht Edinburgh Medical and Stirgical. Journal. 

A Back that was remarkably fat and healthy 
in condition, in August, 1616, was killed in 
Bradbury Park; and on opening him it was 
discovered that, at some distant time he bad 
!>een shot in the heart, a ball being found in at 
cyst in the substance of that viscus, about two 
inches from the apex. The surface of the cyst 
Jiad a whitish appearance ; the ball weighs two 
hundred and ninety-two grgwtis, and was quite 
flat. Mr. Richardson, the park keeper, who 
opened the animal, is of opiniqp that the ball 
had struck some hard substance before entering 
the body of the deer. That the animal should 
subsist long after receiving this ball is endea- 
voured to be accounted for from the instance of 
a soldier who survived forty-nine hours after 
receiving a bayonet wound in the heart : how- 
ever the recovery from .a gun. shot wound in 
an animal inferior to man can in no respect 
materially alter the importance of the feet, and 
ef the great extent to which this vital organ may 
sustain an injury from external violence. 

MY FANCY. 

What is it that impels mankind 
To stretch the procreatiye mind, 
By this or that thing joy to find ? 

Fancy. 
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" What Tyas it," dark-eyed Rosa cries, 
" First made young Frederic charm my eyes, 
And still, for still my fond heart sighs ?* 
i • My Fancy. 

*» What whs it," questioning Charles exclaims, 
41 First lit tbe fire that wisdom blames, 
And lovely woman still enflames ?" 

My Fancy. 

What was it made my tongue so glib. 

To bet on Scroggins, Ford, or Crib, 

Where peers and blackguards swear and fib ? 

MyFancy. 

• 

What Was it madly fired my brain, 
To try the sportive "seven's the main," 
And curse the dice that threw in vain f 

My Fancy. 

What was it led my soul agog, ' 
Tgrange the meadows, hill and bog, 
Delighted with my gun and dog ? 

My Fancy. 

> 

What call'd ine up at break of morn. 

To join the shrill mouth'd hounds and horn, 

And shake the dew drops from the thorn ? 

MyFancy. 

And new, to close tbis answering rhyme, 
Bombastic, doggrel and sublime ! 
What is it whispers — and 'tis time ? 

My Fancy. 

AN ACCO0J9T OF THE DUTCH GAME OF KLOVEN* 

From MiteheiPs Tour through Belgium, Hoi* 

land, &c. ' , 

A Traveller, who was at Ley den in the sum- 
mer of 1816, observes, "There was one amuse- 
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meat I saw there, which we have not in England, 
which affords a most agreeable, gentle exercise, 
and is particularly adapted for a cold moist cli- 
mate, which often denies enjoyments out of 
doors. It is called Kloten, and I shall here 
describe it as I saw it performed at a place of 
public entertainment, about a mile and a half 
without the Harlsem gate of Lcyden, near the 
country-house where the great Boerhaave resi- 
ded. There was a large room, about seventy 
feet long, and upwards of twenty broad. A 
walk along the side was partitioned * off w ith 
boards, raided three feet high, and the rest of 
the room was laid with a whitish clay and sand, 
made very hard and smooth. About nine feet 
from each end of the room, in the cxact^toiddie, 
was a small pillar, the lower part of brass. 
There were two stuffed balls, rather hard, of 
the site of twelve pound cannon balls; and clubs, 
the lower parts of which were also of brass. 
Two people play; the first commences atone 
eod of the room, and drives his ball towards 
the pillar at the other ; the second player com- 
mencing at the same time, does the same to his 
ball. He of the two, whose ball has rolled 
nearest the pillar, has now the first blow. They 
striketheir balls alternately, and the object is to 
make the ball roll first against one pillar, and then 
they drive it to the other end of the room, tq 
try to make it strike the other pillar. He whose 
ball first does so, gains the first notch. The, 
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principle «6d mode of playing, bears a resem- 
blance to the Scotch game of Golf. • The eser* 
cise is gentle, and the game seems easy, hut it 
require* considerable dexterity. The landlord 
cburges nothing for the room, as the parties 
usually play lor a bottle of nine ; and. it affords 
great . entertainment to the lookers on,, who also 
wish to be doing something for the good of the 

house*" 

» 

THE CHAMOIS. 
' . . l 

Frqm " Alpine Sketches" 

The Chamois k a little larger . than a goat, 
bat much superior in power and agility* The 
strongest wan cannot hold one of a. month old : 
they bound from precipice to precipice to a pro* 
digtoas distance, gaining the loftiest summits, 
and precipitating, themselves from the steepest 
rocks, without fear. The chase of this animal 
occupies a greet part of this mountainous popu- 
lation, and many perish annually in the hazard- 
ous pursuit. 

Often tt*e hunter,, overtaken by a dark misjt, 
loses, himself amongst the ices, and dies of cold 
and hunger ; or the rain renders the rocks so 
slippery that he is! unable to raascend them. It» 
the midst of eternal snows, braving all dangers, 
they follow the Chamois frequently by the 
marks of their feet ; when one is perceived at a 
distance, the hunter creeps along till within 
reacb of bis gun, which he rests on a rock, and 
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is almost mte of his prey. Thus the innocent 
I beast, which tranquilly feeds, perhaps enjoys the 
last moments of its happy existence. But if his 
watchful eye perceives the enemy, as t* oH*tt 
the ease, he flies from rock to rock, "tkntor 
addidit alas," and the fatigues of the pursuer 
begin, who traverses the snows, and climbs the 
precipices, heedless of how he is to rettwm, 
Night arrives, yet the hopes of the morrow re* 
assure him, and he passes it under a rock. 
There, without fire, without light, he draws 
from his wallet a little cheese and oaten bread, 
which he is obliged to break with a stone, or 
with the hatchet he carries to cut his path in 
the ice. This repast finished, he falls asleep in 
hk bfd of snow, considering what route the 
Chamois has probably taken.. At break of day 
he awakens, insensible to the charms of a beati- 
tifitl morning, to the glittering rays which silver 
the snowy summits of the mountains around hkn, 
and thinking only &f his prey, seeks fresh dan- 
gers. Thus they frequently remain many days 
in these horrible deserts, while their wives and 
families scarcely dare to sleep, Jest they should 
behold the spirits of their dead husbands ; for it 
is believed that a Chasseur, after his death, al- 
ways appears to the person who is most dear to 
him, to make known where lie his mangled re- 
mains, to beg the rites of burial. 
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ACCOUBT OF BlfiHLAKD SFOJtTS, 

W^tcfc Kwfc pkmmt 8trmdan Perry, Sept 14, ttIC 

At sunrise the standard waved on the old cas- 
tle tower, but the inclemency of the preceding' 
sight and morning, retarded till ten the farther 
operations of the day : the scene waaJben open- 
ed by wall pieces, six and six, answering each 
other from " Croganan Pbitbicb," and the front 
of the Mansion-house ; after which the whole 
mastered at Invergary to the pipe and clan ban- 
ner ; and thence countermarched to lodge those 
ancient family pieces in their armoury. They 
then proceeded to " Town na chouse," when, 
having halted, they were arranged like marshal- 
led c)ansnKn f (a detachment of the 76th High* 
landers advancing in front to keep the ground 
clear >) and marched down on " Stmidan," the 
field sports, fording the waters in the good old 
Highland style* " Aim gnalaidb a cheile !" 
and in this and the after proceeding of the day, 
ibe "Tuan Suidhe" was ably supported by 
" Cabber Feidb, the Mackensie < hief, and " Ard 
Tanfctear Raonilicb agus Clann Dhoonuili," 
Colonel Macdonell of the Coldstream Guards, 
Captain Ross, Captain Macdonald (Crlencoe,) 
with many other steady and respectable friends 
of this Institution. On entering the grounds, 
where tents had been previously pitched, a*)d 
where the feast i?as soon to be spread in all the 
abundance and simplicity of the days of Ossian, 
neither was the blaxe nor the songs of the bards 
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forgot, While the feastof the ibetts circulated to 
" Commainn nam for GhaidheaL" " Tombac 
Mac Mine Aktstair" coarsed here its 'welcome 
romds? at proper iattervaiS) to loyal, ptttriotk, 
and appropriate toasts succeeded w Ab Rich/' 
" Ard FblatliOommimGfaatdhtalal^Ltiatiiiiii/' 
fcc. and the wartial-iotied bag pipe announced 
the opeoiHghof each game. " The field of ntofefa* 
taw gamfe, that brace the limbs, and fit fortteeds 
of feme*" And first the prize for fcalUshootittg 
was' contended for, in which Glengarry, Allan- 
grange, Colonel Maedoneli of the Guards, O. 
B. K. M.T.tmd St. Wr. Captain Faleoner^f 
the 78th Highlanders, and Capt. Morgan,- dis- 
tingukhed themselves by breaking the target*at 
abont 1$0 yards. There appeared besides the 
" Cami Saidfae," three of the original winners 
at sharp shooting in the ground, viz. John Mae- 
doneli (Macalastair,) from Laddy ; Hugh Mfcc- 
donell (Macallan,) Balalistair ; and Angus Mac 
Innes, from " Seann Tnlamh." 

The foot race was then started (to run a dis- 
tance of nearly five miles, the roads in many 
parts rough and- unmade) by John Kennedy, 
"Mac Jan More," from Glengarry; Angus 
M'Eobhan, Rhnagha Kennedy, from Laggan ; 
Archibald MacdoneD, from Glenmorriston ; and 
Ewen Kennedy, Mac Jan Mhic Eobhan, in 
which the two first were victorious, though the 
others did not want merit in the contest. Many 
gentlemen present spontaneously insisted upon 
contributing money to the winners, which was 



notified at starting, and won in akfe style, to 
the great delight of all on the spot. 

The lifting of the stones was next resorted to, 
apd was practised by the strong (in part) during 
the intervals of the runners' absence ; in this, 
Serjeant Ranald Macdonell, " Na Craig," from 
Glengarry, maintained his original superiority 
with great ease ; next Allan Macdonell, from 
Glealee, carried it 42 yards : Donald Macdo- 
oell t from Landy, 30 yards \ John Macnaster, 
from Dockiaassy, 28 yards and a half; John 
Chisholm, from Gleumoroston, 26 yards ; Don- 
ald Cameron, from Dockinassy, 20 yards— seve- 
ral others who tried k, in vain, or declined 
having their names inserted, from the little band 
they made of it, and the well authenticated efforts 
of John More Macdonell, late of Moatcraggie, 
in Glengarry, and of James Macdonell, " Mac 
Fear Balemhiao," from AbertarA*, with this very 
stope, were listened to with pleasure by all, and 
astonishment by many. " Thig so agus theo n 
Feot," was now sounded for the Cearuach's feast, 
which consisted chiefly of beef, mutton, venison, 
broth, Jiaggisses,. fee. &c. after which the"Cu- 
ach" circulated again, and the games were re- 
sumed to the sound of the pipe. 

Broadsword, cudgelling, and the dirk dance, 
had now been intended, but the unavoidable 
absence of two principal performers disappointed 
those hopes, one champion only of three being 
on, the ground. 

vol. i. 14 
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Putting the stone therefore succeeded, when 
Ranald Macdonell, " do Sbilochel Allan Mac 
Raonuill," from Leek of Glengarry, evinced Us 
wonted superiority ; among the others were ob- 
served Mr. George Macdonell, " au ce&dna," 
Alexander Smith, gardener to Glengarry, and 
Alexander Grant, ploughman to Captain Mor- 
gan, the two last standing Putters. 

The standing and running leap were denied 
us, from the shortness of the day, and heaving 
the sledge hammer was introduced in their 
room, than which few, if any of those manly 
games, the former pastime of Caledonians, show- 
more the combined strength and activity of its 
Crformers. It calls forth every nerve in the 
man frame to its fullest pitch, and this, and 
putting the stone, were at all times favourites 
among our Highland ancestors. Here Sergeant 
Ranald Macdonell again maintained the supe- 
riority he bad evinced for years back, as the 
Rae Highlanders, and his own regiment witness* 
ed in a contest (during the Irish rebellion) with 
their companions. 

Wrestling, pulling the stick, tossing the bar 
of iron, pitching the cabber, and several others, 
were among the Highland amusements of old, 
but the shortness of a most joyous and harmo- 
nious day forbade the entering upon either of 
them now. The sun being down, the gathering 
sounded afresh, and a dram being first circula- 
ted on the spot, the whole gpuntermarched for 
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ftlengarry House, where, after their " Deoch'n 
Doruis," the commoners, and those otherwise 
engaged, went to their various destination?, 
while the leaders of the party supped, and kept 
it up, bringing in the birth day of Fear Bunch- 
bir with great glee in the true spirit of their 
hearts, before they retired to rest. An unavoid- 
able circumstance (which, for the first time, 
prevented Mac Mhtc Alastalr's attendance at the 
last meeting of Tine Highlanders) delnyed the 
imcous ifotice requisite for the more distant 
Highlanders and Isles; still the sport* were very 
lumerously attended, and such of the spectators 
ts assumed the garb, met with every attention 
from the joyous Highlanders present. 

MAJOR MESON. 

Few men experienced greater vicissitudes, or 
tbtained more notoriety on the turf, than the 
tbove personage, who ultimately died in an 
tbscure lodging, in the rules of the King's 
Bench. Those who have only heard of the ir- 
regularities of the latter days of die late Major, 
bight suppose that silence would be the best 
titrate that could be paid to his memory. This 
consideration, however, would defeat the pfinci- 
]al end of biography — instruction. Patrick 
ieeson, the subject of this sketch, was born at 
Venagh, in the county of Tipperary, in the 
jear 1754. It cannot be said that fortune 
Soiled deceitful on his birth, for die wealth of 
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his family consisted only of a few coqrc and 
horses, and a farm, on which three generations 
had subsisted with peace and competence. 

Patrick's father had received . an edncatkm 
beyond that of an husbandman, who .was oblig- 
ed to till the ground with his own hands; bu* 
as bis sober wishes never strayed beyond the 
bounds of his own farm, be was at first determi- 
ned that his son should tread in his own steps; 
and that he should not be spoiled by an educa* 
lion beyond his humble views, Patrick, bow* 
ever, was soon distinguished by a quickness cf 
perception, and a promptitude of expression 
beyond bis years, and, in order that these qua& 
ties might be improved to a certain extent, far 
was sent to learn the Latin tongue, under tfcfc 
instruction of a relation, who looked upon all 
science and human excellence to be treasure! 
up in that language, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, for he had made it bis study from hft 
boyish days up to bis grand climacteric. Ow* 
young pupil made so rapid a progress in Ml 
grammar, that bis preceptor and father began 
to conceive the highest hopes of his talents) 
and, as they were both ,very pious men, thef 
thought such, a star should shine only in tbfr 
hemisphere of the church, to use the pedagogy 
cal expression. 

Patrick, it seems, was not so deeply enamour- 
ed with abstinence and prayer, for he was aires* 
dy put upon this regimen: he thought thst 
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y*Uth might indulge, without criminality, in 
s*me of those amusements which are peculiar 
to that season; soth at dancing, wrestling, ri- 
dbg, &c. in each of which he excelled, nature 
having favoured him with a fine person, and a 
healthy constitution. 

lie had now nearly accompanied the prince 
of Roman historians through all his battles, 
saigas, &c. when a circumstance happened 
wJhkb put a stop to his classical career. A 
recruiting party came to Nenagb ; " The ear- 
percing fife, and the spirit-stirring drum" were 
net lost in such a buoyant mind, and Patrick 
protested that he would rather carry a musket 
as a private, than rule a score of parishes with 
the nod of a mitre. His grand uncle, a catholic 
priest, was consulted on the occasion. The 
good old man, after some consideration, gave it 
as his opinion, that his nephew was destined by 
nature to wear a red coat instead of a black one ; 
and 'that examples were not wanting m his own 
finally of those that had risen to unenvied ho- 
nours in the tented field. Patrick's views were 
liberally seconded by a Scottish nobleman. 

At the age of seventeen he came to London, 
atignorant of the world as if he had just drop* 
ped into it. As he had spent, or rather wasted 
his time, to use his own phrase, in the study of 
words, he began to study things; for this pur- 
pose he was sent to Mr. Alexander's academy, 
at Hamttead, where, in a very short time, he 

14* 
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laid in a tolerable stock of mathematical know- 
ledge. He was now transplanted, through tie 
munificence of his noble patron, to the celebrated 
academy of Angiers, in France, where he bad 
the double advantage of finishing bis militaiy 
studies, and at the same time of learning the 
French language, which he spoke ever after with 
fluency. Whilst at this seminary he fought a 

duel with Sir W. M ;» the courage exerted 

by these two gentlemen, on that occasion, has 
been always spoken of to the honour of hatha 
He was soon after appointed a lieutenant in a 
regiment of foot, in which he conducted himself 
with the propriety of a man who considers the 
word soldier and gentleman as synonymous 
terms. 

The only act of indiscretion that can be hid 
*to his charge, if it can be called by that name, 
will find a ready apology in the impetuosity of 
youthful blood, and the aflectkwi he bore to**©* 
ry man in the regiment, which was r$cipreeak 
The sergeant, a sober, steady man, was waptat* 
ly attacked by a blacksmith, who was the tenror 
of the town. The sergeant defended himself a* 
long as be was able, with great spirit, but #as 
obliged, after a bard contest, to yield to his athk 
letic antagonist. This intelligence reached M& 
Leeson's ears the next morning j without delay 
he set out in pursuit of the victor, whom h* 
found boasting of the triumph he had garnet 
over the lobster, as he called the sergeant* The 



very expreninn kindled Letsotfs indignation into 
such a lame, thai he aimed a blow at tlfe fel- 
low'* temple, which he warded off, and returned 
with such force, that Leeson lay for some mi* 
antes extended on the gxound. Leeson, however, 
renewed the attack ; victory, for a considerable 
lkne, seemed to declare on the aide of hisanta* 
gomst 5 but, as soon as the scale turned id favour 
of the lieutenant, he followed one blow after the 
other with such rapidity and success, tbat the 
goo of Vuknn sunk at last, and yielded up tbe 
palm, with a copious effusion of bipod, the loss 
of seven or eight teeth, and eyes beat to a jelly. 
In order to complete the triumph, Leeson placed 
him in a wheel-banrow, and in this situation he 
was wheeled through all the town, amidst the 
acclamations of tbe populace. 

Soou after this, Mr. Leeson exchanged his 
lieutenancy for a cornetcy of dragoons. It may 
see** a little extraordinary, that a man who had 
^goaped those snares that are strewed in the 
{MA* of youth, should fall into them at the time 
when prudence began to assume her influence 
over the heart. The gaming table now pre- 
sented itself in all its seductive charms. He 
could not resist them : and an almost uninter- 
rupted series of success led him to Newmarket, 
when his evil genius, in the name of good luck, 
converted him, in a short time, into a professed 
gjpnbler. At one time he had a complete stud 
at Newnjarket ; and his famous horse, Buffer, 
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carried off the capita} plates for three years and 
upwards. As Leeson was a man of acute dis- 
cernment, he was soon initiated into all tbe mys- 
teries of tbe turf. He was known to all tbe 
black legs, and consulted by them on every 
critical occasion. Having raised an 4ndepeud- 
ent regiment, he was promoted to a majority. 
The Major, it was well known, was greatly in- 
debted to die exertions of Courtenay, the celebra- 
ted Union Piper, for tbe rapidity with which he 
raised the above regiment* Coartenay was a 
choice spirit, and, like Morland, would sooner 
play on his pipes to amuse bis poor coantrymeii, 
than gratify die wishes of noblemen, although 
handsomely paid for it. Courtenay resided at the 
house of rendezvous, where, the sweet strains of 
his pipes, added to copious draughts of whiskey 
produced the complement of men in a few days. 
The period was so short, that Leeson won a 
great bet upon it. He continued for some time 
to maintain the dignity of his rank, and even 
expressed a wish to resume that conduct which 
had endeared him for many years to the good 
and the brave ; but the temptations which gam* 
bling held out were too strong to be resisted, 
and a train of ill-luck preyed upon his spirits, 
soured his temper, and drove him to that last 
resource of an enfeebled mind— -the brandy-bot- 
tle. As he could not shine in his wonted splen- 
dour, he sought the most obscure places in the 
purlieus of St. Giles's, where he used to pass 
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whole nigjits io the company of his couttfryigeu 
of the lowest, but industrious class, charmed 
with their songs and native humour. It is 
needless to point out the result of such a habit 
of life — Major Leeson, who was once the soul 
of whim and gaiety, sunk into a state of stupor 
and insensibility. On some occasions, it is true, 
he emerged from this state ; but it was the emer- 
gency of a meteor that vanishes as it expands, 
and only left those that witnessed it, to lament 
the fall of a man who once promised to be an 
ornament to a profession that was dear to him 
in his last moments. Having contracted a num- 
ber of debts, he was constantly pursued by the 
terriers of the law, and alternately imprisoned 
by his own fearfc, or confined in the King's 
Bench. 

A few years since he married a Miss Mullet, 
who shared all bis afflictions, and discharged 
all the duties of an affectionate wife. When 
sober, his manners were gentle and conciliating; 
and his conversation, on many occasions, evin- 
ced considerable mental vigour. He was ge- 
nerous and steady in his friendships, but the 
drfpe of flattery. Having experienced all those 
vicissitudes attendant on a life of dissipation, he 
was sensible of the immediate approach of his 
dissolution, and talked of death as a friend that 
would relieve him of a load that was almost in- 
supportable. He expired in the rtridst of a con- 
versation with a few friends, and waved a gentle 
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adieu with his bands, when he found that bis 
tongue could not perform that office. 

EPITAPH/ ON A GREAT CARD PLATER. 

' Wim,, in this world, had many a rub to tame 
His spirits, yet he with his rubs washiest — 
For cards were heaven— hut now a singte £»me, 
Quite grace and /wc, he plays at eudlels whist. 

Hu hands are changed, and all his honours gow; 

He cannot call at er^A/, bowe'er afraid ; 
His suit a shroud ; his sentence to he shown. 

Must wait untoli'd till the last trump is play'd. 

MARKET FOB SINGING BIRDS DOGS, &C. MX ? 
• RUSSIA. .„ 

FrtmClarU's Travels. 

On a Sunday, in Moscow, the market is a no- 
vel and interesting spectacle from five in the 
morning till eight. — The Place de Gallitzin, a 
<j*pacious area, near the Kremlin, is filled by a 
concourse of peasants, and people of every de- 
scription, coming to buy or sell white peacocks, j 
fan-tailed and other curious pigeons ; dogs of 
all sorts, for the sofa or the chase ; singing 
birds, poultry, guns, pistols ; in short, whatever) 
chance or custom may have rendered saleable. 
The sellers, excepting in the market of singing 
birds, which is permanent and large, have ao, 
shops, but remain with their wares, either expo- 
sed upon the stalls, or hawking them about is 
their hands. Dogs and birds constitute the prind- 
pal articles for sale. The pigeon .feeders are 
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distinguished in the midst of the mob by long 
white wands, which they carry to direct the pi- 
geons in their flight. The nobles of Moscow 
take great delight in these birds : and a favour- 
ite pair will sell at from five to ten roubles in 
the market. I was astonished to see the feed- 
ers, by way of exhibiting their birds, let them 
fly, and recover them again at pleasure. The 
principal recommendation of the pigeons con* 
gists in their rising to a great height, by a spiral 
curve, all flying one way, and following each 
other. When a bird is launched, if it does not 
preserve the line of curvature which the others 
take, the feeder whistles, waving his wand, and' 
its course is immediately changed. During 
such exhibitions, the nobles stake their money 
in wagers, betting upon the height to which a 
pigeon will ascend, and the number of curves it 
will make in so doing. 

Among dogs for the chase, we observed a no- 
ble breed, common In Russia, with long, fine 
hair, like those of Newfoundland but of a/na- 
ring size and height, which are used in Russia to 
hunt wolves. German pug dogs, so dear ro 
London, here bear a low price. I was offered 
a very fine one for a sum equivalent to an Eng- 
lish shilliog. We observed, also, English bar* 
riers and fox bounds ; but the fayourite kind of 
dog, in Moscow, is the English terrier, which is 
very rare in Russia, and sells for 18 roubles or 
more, according to the caprice of the buyer and 
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seller. Persian cats were also offered for sale, 
of a bluish gray, or slate eolour, and much ad- 
mired. 

Seeing several stalls apparently covered with 
wheat, I approached to examine its quality, but 
was surprised to find that what had die appear- 
ance of wheat consisted of laf ge ant's eggs, 
heaped for sale. Near the same stalls were tubs 
full of pismires, crawling among the eggs, and 
over the persons of those who sold them. Both 
the eggs and the ants are brought to Moscow 
as food for nightingales, which are favourite, 
though common birds in Russian houses. They 
sing, in every respect as beautiful in cages as in 
their nfetive woods. We often heard them in 
the bird-shops, warbling With all the fulness and 
variety of tone which characterizes the night- 
ingale in its natural state. The price of one of 
them, in full song, is about 15 roubles. Tb£ 
Russians, by rattling beads on their tables of 
tangible arithmetic, c&n m^Jje the birds sing itt 
pleasure during the day ; bat nightingales are 
heard throughout the night, making the struts 
of the city resound with the melodies of the fo- 
rest. 

Mr. Clarke also observes, that he has beta 
informed that the above method of keeping and 
feeding of nightingales is becoming prevalent 
in England. 
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. Tfcei ferity .pf the TWoto^s has 1^^ for 
jOttye ceniipjej, established in the county of 
Mftk, wjiero thfy J*ve enjoyed the most yaJua- 
W.ande^en$ive#Q£$$i6i*n;. and«t one* peri- 
od ^o large were their domains, that they had 
tb^right of sixteen lordships vested io them* 
Tjie JBQgst undent bears the family same, being! 
*tfljii called Thornton cajn Bucksby, of which 
isfitfion.is made prior to the period of William 
thj^poocpiero*-. 

ijfir William Thamton, .the graiutfpiheft of the 

pi^eni. Cojk&el, jf a* * vqjry aqtiv* gentleman 

in* *ujppqrtjqg the fights and privilege* <o£ E»g- 

lishmen ; and such was {be fstifl}atioa in which 

ju&jtq4euts W^je b*ld, tb^t he^^n the individual 

sefc c$ed as he^t «,aU#lated .to present at the foot 

a(tbe throne, the aftMg* of* the anion with 

Swfcp4„ jibing ^ *JW of Q*een Anas ; o» 

which memorable oocipion he received the bo* 

i^r.pf k^httood/ftan* herj&yestgr, accowpa- 

I qied.with.sij£h demo^sfrajiojB f£ royal pleasure 

! a* .$ufiki$ntly indicted that his abilities did 

i *<* pass UQPOtiopd i>y his sovereign 

Colonel William Thornton, the father of the 
of these memoirs, bearing all those prin- 
insUlied into his rajad which had insured 
Ms universal approbation, w£s a ready advocate 
for the cause .of England Wights and liberties, 
as ratified by the blood of our amce^rf* 

At the period of the rebellion in Scotland,: 

VOL,.!. 15 
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this gontleman, anions to testify ius loyally to 
his soreicigu, raited, at his own expense, a 
corps of 100 men, whom lie fed, ckmied, and 
paid for several months. At the bead of this 
Kttle troop, Colood WtfKata Thornton march- 
ed into Scotland, where be joined the main for- 
ces tender the command of the Bake of Cum- 
berland, and conducted himself at the battle? of 
Falkirk and Ctillodea with the most intfteptt bra- 
very ; and sock was the publicity of his active 
conduct that a reward of 1000 pounds was offer- 
ed by Ae rebel oammanders for bis head. Af- 
ter the t ce nan n pm i of mat eventful straggle, 
Colonel WaHam Thornton was elected member 
of Parl iament for York. 

After a life th^s spout in the service of h& 
country, ana ttnaraetermea ny every social re- 
finement which adorns hommi nature, Cefarf 
William Thornton dfcd suddenly, at the aft of , 
fifty years, nta son ueiAg tnco a asmor* 

Colonel Thomas lwomton tins born hi tbe : 
neighbourhood of St. James's, and placed at a 
proper age in the Cb amr -house, in order A*t 
he might be near his node, who rt sided in dn 
vicinity of that public seminary. j 

When fourteen year of age, it was deterarinrf, 
that he should go to c oll eg e , and tamnsequente' 
be left die Chafter-bouee: the university of 
Glasgow was pr e fe rre d , where be was placed by 
his fatber,0Her being introduced to all the lead* 
ing fhmi)ies residing in that city and its environ** ' 
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At this scat of learning our >oung hero at* 
tended to. bis studies with the most indefirtiga- 
Me assidnity, undergoing the public examina- 
tioos, in which he acquitted himself to the en* 
tire satisfaction of bis instructors, and much to 
his own credit* 

Accustomed to pursue the sports of the field 
during the vacations, winch however did not so 
far infatuate fats mind, as to make him relax in 
his coarse of studies ; in this happy way did be 
pass his time, notil the attainasent of his nine- 
teenth year, when lie was deprived of the best 
of fathers. As the death of Colonel William 
Thornton left the present Colonel sole possess- 
or of his estates, it might he supposed that he 
instantly qnitted Glasgow ; sach, however, was 
Ms good sense, that feeling a conviction how 
touch more remained to be learned, he, on the 
contrary, still continued for three years at the 
University, deputing bis mother, whom be reve- 
renced with true filial affection, to superintend 
his affairs. 

Previous to this period, the Colonel had im- 
bibed a strong partiality for the pastime of hawk- 
ing, which be studied with eagerness, being de- 
termined to bring that sport to the height of per- 
fection, neither being det erre d by expense, nor 
the difficulties that intervened, to prevent the 
accomptishafeent tX his darting purpose. At the 
same {feriod was ako Wd the fomiAarisn of that 
celebrity, which he has since a cq ui red ftr his 
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breed of horses and every species of dog calcu- 
lated for the diversions of the field % 

On quitting Glasgow, the Colonel repairer} 
with his hawks, dogs, &c. to his mansion at 014 
Thornville, where he remained for a few months ; 
after wjiich he visited London, renewed lijs.ac- 
quaintance with many of his old college friendf* 
and became a member of the Scavoir Vivre club, 
which had been very recently instituted. 

The leading plan of the Scavoir Vivre was in- 
tended to patronize men of genius and talent ; 
whereas it soon became notorious, as an iqstitu- ' 
tion tolerating every species of licentiousness' 
and debauchery. The late Lord LUtletoq ai}d 
the Right Hon. Charles James Fox were thign 
members of that club, as well as many Qtn^r 
celebrated characters of .the day ; It may hp 
necessary to remark, that, although gamqhqg 
constituted one of the predominent features ofthf 
Scavoir Vivre. the Colonel was never led to shire 
that diversion ; indeed he was always averse to 
cards and'drce $ and to such a pitch did he scar- 
ry his ideas on that head, that over the chim* 
hey-piece of the library pf Thornville Royal, 
is a marble slab whereon are graven the follow- 
ing lines : — 

" Utiqajn hqnc voria amicis iftpleam." 

" By the established rule of this bdnse all bets 
were eontMfereft to b* dff^if either of tfite par- 
ties, toy letter^ er otherwise; pay into thfr hands 



of the landlord one gu'teeaby five the next day." 
Having, for a period, followed every diver- 
sion which Yorkshire afforded io its fullest ex-> 
teat. Colonel Thornton became desirous of wit- 
nessing the sports of the Highlands of Scotland, 
wfitther he repaired, accompanied- by Mr P. 
M eaeley ; and passed the best part of seventeen 
years in succession, wholly occupied in the seve- 
ral pastimes which were gratifying to his mind. 
In order that the pleasures experienced by the 
Colonel during bis continuance to Scotland, 
might not be confined to his own particular 
knowledge, he kept a regular diary of the sport- 
ing pursuits, tic. and employed an artist to exe- 
cute drawings of the antiquities and, picturesque 
scenery of the country ; from which he after- 
wards selected a few, and caused them to be 
engraved in a> very finished style, after which 
he had recourse to bis journal : and thus com- 
pleted a manuscript which, together with the 
plates, was presented as a donation, to an old 
school-fellow reduced in his circumstances, and 
by thVs means a literary production has been 
brought into the world under the title of "A 
Sporting To«r through the Highlands of Scot- 
land, by Colonel Thornton." 

At the time of his Majesty's illness, in the 
year 1789, when debates ran high respecting a 
regency, very great improvements were carry- 
ing on at Alkrton Mauleverer, by order of the 
Duke of York ; but on the happy recovery of 

I** 
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the King* tiuHe pj|an* .were ahnpet ius&Bfctneous- 
ly stopped, by the workmen beipg dischai^ed ; 
and, 00 the leaking put of the 9pftttisb/war., 
the estate of Allerto« tf at advertised for dispo* 
sal, when Colonel Thor»ton:deta*tmn*d*on .pus- 
cliasing the s*np* 9 to the rip w^J>*st#pi#U*»e>it 
of bis friends *and tlie neighbour, tog gf ntleatta*' 
who did not conceive it p*ssibte4^4i$oovkl 
accomplish ouch a beay v purcfha** Ho*¥*v«r, 
notwithstanding «the*e eooj«<|i*r*t| proposals 
were made, and at length aojuited ; >wfain the 
Colonel becauie the- purabaser of. the estate of 
AUerton Maulverer, (which he afterwards called 
Thornville Royal,) for the sum of poe hundred 
and ten thousand pounds, which was paid by 
instalments, according- to the agreement, within 
twelve months. It is more necessary, that this 
fact should he publicly know?, a#*inpng other, 
erroneous reports, it has b^ea statea that Colo? 
nel Thornton won this estate of the Duke of 
York at the gaining table. , . 

Soon after this event, thfc Colonel, bebug/xett 
aware that the wuld* were best calculated ibr the 
purpose of coursiag aqd bawkirig, p$i>chas~ 
ed of Mr. ' BUby the estate of B^ytborp* 00 ifye 
wolds, for the sutn of ten ^ thousand pOufcds, 
where he erected the present inan&ran^kQftwn ., 
by the name of Falconer s Hall, 

During the sporting career of CoJoaeT 
Thorntoti, bis mansion of. Thoroville jfigu aj- 
ways the s* eae of festive bofpftality • jpn4 il jpraj 



r* 
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with, truth be said, that no gentleman is better 
calculated to preside at the board of hilarity. 
Hi* diversified talent*, his quickness of repar- 
tee, bis facetious, stories op all topics, and his ' 
good-Mtu'red acquiescence with the request of 
his guests, have ever rendered his table the re- 
sort of the neighbouring noblemen and gentle- 
men. Nor Ought we to pass unnoticed the e*- 
ceUencfcand abundance of, his wines, which were 
always of the first qualky. ; 

With respect to the works of art which adorn- 
ed the mansion frouse of Thorn ville, few dwell- 
ing had to boast a more 'diversified and choice 
collection of paintings; and, with respect to 
sporting subjects, it is only necessary to remark, 
uWt the most celebrated pictures of Gilpin and 
Reinagle, paiuted under the immediate direction 
of the Colonel, were there to be found. The 
well-known picture of the Death of the Fox, by 
Gilpin, an Unrivalled performance ; which has 
since been engraved by Sdott, in his best manner, 
affording a great treaty not only to the sporting 
world, but to al^adwifers-of fine engraving* — 
Among other masters of the Italian, and. FJenpish 
schools, which charactemed»*he XtorQville col- 
lection, Were Guido^ ^arraEci/r^Teniers, Wou- 
werrnan, Rabe^s^irtdyfee^^c^jtoc^ 

With respect to the sporting animals reared 
by Colonel Thorntdli^H vviH b&»nere}y requisite 
to instance a few, whic^^froriptkeirf acluwwledg? 
ed excellence, sufilcreiitty pro*e tfeejttdgineitf of 
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the Colonel in every point relating to the breed 
of animals connected with field-sports. 

Horses. — Icelander. A noted facer, bred 
by Colonel Thornton, which won twenty-fix 
matches, and Was the first foal bred by the 
Colonel. The sire of this bore was Grey-coat, 
and his grandsire Dismal. 

Jupiter.— This celebrated blood-horse was of 
n chestnut colour, he was got by Eclipae, dam 
by Tartar, grandam by Mogul, Sweepstakes, 
&c. in 1777, he won one thousand pounds at 
Lewes ; two hundred at Abington; and one 
thousand at Newmarket: and, in 1771, two 
hundred and forty at Newmarket. 

Truth — A remarkable steady hunter. 

Stoic — A famous race-horse, which won a 
match at Newmarket for one thousand guineas. 

St. Thomas— A race-horse, which beat Mr. 
Hare's Tu Quoqne, the bet being five hundred 
guineas, each gentleman riding his own horse. 

ThornvilW— -A celebrated hunter. 

Esterhazy — A most remarkable blood-horse, 
being mastor of any weight, and active in all bis 
paces; of which animal a very beautiful engrav- 
ing has been executed by Ward, from a picture 
of Chalon. 

Dogs. — Fox-hounds. — Merlin— A well known 
fox-hound,, bred by Colonel Thornton. 

Lucifer— A most remarkable fox-hound, the 
sire of Lounger and Mad Cap, of equal celebrity. 

Old Conqueror— A matchless fox-hound, sire 
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of many well-known dogs in* the annals of fox- 
hunting. 

PoiflrrERS.— Dash— Ail acknowledged fine 
pointer, which sold for two hundred and fifty 
guineas. 

Pluto— A celebrated pointer. ••'*• 

Juno — A remarkable bitch, which was match* 
ed* with a pointer of Lord Grantley's for ten 
thousand guineas, who paid forfeit. 
' Modish — »A bitch j of acknowledged eicel* 
tone*. ' 

"laly — A ttiost remarkable steady bitch. 

Nan — It is only necessary to state that seven- 
ty-fire guineas were refused for this biich. * 

Gheyhound|. — Major— A dog of very great 
eek*flty, aiidjtfie father of Colonel Thbrntpn's 
present breed of greyhounds. Of this animal 
atety beautiful engraving, from the masterly 
hand of, Scott, has bfeen published. 

Czarina — A bitch of equal celebrity. 

Skyagraphina — A matchless hound. N. B. 
For each of these hounds the most extravagant 
sufns have been offered, but rejected, 

Sfaniels. — Dash — This animal is esteemed 
the ne plus ultra of this species of sporting dog; 
the Colonel having used Iris utmost endeavours 
to bring the spaniel to perfection. ' 

Beagles. — Merrymah— This celebrated dog 
is sire to a pack, which exceeds all others for 
symmetry, bottom, and pace. The beagle* of 
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Colonel Thornton will tire the strongest tauten, 
and return to kennel comparatively fresb. 

Terriers — It would be necessary to notice 
Colonel Thornton's Terriers, if it were only en 
account of his justly celebrated Pitch, from 
whom are descended most of the white terriers 
in this kingdom. 

Hawks.*— Sans Quartier, Death, and the 
Devil, were three of the most celebrated bird* 
ever reared by Colonel Thornton during his 
pursuit of hawking, and were allowed to distance 
any birds of the kind which ever had been flown 
at the game, * 

In speaking of the bodily activity of Colonel 
Thornton, few men perhaps have ever given 
proofs of such extraordinary papers* Among 
various other matches of a similar mtftre, the 
following, ft is conceived, will be aaspfy suffi- 
cient to substantiate this fact:— 

In a walking match, which the Colonel en- 
gaged to perform, he went four miles in thfrty- 
two minutes and half a second. * 

In leaping, Colonel Thornton cleared bis own 
height, being five feet nine inches, the bet being 
considerable. 

In another match it is stated, that he leaped 
over six five-barred gates in six minutes, and 
then repeated the same on horseback. 

At Newmarket the Colonel, on horseback, 
ran down a hare, which he picked up, in the 
presence of an immense concourse of people 
assembled to witness this extraordinary match. 
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With respect to shooting, either with the 
fowling-piece, rifle, or air-gun, Colonel Thorn- 
ion has given the most incontestible prooft of 
the steadiness of bis hand and the wonderful 
correctness of his sight, not only in bringing 
down the game, when punning the pastimes of 
the field, bat also at a mark, in winch bts precision 
has never been surpassed. 

Notwithstanding* the numerous pursuits of a 
sporting nature, which occupied the Colonel's 
suad, be has seldom loft sight of those refine- 
ments which characterise the man of literature 
and taste. His valuable collection of pictures, 
at Us last seat of Thomville Royal, sufficiently 
fedfeate hk taste for the fine arts, and the correct 
journals which be invariably kept during all bis 
eacursions to Scotland, &c. as well as the artists 
who always attended bim to take drawing* of 
die scenery characteristic of the country through 
which he passed, are sufficient testimonies of 
his diversified talents and classic pursuits. 

During the short interval of peace which oc- 
curred between this coontry and France, in 1802, 
the Colonel repaired to Paris, for the purpose 
of viewing that capital ; after which, he travelled 
throqgh the southern provinces, and part of the 
sooqitered territory, where bar pursued, with 
avidity, the sports which characterise that king- 
dom. On this occasion the Colonel had m 
artist to accompany him, while, as in every 
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other instance, he. kept a journal of. the evgrts 
that transpired. From \his diary, a.yery $*- 
tertaining tour has been produced, intituled, 
"Colonel Thornton's Sporting Tour through 
France," &c. which from the variety and e*$$I« 
fence of the picturesque illustrations with w}u£% 
it abounds, very Justly takes precedence oif afo 
most every work of a similar de^^ipUo^a^a^ 
before the public. In the course of t)}J£ ; 4^9 or 
appears a very entertaining and curjo^ GQ$t> 
paratiye view of the sports of the «tya> en- 
tries, which the Colonel's acknowledge^ e^pejf, 
lence as an, English sportsman, ljas - req4^?4 
not only entertaining, hut scientific a$4 PfflMt 
These materials form the subject of npwar4g*$p 
forty letters, which were afterwards sqpt to ,hi^. 
noble friend the ^arl of Darlington, ,t$.whojn 
this splendid work j§ dedicated. * • :,.;* 
This gentleman, is not only, devoted tQ^thfc 
pursuits of Acjtaeon and the pleasures of Backup* 
but Venus and Cupid are likewise his idols, hay* 
ing, in the autumn of 1806 s led to the hymergal 
altar Miss Corstoo, of Essex, an accQippJishfld 

young, bdy, of some fort|ine* . % ; ^ 

Upon th ( e CqlopeTs giving up his copwfsioo 
as liieuteuantTCo^onel of the West Ygrk mUitift 
he was drawn into York by the soldiery, wj^ 
as a testimony of their gratitude and love, pr^. 
sen ted hioi with a beautiful medajlion aod spjent, 
did v §word, which the <ColoneJ to tfee present 
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hoar esteems as the most precious badge of 
honour that could be bestowed. 

With respect to the corporeal pains inciden- 
tal to human nature, Colonel Thornton to all 
appearance is perfectly unacquainted with them : 
he has experienced the most trying accidents, 
but the hand of fate seems always to have been 
extended. to preserve him. Rest is generally 

i esteemed the balm of human life; yet the Col. 
has copiously drank of the juice of the grape 

I and remained with his friends till the return of 
dawn ; he still is awake at the usual hour, and, 
while the world is buried in sleep, he frequently 
occupies an hour or two free from headache, 
with a mind calm and collected. 

It is evident the Colonel has imbibed one 
opinioi:, viz.—" Time Is precious : life is but a 

i span ; we should therefore make the best use of 
it." In fine, the greatest persecution that could 
be £ mailed on Colonel Thornton would be to 
condemn him to pass a week in idleness : his 
mind, ever on the alert, pictures some new scene 
for action ; and, if the object be but trivial, we 
had better occupy the mind on that nothingness, 
than suffer the fancy # to lie dormant, and fix on 
things derogatory to our natures. 

The fine collection of Sporting Paintings, 
belonging to Colonel Thornton, were sold by 
auction at Hickeman's Gallery, St. James's 
Street, June, 1819. 
voia i. 16 
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SfOkTING INTREPIDITY DISPLAYED BT MRS. 

THORNTON. 

The lady of Colonel Thornton, it seems, is 
equally attached 'to the sports of the field, with 
her distinguished husband; and the singular 
contest which took place between Mrs. Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Flint, in 1804, not only stands re- 
corded on the annals of the tur£ as oue of the 
most remarkable occurrences which ever hap- 
pened in the sporting world, but likewise a last- 
ing monument of female intrepidity. The fol- 
lowing are the circumstances which gave rise to 
this extraordinary race. 

An intimacy once existed between f be families 
of Colonel Thornton and Mr. Flint, the two la- 
dies being sisters, when the latter gentleman fre- 
quently partook of the exilarating bottie at the 
hospitable board of Thornville Royal. 

In the course of one of their equestrian ex- 
cursions in Thornville Park, the lady of Col. 
Thornton and Mr. Flint were conversing on the 
qualities of their respective horses ; and (as it 
generally happens where a spirit of rivalry ex- 
ists) the difference of opinion was great, and the 
horses were occasionally pot at full speed for the 
purpose of ascertaining the point in question ; 
Old Vingarillo, aided by the skilfulness of his 
fair rider, distanced his antagonist every time, 
which so discomfited Mr. Flint that he was at 
length induced to challenge the lady to ride on 
a future day. This challenge was readily ae- 
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cepted (on the part of the lady) by Colonel 
Thornton ; and it was agreed that the race should 
take place on the last day of the York August 
meeting, 1804, This curious match was an- 
nounced in the following manner : — 

" A match for 500gs. and lOOOgs. bye — four 
miles — between Colonel Thornton's Vipgarilfo, 
and Mr. Flint's br. b. Thornville, by Volun- 
teer. — Mrs. Thornton to ride her weight against 
Mr. Flint's." 

On Saturday, August 25, this rctce took 
place, the following description of which ap- 
peared in the York Herald :— 

" Never did we witness such an assemblage 
of people as were drawn together on the above 
occasion— J 00,000 at least. Nearly ten time* 
the number appeared on Knayesmire that did 
oo the day when Bay Malton ran, or whe* 
Eclipse went over the course, leaving the two 
best horses of the day a mile and a half behind. 
Indeed expectation was raised to the highest 
pitch, from the novelty of die match. Thou- 
sands from every part of the surrounding country 
thronged to the ground* In order to keep the 
course as clear as possible, several additional 
people were employed ; and, much to the credit 
of the 6th Light Dragoons, a party of them also 
were on the ground on horseback, for th? like 
purpose, and which unquestionably was the 
cause of many lives being saved.' 
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" About four o'clock, Mrs. Thornton appear- » 
ed on the ground, full of spirit, her horse led 
by Colonel Thornton, and followed by Mr. Ba- 
ker, and Mr. H. Boynton ; afterwards appeared 
Mr. Flint. They started a little past four o'clock. 
The lady took the lead for upwards of three 
miles, in a most capital style. Her horse, ho**» 
ever, had much the shorter stroke of the two. 
When within a mile of being home, Mr. Flint 

Sushed forward, and got die lead, which he kept, 
Irs. Thornton used every exertion ; but finding 
it impossible to win the race, she drew up, in a 
sportsmanlike style when within about two dis- 
tances. 

" At the commencement of the running, the 
bets werc5 and 6 to 4 on the lady : in running 
the three first miles, 7 to 4 and 2 to 1 in her 
favour. IhJeed the oldest sportsmen on the 
stand thought she must have won. In run- 
ning the last mile, the odds were in favour of 
Mr. Flint. 

" Never surely did a woman ride in a better 
style. It was difficult to say whether her horse- 
manship, her dress, or her beauty, were most 
admired — the tout ensemble was unique. 

" Mrs. Thornton's dress was a leopard-colour* 
ed body, with blue sleeves, the rest buff, and 
blue cap. Mr. Flint rode in white. The race 
was run in nine minutes and fifty-nine seconds. 
" Thus ended the most interesting races ever 
ran upon Knavesmire. No words can express 
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4 the ^appointment felt at the defeat of Mrs. 
Thornton. The spirit she displayed, and the 
good humour with which she has borne her toss, 
have greatly diminished the joy of many fi£ the 
winners. From the very superior style in which 
die performed her exercising gallop of four 
miles on Wednesday, betting was greatly in her 
favour; for the accident which happened, in 

j consequence of her saddle-girths having slack- 
ened, and the saddle turning xom*&*r*& not at- 

: tended with the slightest injury" to her person, 

' nor did it in the least dainp her courage ; while 
her horsemanship, and close seated riding, as- 
tonished the beholders, *wd inspired a general 
confidence in her success. 

. * Not less than 2<X> > OO0Z. were pending upon 
Mrs. Thornton's match; perhaps more, if we 
Include the bets in every part of .the country, 
and .there is no p&rt, we believe, in which there 
were not some. 

" It wjll be seen, bv ** time of performance, 
that Haphazard w»» Uie best Jtiqr^e at the meet- 

\ iog. Seh**» ftave we witnessed j meeting at 
tfqrk, Ffl^re the races have been so well coq- 
test** • Almost the whole h*ve beep run, an£ 
tye hones rode in a style of gjteat superiority. 

l!o add to the pleasure attending the meetjng, 

the weather has frpen most favourable, and the 

company numerous and fashionable." 
It is but justice to observe, that if the I^d*y 

had been better mounted, she could not possibly 

16* 
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have failed of success. Indeed she laboured 
under, every possible disadvantage ; notwith- 
standing which, and the un gallant conduct of Mr. 
Flint ; she flew along the course with an aston- 
ishing swiftness, conscious of her own superior 
skill, and would ultimately, have outstripped her 
adversary, but for the accident which took place. { 

FEROCITY OF THE LYNX. j 

From the u Moniteiir." 

They write from Notre Dame de la Rose, 
that four ferocious animals, commonly called 
Lynxes (loups cerviers) had been in the arron- 
dizement, in November, 1617, having cleared 
the forests of Collobrieres. On receiving the 
first account of their appearance, the farmers 
armed themselves and went in pursuit. The 
alarm spread from commune to cormnune and 
speedily there was a general battue. They 
were soon dispersed and three of then* were 
killed successively. Oh^^f them, aboui the 
sixe of a large dog, passed tbft^gYw flock with- 
out doing any harm, and ran at the Aepherd, 
who owed his safety to his two dogs. In another 
quarter, he attacked an unfortunate wonvn, 
whom he bit severely, and whose life was des 
paired of. At length, he sought refuge in the 
territory of the commune of Pignans, where he 
found his conqueror in a peasant of extraordinary 
strength, made Bke a Hercules, and in the bloom 
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of life. . This man, who was unarmed, seized 
him body to body, and after a sanguinary and 
obstinate struggle, which lasted three quarters 
of an hour, succeeded in throwing him to the 
ground ; but still he would not have conquered 
him but for his address and promptitude. This 
furious animal had devoured . the hat of his 
adversary ; a large buckle attached to the hat, 
stuck between his teeth; the man availed himself 
of this circumstance, and having courageously 
thrust his hand, armed rfUh a stone, into his 
mouth, as deep as possible, left the stone there, 
and in spite of the numerous bites which he 
received, did not let go his hold until he tore 
out the tongue of the «animal, flung him to the 
ground, and saw him expire in dreadful convul- 
sions. This trait of rare intrepidity has excited 
the admiration of the whole country. 
^ * 

THE ARCHER'S SONG. 

Bright Phoebus ! thou patron of poets below, 
Assist me of Archers to sing ; 
For you we esteem as the god of the Bow, 
. 4s well as the god of the String, 

My old Buck! 

The fashion of sno^qo- 'twas you who began, 
When you shot form j^r beams from the skies, 

The sly urchin Cupid first foftWiy'd the plan, 
^nd the goddesses shot with their eyes, 

The bright Girls! 

Diana, who* slaughtered the brutes with her darts, 
Shot only one lover or so ; 
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Fo* VM*m egeeB'ifeer in shooting at hetfts, 

And had aljrays W* »tfi?g» to her bojr, 

A sly Jade! 

On beautiful Iris, Apollo bestow'd 

A bow of most wonderful hue ; 
k soon grew her hobby ahorse, and as the rode 

On *, U)ce an ajvo y she flew, 

Gaudy Dome ! 

m t 

To earth caine the art of the Archers at last, 
And were followed with eager pursuit ; 

But thesons of AroLrLO aU others surpass, 
Wififr wch TwJiflng taeido they shoot, 

* Lying Dags! 

U&X8BB4, the hqco ofrGneece,long ago 

Incourageand strength did excel ; 
fie he left in his house an inflexible bow* 

And a. far more inflexible fatte, 

«^ Lucky Rogwl 

The Partbj&nsw«^e^wjneA<>f old, and their pdde 

Lay in shooting, and scampering too ; 
But Britons thought better the sport to divide, 

So they shot, and their enemies/few, 

The Brave Boys. ! 

Then a health to-the brave British bowmen be crowttM ; 

May UieirooiHrage ne'er sit in the dark ; ■ 
May their strings be »U good«and their bow* be all sound. 

And their arrows fly truertpfthe marie, 

British J*V* * 

BtJSSUN PUGILISM 

Though the Russian ^Oor is far more hardy 
than the Eugljsb ir *#s*nt, yet que of (lie latter 
would conquer half a dozen Russians in the bat- 
tle of the fist. A tourist in the north of Europe 
gives the following anecdote upon this subject, 
at St. Petersburg!) :—" As I was quitting Ae 
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place, two fellows, somewhat tipsy, began to 
quarrel, and, after abusing each other very 
violently as they walked along, they at last 
proceeded to blows. No pugilistic science was 
displayed ; they fought with their hands extended 
as awkwardly as women playing 1 at battledore 
and shuttlecock. A police-officer soon appeared, 
and taking a cord from his pocket, tied tire com- 
battants back to back, and placing them upon 
a droska, galloped off to the nearest siega." 

AN ENORMOUS BOAR KILLTO IN THE FOREST 
OF WALLINCOURT, BY t4e DUKE OF WELL- 
INGTON. • 4 

Cambray, Oct. -30*jp7.— The hounds of 
the Duke offjVellington, discovered a most 
enormous boar, in the forest of Wallincourt. 
The animal, on being disturbed, passed rapidly 
into the forest of Ardipart, which he completely 
traversed \ being then hardly scented by the 
dogs, he fook the plain, where he was vigor- 
ously pursued by hounds and sportsmen, and 
ere he could reach another road was brbught to 
bay. The animal then became ferocious, and 
destroyed all the dogs that approached him, 
when one of his Grace's aides-du-camp plunged 
his spear into his side. This onty rendered the 
beast more savage, when his Grace himself, 
seeing his dogs would be destroyed, rode up, 
and with his spear gave the coup de grace ; the 
animal made a desperate effort to' wound his 
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Grace's horse, and fell in the attempt. The 
peasants say he is the largest boar that has been 
seen for some years. Of the numerous field that 
started in the pursqit, only five, besides bis 
Grace, reached the end. 

THE Qtf> 3HEPHE]U>'s DOG. 
By Pxtbr Pindar. 

The old Shepherd's Dog, like his master was gray, 
His teeth all departed and feeble his tongue ; 

Yet where'er Corin west, he was follow'd by Tray y — 
Thus happy through life did they hotJble atong. 

When fatigued, on the grass the Shepherd would lie, 
For a nap in the sun — 'midst his slumbers so sweet, 

His faithfulcompanionlcrawl'd constantly night 
Plac'd his head on hi^^^pr lay down at his feet. 

When winter was heard on the hill androe plain, 
And torrents descended, and cold was the wind ; 

If Corin went forth 'mid the tempest and rain, 
Tray sec* n'd to be left in the chimney behind. 

At length in the straw Tray made his last bed : 
Tor vain, against Death, is the stoutest endeavour;". 

To Uck Carpi's hand be rearM up his weak head ; 
Then fell back, clos'd his eyes, and ah! closM them for 
ever. 

Not long after Tray did the Shepherd remain, 
Who oft o'er his grave with true sorrow would bend, 

And, when dying, thus feebly was heard tjte poor swain, 
w O, bury me, neighbours, beside ray old Friend." 

9AOACITT OF BEES. 

A swarm of Bees, which had just hived, went 
into a fruit shop on the North Bridge, Edinba rgb. 
They had been attested in their flight bjhflu? 
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smell of honey, and the fruit hi the shop. This 
affords a striking proof of the uncommon acute- 
Hess and sensibility of these wonderful insects.— 
They continued in the shop and on the windows 
for several hours, to the great entertainment of 
the spectators, till a person acquainted with the 
management oC bees, got hold of the Queen 
Bee, and induced them to go into a hive. 

SINGULAR OCCURRENCE.—! BIRD CAUGHT BT 

A FISH. 

In a pond near Lewes, in Sussex* a pike, in 
appearance about a foot long, was seen to setae 
and gradually gorge a swallow, (probably one 
of the webb-footed kind,) as it was wantoning on 
the surface of the water. The above is an indu- 
bitable fact, as witnessed and related by a 
clergyman, whose veracity cannot be disputed, 
and on whose authority we feel a pleasure in 
recording this piscatory anecdote. 

THE HONEY GUIDE. 

While travelling in the interior of Africa, Mr. 
Parke had frequent opportunities of observing 
the conduct of that remarkable bird, called the 
Honey Guide, mentioned by Dr. Snarman, and 
other naturalists who have traveUed into Africa. 
It is a curious species of the Wokow, and derives 
its name from its singular quality of discovering 
wild honey to travellers. Honey is the favourite 
food of this bird : and morning and evening 
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being the time of feeding, it is then heard calling 
in a shrill tone, cherr, cherr, which the honey- 
hunters carefully attend to as the summons to 
the chase. At last the bird is observed to hover 
for a few minutes over a certain spot, and then 
silently retiring to a neighbouring bush, or other 
resting-place, the hunters are sure of finding the 
bees' nest in that identical spot, whether it be in 
a tree, or in the crevice of a rock. The bee- 
hunters never fail to leave a small portion for 
their conductor, but commonly take care not to 
leave so much as would satisfy his hunger. The 
bird's appetite being only whetted by this parsi- 
mony, it is obliged to commit a second treason, 
by discovering another bees' nest, in hopes of a 
better salary. It is further observed, that the 
nearer the bird approaches to the hidden hive, 
the more frequently it repeats its call, and seems 
the more impatient. 

WASPS. 

The injury they do the fruit, and the offensive 
nature of the insect, make it a desirable object 
for naturalists to turn their attention to the best 
means of destroying them. It is a curious fact 
in the natural history of this insect, that the 
males are almost all destroyed by one another, 
or perish with cold in the severity of the weather, 
and that some few of the females only survive to 
lay their eggs, and hatch new swarms iu the 
succeeding summer. — From this peculiarity it . 
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is said, that every single wasp destroyed between 
the months of January and May saves a nest, 
for a single female wasp will generate 10,000 
before the end of August, Should it not then 
be a general object to destroy them during the 
early months of the year : and what would be 
the best means. of hunting them out? 

SPANISH BULL-BAITING. 

The Bull fights at Madrid, generally com- 
mence in April, and attract immense multitudes 
in the arena constructed for that purpose. The 
inclination of the people for the sanguinary part 
of this spectacle may be judged of from the re- 
ceipts of the morning and afternoon performance, 
as under mentioned. 

In the morning only six bulls were to be run, 
and the produce of the seats amounted altogether 
to 45,950 rials. In the afternoon, when ten 
bulls were slaughtered, the money taken was 
75,019 rials. Nineteen horses were killed du- 
ring the attacks, by the impetuous goadings of 
the maddened animals, the skin of which, with 
that of the sixteen bulls, and a contribution of the 
people admitted to sell water to the spectators, 
amounted altogether to 126,528 rials for the 
day's exertion ; in justification of which human- 
ity seems to exclaim, that no other argument can 
possibly be adduced than that the profit is ap- 
plied to the support of the hospitals of Madrid. 

vol, i. 17 
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CBMOV* WAGRR.— WALKING AGJtINST EATING* 

This sporting event was decided at a public 
house at Knightsbridge : oue Boyne, a labour- 
ing gardener undertook for the trifling sum of 
half a crown to eat, without drinking, 24 red 
herrings, and two ounces of mustard, while the 
landlord, a corpulent man, walked half a mile 
on the road. The pedestrian performed his 
march in somewhat less than nine minutes'; 
but the hero of the jawbone had in less than) 
eight minutes completed his task, and waited 
the arrival of his opponent with a full pot, the 
first fruits of his Victory. 

SINGULAR CRICKET MATCHES AND RACES BE- 
TWEEN ELEVEN MEN WITH ONE LEG AGAINST 
THtt SAME XtlTMBER WITH 1 ONE ARM, ALL OF 
THE MEN G*EENWK)H PENSIONERS. 

From the novelty of an advertisement announ- 
cing a Cricket-Match to be played by eleven 
Greenwich Pensioners with one leg : against 
eleven with one arm, for one thousand guineas, 
at the new Cricket-Ground, Montpelier-Gardens, 
Walworth, in 1796, an immenfse concourse of 
people assembled. About nine o'clock the 
men arrived in three Greenwich stages ; about 
ten the wickets were pitched, and the match com- 
menced. Those toith but one Jeg had the first 
innings, and got ninety-tbree^uns. About three 
o'clock, while tbose with but one arm were 
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a&yipg their unrigs, a scene of riot and contu- 
sion took place, owing to the pressure of the 
populace to gain admittance to the ground : the 
gates were &rced open, and several parts of the 
fencing were broken down, and a great number 
of persons having .got 4*pqn ,tbe roof of a stable* 
tjlt roof broke in, and seye^l persons falling 
fflpong the .horses were fcikeo out much bruised. 
About six o'clqok the <giuae was renewed, and 
those with ^ae area got hm forty-two run* during 
their iooings. The one legs .comoMraQed tfceir 
second innipgs, and six w«i« bowled ,0*1, a&V 
ftey got si*ty runs, so ^at they |<£ off we 
ltyind*ed and eleyqn meje,tb*n those with one 

aw- 
ybe snatch was played again ^n die Wednes- 

4*y following, and the .men wi*h ope leg beat 

the one -arms by one hundf*d«*d three wcmtngg, 

AAer the match wa$ flatbed, the eleven one- 

tegged a?eu ran one hawked yawls ( fpr. twenty 

gWnogys. The theee first dwided ike money. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY SHOT. 

A Clergyman, ia <tbe eastern part of Sussex, a 
few years since, at * single. discharge of hisgua, 
HUM a partridge, shot a wan, a bog, find a 
bogity, broke fourteen pw* *f gb^ and 
knocked down six gingerbread kings and queens 
that were standing, on, the «nfM*tle~piece opposite 
the window. The above inay be depended up* 
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on as a fact, not exaggerated* but given literally 
as it happened. 

THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE MR. FOX, AS A 
SPORTING CHARACTER. 

This distinguished personage was at the head 
of every thing in which he was engaged. He 
ranked with the best players, and excelled roost 
at Whist, Quinti,andall the fashionable games of 
skill. But Horse-racing was his darling amuse* 
ment, till he quitted the turf, and all other play, 
from 1 ! prudential motives. He played at other 
games with indifference. He would throw for 
a thousand guineas with as much sang-froid, as 
when he has played at Tetotum for a shilling. 
But when his horse ran he was all eagerness, and 
anxiety. He always placed himself where the 
horse was to make the push or where the race 
was to be most strongly contested. >From thence 
he eyed the horses advancing with the most 
immovable look, he breathed .quicker as they 
accelerated their pace, and when they came op- 
posite him, he rode in with them on full speed, 
whipping, spurring, and blowing, as if he would 
have infused his whole soul in the courage, 
speed, and perseverance of his favourite racer. 
But the race being over, whether he won or lost 
it seemed to make no impression upon him, and 
he immediately directed his conversation, to* the 
next race, whether he had a horse to run or not. 
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AN UtfiCNlOUS MORALITY 09 CBBS6. 

By Pope brjrocsvt. • 

Thjs world is nearly like a chess-bogird, one 
point q[ which is white, the other black, because 
of the <J#pble state of life and death, grace pnd 
sin. The families of this chess-board are like 
the men of this world : they all come out of 
one bag, and are placed in different stations in 
tjjis world, and have different appellations,. pne 
is called King, another Queen, the third Rook, 
the fourth Hnight* the fifth Alphin, the sixth 
Pawn. 

The condition of the game is, that one takes 
another ; and when the game is finished, as they 
ill come out of one bag, they are put in the 
lame place together. Neither is there any dif- 
ference between the king and the poor pawn ; 
*nd it pften happens, that when thrown promis- 
cuously into the bag, the king lies at the bottom ; 
just as die great *rill find themselves in ttjeir 
transit from fhis wprld to hell. In this game 
the King goes and takes in all the circumjacent 
places in a direct ljne : £ sign the king takes 
every thing justly, and that he nev?r must omit 
doing justice to all uprightly ; for in whatever 
fanner a king acts, it is reputed just ; and what 
pleases the sovereign fyas the vigour of law. 

The Queen, whom we call Fen, goes and 
t^kes in an oblique line : because women, being 
aa avaricious breed (genus.,) whatever thqy talce 

17* 
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beyond their merit said grace, is rapine and in- 
justice. 

The Rook is a judge, whe perambulates the 
whole land in a straight line, and should not 
take any thing in an oblique manner by bribery 
and corruption, nor spare any one. Thus they 
, verify the saying of Amos — " Ye have turned 
judgment into gall, and the fruits of righteous- 
ness into hemlock !" 

But the Knight, in taking, goes ope point d** 
rectly, and then takes an oblique circuit; a sign 
that knights and lords of the laud may justly 
take the rents due to them, and their just fines,- 
frojn those who have forfeited them, according to 
the exigence of the case ; their third part beings 
obliquely, applies to them, so far as they extort 
subsidies and unjust exactions from their sub- 
jects. 

The poor Pawn goes directly forward, in hi* 
simplicity; but whenever he will take, does so 
obliquely. * Thus irian, while he rests satisfied 
with his poverty, lives in a direct line ; but when 
he craves temporal honours, by means of lies 
perjuries, favours, and adulation, he goes ob- 
liquely, till he reaches the superior degree of the 
chess board of this world ijthen the pawn chan- 
ges to fen, and is elevated to the rank of the 
point he reaches, just like poverty promoted 
to rank, fortune, and consequently insolence. 

The Alphins are the various prelates of the 
church, pope, archbishop, and their subordinate 

» 
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bishops, who rise to their sees not' so much by 
divine inspiration, as by royal power, interest, 
' entreaties, and ready money. These Alphins 
move and take obliquely three poipts ; for almost 
every prelate's mind is perverted by love, ha- 
tred, or bribery ; not to reprehend the guilty, 
or bark against the vicious, but rather . to ab~ 
! solve them of their sins : so that those who 
! should have extirpated vice, are, in consequence 
[ of their parsimony, become promoters of vice, 
and advocates of the devil. 

In this chess-game the devil says ". Check V 9 

whenever he insults and strikes one with his dart 

; of sin ;. and, if he that is struck cannot imme- 

I diately deliver himself, the devil, resuming the 

! move, says to him, " Mate !" carrying his soul 

along with him to prison, from which neither 

love nor money can redeem him — for from hell 

: there is no redemption. And as huntsmen have 

various hounds for taking various beasts, so the 

devil and the world have different vices, which 

differently entangle mankind — for all that is in 

the world, is either lust of the flesh, lust of the 

eyes, or proud living. . 

YORKSHIRE FIGHTING. 

r ~" ' From Mr. Ryley's * Itinerant." 

At length the company were summoned into ^ 
the barn, to witness a battle between two noted 
Yorkshire fighters. Amidst the crowd I per- 
ceived two men naked to their waists lying "on 
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the ground, grappling each other, perfectly si- 
lent, and .sometimes pretty still ; then, .as if mov- 
ed by one impulse, a desperate scuffle took place ; 
soon, however, the one extricated himself,, quick* 
ly obtained his legs, and retreating some paces* 
returned with great violence, pod before his an- 
tagonist could rise, kicked in three pf his ribs : 
the vanquished lay prostrate, whilst the victor 
stamped and roared like a madman, challenging 
all around. Retiring to my seat in the bouse, 
disgusted with Yorkshire Fighting, I determined 
to finish <my wine, and leave the brutes to the 
enjoyment of their brutality, when a laughable 
circumstance detained me, and in some measure 
made amends for the misery I > had suffered.-*-* 
Where is, I believe, a respectable personage, wbo 
amongst amateurs in sporting, bears the appel- 
lation of a Belward, a gentleman who gets his 
livelihood by leading a bear by the nose irons 
village to village; such an one -now arrived at 
tins public house, and pktciifg his companion m 
the pigsty, seated himself by the fire, and called 
for a pint of ale. The Yorkshire warrior, elated 
with his victory, and intoxicated with liquor, 
went from room to room, and bade defiance to 
every one ; on entering the 41 kitchen, he espied 
the Belward, who, being a stout fellow, and a 
noted pugilist, wa* immediately requested to 
take a turn with l£m-^" No, no," replied the 
stranger, " I don?t Kke Yorkshire fighting; bog- 
ging, biting, and kicking, does not suit me ; bat 
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I have a friend without who is used to them 
there things : if you like, I'll fetch him in ? M 
" Ay, ay, dora him, fot him in : I'll fight ony 
mon i'-th' country." The Belward repaired to 
the pigsty, and brought forth Bruin, who from 
a large sized quadruped, was changed instantly 
to a most tremendous biped. In this erect pos- 
ture he entered the house, and as it was nearly 
dark, the intoxicated countryman was the more 
easily imposed upon — "Dom thee," he said, 
"I'll fight a better mqn than thee, either up 
or down," and made an attempt to seize him 
round the middle, but feeling the roughness pf 
his hide, he exclaimed — " Come, come, I'll tak 
no advantage ; poo off thy top coat, and I'll 
fight thee for a crown." 

The bear dot regarding this request, gave him 
such a hug as 'tis probable he never before ex- 
perienced ; it nearly pressed the breath out of 
his body, and proved, what was before doubted, 
•that there was as great a bear in the village as 
himself. 

) THE HUMBLE PETITION OF DUCE, 

AIT OLD POINTER. 

Pitt the sorrows of a poor old dog, 

Whose trembling limbs your helping hand require ; 

Permit her still to crawl about your house, 

Or rest contented near your kitchen fire. 

Oft' for your sport I brush'd the morning dew, - 
Oft' rang'd the stubble where the partridge lay ; 
WeU pleas'd I labour'd ;— for I toil'd for you, 
Nor wish for respite till the setting day. 
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With you, my good old master, 1 have ror'cU 
Or up the hill or down the murm'ring brook ; 
When game was near, no joint about me mav'd, 
I strove to guess your wishes by your look. 
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While ypn with busy eare prepared the gun* 
I frisk'd anoVported by my mailer 'a s,ide» 
Obey'd with rtady eye your sign !o run, 
Yet still abhorM the though of ranging wide. ' • 

these were days be they remembered still, 
PleasM I review .the .momenta that are past; 

1 never hurt the gander .by ^he-mill, 

Nor saw the miller's w^fe stand all aghast. 

1 never slunk from tfce good farmer's yar^ i * 
The tender chicken liv'd secure for me ; 
Though hunger prest, I never thought it hart, 
Nov left you whifamg underneath the $ree» 

Those days, alaa! no longer smite on me-; 
No more J snuff .the monaapgVscentedgale, 
No more I hear the gun with wonted glee, 
Or scour with rapture thro 1 the sedgy vale. 

For now old age relaxes all my frame, 
Unnerves my limbs, and dims my feeble eyes « 
iFovbids my once est^. fret the road to fame, : 
And the ibnfi crust, a)as! untasted,Ues! 

Then tajceme to your hospitable fire, 
There let me dreain of thousand coveys slain ; 
There rest, till all the pow'rs of nature tire, 
Nor dread an age of misery and pain. 

Let me with Driver,* my old faithful friend ; 
Upon his bed of straw «gh out my days ; 
So blessings on your head shall still descend, 
And, well ar pointer can, 111 sing your praise. 

-Pity the sorrows of your poor pld^ Duce, 
Whose trembling limbs your helping hand require j 
Permit him still to crawl about your house, 
Or rest contented near your kitchen hre. 

* A&vouritehorse. 
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J Ttf£ IVOftY-BILLI&B WOODPECKER OP NO-MS 
| AMERICA. 

JVom 4fr. Wilson Y M American Ornithology." 

Thig majestic and formidable species, b 
i strength and magnitude, stands at the bead of 
the whole class of Woodpeckers hitherto dis- 
covered; He may be called the king or chief 
of his tribe; and nature seems to have designed . 
bkn a distinguished characteristic in the superb 
carnfae crest, and bill of polished ivory, with 
which she has ornamented him. His eye is 
brilliant and daring, and bis whole frame so 
admirably adapted to his mode of Kfe, and method 
of 'procuring subsistence, as to impress on the 
mind of the etaminer the most reverential ideas 
, of the Creator. His maimers have also a digni- 
ty in them superior to the common herd of 
Woodpeckers. Trees, shrubbery, orchards, 
tails, fence posts, and old prostrate logs, are 
dike interesting to those, hi their humble and 
indefatigable search for prey ; but the royal 
hunter now before ub, acoms the humility of 
such situations, and seeks the most towering 
trees of the forest, seeming particularly attached 
to those prodigious cypres* swamps, whose 
crowded giant sons stretch their bare and blasted 
of moss^hung arms midway to the skies. In 
their almost inaccessible recesses, amidst ruinous 
pHes o£ impending timber, his trumpet-like note 
and load strikes resound through the solitary 
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savage wilds, of which he seems the sole lord 
and inhabitant. Wherever he frequents, he 
leaves numerous monuments of his industry 
behind him. We there s4e enormous pine trees, 
with cart-loads of bark lying round their roots, 
and chips of the trunk itself, in such quantities, 
as to suggest the idea that half a dozen of axe- 
men had been at work there for the whole morn- 
ing. The body of the tree is. also disfigured 
with such numerous and so large excavations, 
that one can hardly conceive it possible for the 
whole to be the work of a Woodpecker. With 
such strength, and an apparatus so powerful, 
what havoc might he not commit, if numerous, 
on the most useful of our forest trees ; and yet, 
with all these apppearances, and much of vulgar 
prejudice against him, it may fairly be questioned 
whether be is at all injurious, or, at least, whether 
his exertions do not contribute most powerfully 
to the protection of our timber. Examine close- 
' ly the tree where he has been at work, and you 
will soon perceive that it is neither from motives 
of mischief or amusement that he slices off the 
hrrk, or digs his way into the trunk-— for the 
sound and healthy tree is not the object of his 
attention.- The diseased, infested with insects, 
and hastening to putrefaction, are his favourites ; 
there the deadly crawling enemy have formed a 
lodgment, between the bark and tender wood, 
to drink up the vital part of the tree. It is the rava- 
ges of these Vermin which the intelligent pro- 
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prietor of the forest deplores as the sole perpe- 
trators of the destruction of his timber. Would 
it be believed that the larvae of an insect, or fly, 
no larger than a grain of rice should silently, 
and in one season, destroy some thousand acres 
of pine trees, many of them from two to three 
feet in dfemeter, and a hundred ant) fifty feet 
high I Yet, whoever passes along the high road 
from Georgetown and Charlestown, in South 
Carolina, about twenty miles from the. former 
place, can have striking and melancholy proofs of 
tbU fact. In some places, the whole woods, as 
far as you can see around you, are dead, stripped 
of their bark, their wintry-looking arms are 
bare trunks bleaching in the sun, and tumbling 
in ruins before every blast, presenting a frightful 
picture of desolation. 

In looking over the accounts given of the 
ivory-billed Woodpecker by the naturalists of 
Europe, I find it asserted, that it inhabits from 
New-Jersey to Mexico. I believe, however, that 
few of them are ever seen to the north of Virginia; 
and very few of them even in that state. The 
firtst place I observed this bird at, when on my 
way to the south, was about 12 miles north of 
Wilmington, in North Carolina. There I found 
the bird, from which the drawing xrt the figure 
in the plate ,was taken. This bird was only 
wounded slightly in the wing; and on being 
caught, uttered a loudly reiterated and most 
piteous note, exactly resembfoig the violent cry- 

vol. i. IB 
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irig off a young child, which terrified my hors^N 
so as nearly to have cost me my life. It was 
distressing to hear Tt. I carried it with me in 
the chair, under cover to Wilmington. In pass- 
ing through the streets, its afecting cries sur- 
prised every one within hearing, particular^ 
the females, who hurried to the doors and win- 
dows with looks of alarm and anxiety. I drove 
on ; and on arriving at the piazza of the hotel, 
where I intended to put up, the landlord came 
forward, and a number of other persons who 
happened to be there, all equally alarmed ?t 
what they heard ; this was greatly increased by 
my asking, whether he could furnish me wfth 
accommodations for myself and bahy.-^-The 
man looked blank and foolish, while the others 
stared with still greater astonishment. 4&er 
diverting myself for a minute or two at their ex- 
pense, 1 drew my Woodpecker from under the 
cover, and a general laugh took place. 1 took 
him up stairs, and locked him up in my room, 
while I went to see my horse taken care of. In j 
less than an hour f returned, and on opening the j 
door he set up the same distressing shout, which j 
now appeared to proceed from grief, that be tad 
been discovered in bis attempt to escape. He 
had mounted along the side of the window, 
nearly as high as the celling, a little below which , 
he had begun to break through. The bed was 
covered' with large pieces of plaster; the lath j 
was exposed fpr at least 15 inches square, and a 
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liole large epgugh to ^dmit tbe fist, opened to 
the weilher-boards, so that in less than another 
hour, he woujd certainly have succeeded in ma- 
king his way ftirougb. I now tied a spring round, 
his leg,, and fastened U |o ^he table, and again 
left him. ' \ wished to preserve his ljfo, and had 
gone off in search of suitable food for him. As 
I r^-ascended the .stairs, I heard him again hard 
at work ; aud on entering, had the mortification 
of perceiving that h/e had almost entirely ruined 
the mahogany table to which he was fastened, 
and on which he had wreaked his whole ven- 
ge^nce. While engaged in taking the drawing, 
he cut me in several places : and, on the whole, 
displayed such a n^ble and unconquerable spirit, 
that I was frequently tempted to, restore him to 
his native woods. He lived with me nearly 
three days, but refused all sustenance; and I 
witnessed his death with regret. 

T^E CHASE— A SBTAtfDEAN FRAGMENT. 

By this tirrve the hunter^ h^d disappeared, 
and in about twenty minutes a labourer came 
oat of tjie cotf^ge, and informed us that the stag 
was coming down the bill in full view, and that 
we should see the chase to the best advantage 
fjftm, tbe b$ck door of the house* 

The buck, to which the huntsman had given 
but shori law, came bounding down a slope, 
pursued by the hounds in full cry, the hunters, 
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close in with the {logs, hallooing "tantivy, tan- 
tivy," at every stretch. , " 
v " This is a view holjow," said I, turning to* 
Captain O' Carrol. , . j, , . 

The poor animal had made a circuit, to gain 
the place where he was first raised, but finding 
neither safety nor covert there, he turned round, 
ran right ahead, and in so doing crossed the 
garden of the cottage where we stood. 

Two dogs and men passed on. 

Two ladies, rode by, .pushing their horses ' 
with a degree ot courage and vigour that would 
do honour to the spirit and strength of Apia- 
zons. 

A third female, fearless as Camilla, closed die 
chase; it was, Heaven's mercy she did not close 
her life. Unhappy fair one! with whip and 
spur she urged the courser's speed; but just .as 
she prepared to clear a fence, the bank gave 
way, and down, came the horse* jirliiog the ri- 
der from its. back into the middle of the ditcj^ 

We ran to her assistance; she was topsy 
turvy. , 

" This is a vi$w hollow," said Q* Carrol, turn- 
ing to me. i 

Sophia retired a few paces. 

" We must fix her upon her feet," said O* 
Carrol, leaping into the ditch,, and seising the 
lady by the- binding pf her petticoats ; I follow- 
ed his example* 
. An eld virtues? came up, he teok out his 
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tfmrr*" 1 believe she « a peorets," said be* 
by the coronet on tar snddW." 

T was not possible to turn the lady, either on 
enesideortheoihtr. 

A labourer came to our assistance $ be go* 
uodftr the lady, and raised bear. 

"Bies* my eyes," exclaimed tiw labourer, 
*be» lieeki at* where her head ought to be !*' 

" k.is rarity a horrid chum," cakt the virtu- 
oso, poepiog info the ditch. 

" Every body, from the highest to the lowest, 
have their ups and downs in this world," observ- 
ed a lame begganaao, with amaKcioa* smile. 

Haviig seated tbe lady upon the bank, and 
put evety thing to rights, Sophia joined «s, and 
with the help of a. smelling bottle, and chafing 
the ladvV temples, she was restored tohesself; 
she had received but little tqjury that we could 
pefeeive, and she declared she felt none. "Bat 
I ft** I shAUbe thrown out," said the lady; ** 
coortesyifrg to Sophia, end smiling thank* 
to Of Cnrsol aod mywlf; with our help, 
die mounted her hunter, cleared the ditofc where 
she was thrown, end taking a short cut, to avoid 
the impending evil, was soon out pf sight, and 
we eetaroed to the cottage. 

SffpHWO ur tw mtfnpn states. 

$roi*« J Ymt* Rctidencc" Ac. 6* W. Ctff*jL 

Tkttfc caooot be said to be any thing here 
which wn, in England, call huasbg. Thedtef 

18* 
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are banted by dogs indeed, but ithe hunters 4o 
not follow : they are pouted ntUbtfr several sta- 
tions to shoot the deer as he partes, Th?s is 
only one remove from the Indian hunting. I 
never saw, that! know of, any tnaif>that'had teen 
a pack of hounds in America, except thotfe kept 
by old John Brown, in Buck's county, Pensyl- 
vahia, who was the only hunting-Quaker that I 
ever heard of, and who was grandfather of the 
famous General Brown. In short, theft is none 
of what we call hunting ; or so little, that no 
man can expect to meet with it. 

No coursing. I never saw a grey houad bene. 
Indeed there a?e no hares that have the same 
manners that outs have, or any thinft tike their 
fleetne^s. The woodfc, too, or some sort of«#* 
ver, except in the singular instance of plains m 
this island, are too near at hand. 

But of shooting, the variety is endless* 
—Pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, snipes, 
grouse, wUd ducks of many sorts, teal, plover, 
and rabbits. ' There is a disagreement between 
the north and the south, as to the naming of. 
the former. North of New Jersey, the pheasants 
are called partridges, and the partridges are 
called quails. To the south of New Jersey, 
they are called by what I think their proper 
dames — taking the English names of those birds 
to be proper. For pheasants do not remain in 
envies, but mix like common fowls. *$bw in- 
tercourse between the mutes and females i* 



promiscttotisy »nd cot by pair sy a £ J hi ftottast 
of partridges ; and these are the mmmie^ofthc 
Aaierteah pheasants, whiob are fotmd by onea, 
twos, and so on, and never i»-la4JiiHet, -elcept 
when young, wfcen, ttk# chickens, they keep wMf 
the oM hen. " v * ' '"- • .. 

Thfe Aberkatf partwdges are ftot quails, fee- 
cause (jsaife are gregarious : they keep in flocks 
like rooks (called crows in America,) or life 
larks or sterlings. It is a wefrknown fact tba* 
quails flock; it is also weii known, that par- 
tridges do not, btrt that they keep m distinct 
families, which wq call covies, from the Fradb 
covoe, which means the egg* or hrood ^whfcrh a 
h«r covers at one time; The American par* 
fridges 'live 911 covies. < The" cock and he© pair 
in the spring. They h^ve thetrbrooti by sitting 
alternately Oil the eggs, just as the EttgHsb par- 
tridges do, the young one*, if notitf aft* killed or 
die^ reriaain with the old ones tHl Spring. The 
covey always live* within a small'distanc* of the 
same spot; if frightened into a state of sepa- 
ration, they call to each other and *e- assemble y 
they roost altogether iii a rotttwi ring, as close as 
they can sit, die tails ttsward asd the heads otit^ 
ward, and are ki short, in all their manners, pre- 
cisely the same as the English, partridge, with 
this exception, that they will sometimes alight 
on a rail or a bough ;■ and that when *the hen 
sits, the cock, perched **a Httle distance, maker 
a sort of periodical whistle, in a monotonous, 
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hat vetjr j*ft tod sweel tone. The *«e of the 
pheasant is about the half of that of the Ettgftsfc, 
The piutnage is by no meant *fc beautift^ fcift 
the flesh is (Hr mote delicate* Tbe «** of tip 
partridge bears about the same proportion, bt* 
its plumage is more beautiful than thwl eif the 
fbglisb, aad its flesh more delicate* Jtotfc are 
ddhghtful, though raiher difficult thootiag« Tbe 
pheasant does not tower, but darts through the 
trees ; and the partridge does not ride fcpk%*4>nt 
darts away at no great height from the grtftmd. 
Soiw years ibey are ntare abundant than other 
years. 

The wftocbefchs are, in 411 respects, like throe 
it* England, except that they are only atari; 
three+fifths of the sfae* They breed here; and 
are in sacb numbers, that some men kill twenty 
braoe or more in a day* Tbeir haunts are in 
raarsby places or woods. The shooting of *bem 
lasts from the Fourth of July til} the hardish 
frosts come* Bei» are fire months of this sort; 
and pheasants and partridges are. shot from Sep- : 
teacher to April. 

The snip** are called English snipes* whkk 
they resemble hi all respect*, and are found in 
great abundance in the tisual haunts of snipes. 

The grouse iepfeciseJy like the Seotcbgroose. 

There is only here and Uwe a place where tb^r 
are found; but they tine* in those pbett, kiHed 
fa great quantities, m the fidl of the year, , 

As to the wild ducks and *tfcer water-fewl, ' 
which are coma a* by lying in wait, and killed 
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most n^quehljy swimming or sifthigj' they are 
slaughtered Inf v Whole flocks. An American 
counts the cost of powder and shot. If he is 
deliberate in every thing else, this habit will 
hardly forsake him in the act of shooting.— 
When the sentimental flesh-eaters hear the report 
of his, gun, they may begin to pull \>ut their 
white/ handkef chiefs, for death, follows his' pull 
of the trigger, with perhaps even niorfe certainty 
than it used to follow the lancet of Dr. Hush. ; 

The plover is a fine bird, and is found in 
gjeat numbers upon |{»e plains, and in the culti- 
vated fields of this island. Plovers aie. very 
shy and wary ; ,lgut tlpey have ingenious enemies 
to deal with. A wagon or carriage of some 
sort, is tof4e use of to approach them^ and then 
they, are easily lulled. 

Rabbits are very abundant in soipQ places. 
They are killed . by shooting : for all here is 
done with the gnn* , No reljaiict is placed upon 

adoiz. 

A& to the Game Laws, th^re sure noqe, except 
those, which appoint the time for killing. Peo- 
ple fP wbjere tbey like,* and aa to wild animals 
shoot what they like. . .There is a. common law, 
whiek forbids trespass ; and the statute -law, I 
believe, of " malicious trespass/' or trespass af- 
ter warning ; and these are more than enough 5 . 
for nobody, that I ever heard of, warns people 
off: so that, as far as shooting goes', and that is 
the sport which is the most general favourite, 
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there i&^er fltfga inore 4eU&ktf«4 cowx^jc ifcfrn 
thfc islap<J. f The sky is so fipr* tye 90$ W..<WJ» 
tfce coyer so couvenien.1, the gan\e so a^unda^t, 
<Wd the people, go wher,e you will, so ciyil, bos* 
pitatye and. kiu,d t » ; 
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CHESS. 

* .... ■* 

A plan to make the Knight paove into all the 
squares of the Chess-board in succession, with- 
out pacing twice over the, same. 
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r . It is obvious, the motion may be cgnfouy^, 
op begun at any square <wf litritem* 
To a player the moves must be so evident 4 



that In a i^tv trials, fee will Sprite Ae ftgufes 
down upcta a piece oif paper, With the same fa- 
cility as if he were Writing h& name. 

Dr. Hutton, in his " Mathematical Recrea- 
tions," gives three different method? to perform 
the same, but none of them like the Above, 

BADGEft-HttNTTflG. ' 

The badger is not known to ekist to hot 
countries ; it i$ an original native &f the tempe- 
rate climates of Europe, an<$ i& found, without 
any variety in Spain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Britain, Poland, and Sweden. It breeds only 
tw]ce in a year, and brings forth four or five at 
a time* The usual length of the badger is 
somewhat above two feet, exclusive of the tail, 
which is abbot six inches long ; its -eyes kte 
small, and are placed in a black stripe, which 
begins behind the ears, and runs tapering 
towards the nose : the throat and legs are 
black ; the back, sides, and tail are of a 
dirty gray, mixed with black ; the legs are yefry 
short, strong, and thick ; each foot consists of 
five toes ; those on the tote 'feet are armed wfth 
strong claws, well adapted for digging its sub- 
terraneous habitation. 

The badger retires to the most secret rebfc&tfs, 
where h digs its hole, kad fortasits habiifcW6n 
undeV grcfand. Itsftodtortsbts cMefiy of Mtofrs, 
frjrits, gfrass, insects, and frftgis. ft is accursed 
•f destroytog lambs ant! rttoiti ; but tbere 
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seems to l»e no other reason for .crnisidefing; it 
as a beast of prey, than fbe analogy between , 
its teeth, and those of ca^ivqrous ^niirta-ls. • 

Few creatures defend themselves better, or bite 
with greater keenness than, the badger ; on that 
account it is frequently baited with dogs train- 
ed for that purpose, and defends itself from their 
attacks with astonishing agility and success. 
Its motions afe sp, quick, that a dbg is often des- 
perately wounded in the moment of assault, and 
obliged to fly. The thickness of the badger's 
skin, and the length and coarseness qf its hair, 
are an excellent defence against the bites of the 
dogs : its skin is so loose as to resist the im- 
pression of their teeth, and gives the animal an 
opportunity of turning itself round, and wound- 
ing its adversaries in their tenderest parts. In 
v this manner this singular creature is able to re- 
sist repeated attacks both } of men and dogs, 
from all quarters ; till, being overpowered with 
numbers, and enfeebled by many desperate 
wounds, it is at last obliged to yield. 

In hunting the badger, you must seek the 
earths and burrows wh^re he lies;. and, in a 
clear moonlight nightjgo and stop all the bur- 
rows except one or two, and therein place some 
sacks, fastened with drawing strings, which may 
shut him in as spon as he strains the bag. Some 
only place a hoop in the fpouth of the. sack, and 
so put it in$o the bak; anil as soon as the bad- \ 
gcr is in the sack, aad strains it, the sack slips 
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froH^the ^oop, arid secures hiiti in it, wtoere foe 
lies trembling till he is taken from his prison: 

The sacks, or bags, being thus set, cast off 
the hounds, beating about all thewoodSj hedges, 
and tufts, round about for the compass of a mite 
or two ; and what badgers are abroad, being 
atartned by the bounds, will soon betake them- 
selves to their burrows. Observe, that the per- 
son who is placed to watch the sacks, must dtftnd 
close, and upon a clear wind; otherwise the 
badger will discover him, dnd immediately fly 
some other way into his burrow* 

-But if the dogs can encounter Mm before he 
can take his sanctuary, he will then stand at 
bay like the boar, and make good spofU vigour- 
ousty biting and clawing the dogs. In general 
wJien they fight, they lay on their backs, using 
both teeth and nails ; and, by blowing up their 
skins defend themselves against the bites of the 
dogs, and the blows given by the men. When 
the badger finds that the terriers yearn* him in 
his burrow, he* will stop* the hole betwixt Vim 
and the terriers \ and, if they still continue 'bay*- 
mg, he -will remove his couch into another 
chamber or part of the burrow, and so from one 
to another barricading the way before them, 
as be retreats, till he can go no farther. 

If you intend to dig the badger out of his 
tnifrow, you must be provided with such tools 
as are used for digging out a fox : you should 

* To'ygarn, is to bark as beagles do at theif prey* 
VOL. I. 19 , 
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also have a pail of water to refresh the terriers 
when they come out of the earth to take breath 
..and cool themselves. 

It is no unusual thing to put some small bells 
abput the necks of the terriers which making a 
noise, will cause the badger to bolt out. 

In digging, the situation of the ground must 
be observed and considered ; or, instead of ad- 
vancing the work, yon probably may hinder it. 
. In this order you may besiege them in their 
holds, or castles, and break their platforms, pa- 
rapets, and casements ; and work to them with 
mines and countermines, till you have overcome 
them. 

We must do this animal the justice to observe, 
that, though nature has furnished it with formi- 
dable weapons of offence, and has besides given 
it strengthjse^fficient to use them with great effect, - 
it is, notwithstanding, very harmless and inoffen- 
sive, and, unless attacked, employs them only' 
for Us support. 

The badger is an indolent animal, and sleeps 
much : it. confines itself to its hole during the ' 
whole day, and feeds only in the night. It is so 
cleanly as never to defile its habitation with its 
odure. Immediately below the, tail between that 
and the anus, there is a narrow transverse orifice, 
from whence a white substance, of a foetid smell, 
constantly exudes. The skin, when dressed with 
the hair on, is used for pistol furniture. Its flesh i 
is eaten ; ,the bind quarters are sometimes made 
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into hams, which, when cured, are not inferior 
: in goodness to the best bacon. The hairs are 
| made into brushes, which are used by painters to 

soften and harmonize their shades. 

In walking, the badger treads on his whole 

heel, like the bear, which brings its belly very 

near the'grtfund. 

A MAN ATTACKED BY WEASELS. 

In the month of December, 1817, in the par- 
ish of Glencairn, a labourer was suddenly at- 
tacked by si* weasel?, whkh rushed upon* him 
from an old dyke, in the field where he was at 
work.. The man, alarmed at such a furious 
onset from an unprovoked enemy, instantly Re- 
took himself to flight, in which, however he was 
closely pursued, and although he had about him 
a large horse-whip, with which he endeavoured 
by several back-handed strokes to stop them, yet 
so eager was their pursuit, that he was on the 
point of being seized by the throat, when he 
luckily noticed at. some distance, the fallen 
branch of a tree, which he made for, and hastily 
snatching it up, commenced in turn the attack 
with so much success, that he killed three of 
them, and put the remaining ,jhree to flight. 
The man's life was in great danger, when it is 
ascertained that two weasels are a match for a 

dog. . 
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^OURAQEOF THE STAG. , ,., 

By Capt. Smith. 

It is worthy of remark that the native courage 
of the stag has often formed an interesting topic 
of inquiry; and the following Indian anecdote 
shows that when pressed by enemies, he pos- 
sesses it in an eminent degree. As Captain 
Smith, of the Native Infantry, and some friends 
were on a shooting party, very early in the 
morning, they observed a tiger steal out of a 
jungle, in pursuit of a herd of deer; having 
selected his object, the poor animal was quickly 
deserted by the herd ; the tiger advanced with 
soch amazing swiftness, that the stag in vain at- 
tempted to escape, and at the moment the gen- 
tlemen expected to see the tiger take the fatal 
spring, the stag gallantly faced his enemy, and 
for some minutes kept him at bay, and it wa& 
not till after three attacks, that the tiger secured 
his prey. He was supposed to have been con- 
siderably injured by the horns of the stag, as, 
on the advance of Captain Smith, he abandoned 
the carcase of the stag, having only sucked the 
blood from the throat. 

It is not more than fifty years ago that the 
following experiment was made by his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Cumberland, to as- 
certain the true and natural instinctive courage 
of the stag, when opposed to an enemy of the 
most formidable and terrific description. 

To effect this, one of the ablest stags in Wind' 
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sor forest was enclosed io an area formed upon 
a selected spot near the lodge, and surrounded 
with a remarkably strong net toiling, full fifteen 
feet high ; and this ceremony took place in 
sight of Ascoth Heath races, so that thousands 
were present upon the occasion. When every 
thing was prepared, and the stag parading in 
majestic consternation at the astonishing assem- 
i blage of people around the net work, at the aw- 
' fal tnoment, when it may be naturally conceived, 
! every heart beat high, with wonder, fe&r, and 
I expectation, a trained ounce, or hunting tiger, 
was led in, hoodwinked, by the two blacks that 
had the care of him, and who, upon signal, set 
! him and his eyes at liberty. Perhaps so gene- 
ral a silence never prevailed among so many 
thousands of spectators, as at that moment, when 
the slightest aspiration of a breeze might have 
been distinctly heard: The tiger, taking one 
general survey, instantly caught sight of the 
deer, and crouching down on his belly, con- 
tinued to creep eiactly in the manner of a cat. 
drawing up to a . mouse, watching to dart upon 
his prey with safety. The stag, however, most 4 
warily, steadily, and sagaciously, turned as he 
turned; and this strange and desperate antago- 
nist found himself dangerously opposed by the 
threatening of his formidable brow antlers. In 
vain did the tiger attempt every manoeuvre to 
turn his flanks — the stag possessed too much 
generalship to be foiled upon the terra firma 06 

19* 
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his native country by a foreign invader. This 
cautious warfare continuing so long as to render 
it tedious, and probably to protract the time of 
starting the horses upon the race ground, his 
Royal Highness inquired if, by irritating the 
tiger, the catastophre of the combat might npt 
be hastened. He was answered it might pro* 
bably prove dangerous, or be attended with 
disagreeable consequences; but it was directed 
to be done: upon which the keepers proceeded 
very near the tiger, and did as they were order- 
ed: when, immediately, without attacking the 
deer, with a most furious and elastic bound, he 
sprung at and cleared the toiling that enclosed 
them ; landing amidst the clamours, shouts, and 
affrighted screams of the multitude, who fled in 
every direction, each, male and female, thinking 
themselves the destined victim of the tiger's rage ; 
who, nevertheless, regardless of their fears or 
their persons, crossed the road, and rushed into 
the opposite wood, where he fastened upon the 
haunch of one of the fallow-deer, and brought 
him to the ground. His keepers, to whom he 
was perfectly familiarized, hesitated for some 
time to go near him ; at length, however, they 
mustered resolution to approach, and cutting 
the deer's throat, separated the haunch, which 

he had seized, and led him away with it in his 
moufR. 
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AN ORIGINAL' INVITATION SPOUTING CARD. 

BOXIANA 

Most respectfully invites the Lads of fre Fancy to assist him 

On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 2. 1819. 

At BEN MEDLEY'S, 

The Canterbury Arms, near the Marsh Gate, 

Lambeth, 

To floor Dull Care, should he dare intrude — 
get the best of Animosity, to prevent his cross, 
mug from even taking a peep — and to knock 
down Discord, sans ceremonie, if he interrupt 
• the sociality of the meeting. 

THE RING 

will be cleared, and the setts-to commence pre- 
cisely at N " 

Eight o'clock. 

An excellent trial of skill is expected between 
Harmony and Good Humour, who, at present, 
are both backed at even ; but it is rather antici- 
pated, by the good judges, that Harmony will 
take the lead. 

Those experienced heroes, Messieurs Serious 
and Comic Songs, have offered their services to 
officiate as seconds upon this occasion. 

And the bottle holders (acknowledged as no- 
thing else but good ones) will in case their men 
want recruiting supply them with Eau d'Vie, 
and the regular brilliant Daffy, or heavy wets, 
If it is preferred. ' , 
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A spirited turn-up is also expected, between 
Messrs. Duetts, Glees, and Recitations. 

The Umpire is Liberality ; the Time-Keeper, 
" Fly not yet ! Oh stay !" and 

THE PRESIDENT (BOXIANA) 

will exert himself to keep the game alive, ac- 
cording to the acceptation of the Poet, that 

" The right end of Life is to live and be jolly*' 1 

N. B. The Members and Chairman of the 
Daffy Club, have promised to attend the Greet- 
ing, to put the company in spirits. 

f^f No Gloves can be permitted to be in- 
troduced upon this occasion, except the weather 
pleads for their appearance. 

Minute time allowed. 
ANECDOTES OF THE LATE LORD ORFORD. 

No man ever sacrificed so much time, or so 
much property on practical or speculative sport- 
ing as the late Earl of Orford, whose eccentri- 
cities are too firmly indented upon "the tablet of 
memory, 9 ' ever to be obliterated from the di- 
versified rays of retrospection. Incessantly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of sport and new inventions, 
he introduced more whimsicalities, more experi- 
mental genius, and enthusiastic zeal, than any 
man yet did before him, or most probably any 
other man ever may attempt to do again. 

Among his experiments of fancy, was a de- 
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termination /to drive Tout red-deer stags in 9 
phaeton instead of horses, and these he had re- 
duced to perfect discipline for his excursions 
and short journeys upon the road : but unfortu- 
nately, as be was one day driving to Newmar- 
ket their ears were saluted with the cry of a 
pack of hounds, which soon after crossing the 
road in the rear caught the scent of the " four 
in hand," and commenced a new kind of chase, 
with " breast high" alacrity. The novelty of 
this scene was rich beyond description ; in vain did 4 

his lordship exert all his charioteering skill ; in vain 
did bis well-trained grooms energetically endea- 
vour to ride before them : reins, trammels, and 
the weight of the carriage, were of no effect, 
for they Went with the Celerity of a whirlwind; 
and this modern Phaeton, in the midst of his 
electrical vibrations of fear, bid fair to experi- 
ence the fate of his' namesake. Luckily however, 
his Lordship had been accustomed to driyq this 
sfet of " fiery-eyed steeds" to the Ram inn, at 
Newmarket, which was most happily : at hand, 
and to this his Lordship's most fervent prayers 
and ejaculations had been ardently directed ; 
into the yard they- suddenly bounded, to the , 
dismay, of ostlers and stable boys, who seemed 
to have tost every faculty upon the occasion. 
Here they wore luckily overpowered, and the 
stags, the phaeton, and his lordship were all in- 
stantaneously huddled together in . a barn, just m 
the hounds sheared in full cry at the g^te. • 
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TO THE MEMORY OF SNOWBALL, A CELEBRA- 
TED GREYHOUND, THE PROPERTY OF MA- 
JOR TOPHAM. 

JfyW. Uptow. 

Sjtowball, what dog e'er gained a greater name ? 

Scarce one ; for swifter never ran than thee ; 
And dear to mem Yy as thou art to fawe, 

Will coursers prize Old Snowball's pedigree. 

Young Wander gaz'fl to see thee scour, the field, 
While the loud 4 * Bravo f spoke from ev'ry tongue! 

Alas ! poor hare, thy breath of life was seal'd, . , 

When Snowball's footsteps on thy presence hung 

V 1 

Fleet dog ! for matchless were thy deeds awhile , 
No greyhound ever did more worth combine, 
_ And long like England's proud and matchless isle, 
Shall Snowball's merits, like her glory, shine ; 

MODE OF TRAINING THE ARAB; AN HORSE. 
From M. Chateavbrian^a Travels in Greece. 

This interesting traveller tbusaecounts for the 
hardihood displayed by the Arabian horses. — 
They are never put under shelter, but ie^ ex- 
posed to the most intense heat of the sun, tied 
byaH four .legs to stakes driven in the ground; 
so that they cannot stir. The saddle is neVer 
taken from their backs ; they frequently drinfc^ 
but once, and have but one feed of barley hi 
twenty-four hours. This rigid treatment, so far 
from wearing them out, gives them sobriety and 
speed. I have often admired an Arabian steed 
thus tied down to the burning sands, his hair 
loosely flowing, his head bowed between- his i 
legs to find a little shade ; and stealing with his 
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will eye an oblique glance of his master. Re- 
lease his legs from the shackles, spring upon his 
back, and he will paw in the valley, he will re- 
joice in his strength, he will swallow the ground 
in the fierceness of his rage ; and you recog- 
nise tHe original of the picture delineated by 
Job. Eighty or one hundred piastres are given 
for an ordinary horse, which is in general less 
valued than an ass or mule ; but a horse of a 
well known Arabian breed will fetch any price, 
Abdallah, Pacha of Damascus, .bad just given 
3000 piastres for one. The history of a horse 
is frequently the topic of general conversation. 
When I was at Jerusalem, the feats of one of 
these steeds made a great noise. The Bedouin 
t^ whom the animal, a rnare, belonging, being 
pursued by the Governor's Guards, rushed with 
ber from the top of the hills that overlook Jericho. 
The mare scoured at full gallop down an al- 
most perpendicular declivity without stumbling, 
and left the soldiers lost in admiration and as- 
tonishment. The poor creature, however, drop- 
ped down dead on entering Jericho, and the 
Bedouin, who would not quit her, was taken 
weeping over the body of his companion. This 
mare has a brother in the desert, who is so fa- 
mous, that the Arabs always know where he has 
been, where he is, what he is doing, and how 
be does. Ali Aga religiously showed me in the 
mountains near Jericho the footsteps of the mare 
that died in the attempt to save her master. A 
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Macedonian could not have beheld those' 6f Bu- 
cephalus with greater respect. 

ON THE USEFULNESS OF PUGILISM* 

FromMr. Rylty* " Itinerant." ' l 

I was preparing to say " Good night," after 
handing the young lady down stairs at tlie 
Opera House, when ' her brother, with the 
pleasant freedom ofafn old acquaintance, press- 
ed me to take a Sandwich in St.. James's-street, 
and, as his sentiments, as far as they had be£n 
communicated, agreed with mine, 1 accepted his 
invitation with the same frankness with which it 
Was made. The female between us, we pro- 
ceeded along , Pall-mall ; dnd turning up St. 
James's-street, two men, apparently in a state 6f 
intoxication, reeled but of an entry, and attempt- 
ed' to seize hold of the lady, who at tftatmom&rt 
was unguarded on the right hand, her brother 
being a few paces in the rear. The street, as 
far as we could distinguish, was unoccupied, not 
even the voice of a watchman interrupted the 
solemn silence; but the moon shone with re- 
splendent lustre, and my new friend, alarmed by 
his sister's screams, with the swiftness of a fea- 
thered Mercury, flew along the pavement, and 
with one blow laid the foremost of our assailants 
in the kennel. I was the more surprised at this, 
because his stature did not exceed Ave feet, and ; 
from the view I had of him, I was not prepared 
for uncommon strength. Our enemies were 
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seemingly tall, raw-boned coal beavers, and 
though one of them was for the moment rendered 
incfepable, our ease appeared so desperate that, 
ta the lady's cries, I added a call for the watch ; 
but my companion, nothing daunted, bade we 
take care of his sister, and fear nothing. — 
"For," continued he, "if I cannot manage 
s*ch rascak as these, I deserve to be d — d." 
The second ruffian, seeing bis fellow on the 
ground, resumed his sobriety, atid aimed a blow 
at me, but in so clumsy a manner, tbat I not 
only avoided it, but preserved my fair charge 
from harm ; on which our little champion rushed 
forward* received the blow on the point' of his 
elbow, and returned another in the pit of the 
stomach, which so staggered the wretch, that 
he reeled several paced, and ' finally tumbled 
headlong into an area, at least three yards deep. 
What I have employed so many words in rela- 
ting Wits the work of a moment ; having taught 
his foes to bite the ground, our skilful champion 
seized hold of his sister's disengaged arm, and, 
not suffering the grass- to grow under our feet, 
we arrived in safety at his house. 

.This anecdote will, I think, establish the use* 
fulness of pugilism. Had my friend been as 
l little- knowing in the science as his adversaries, 
[very dreadful might have been the consequences, 
[because might, in that case, would have over- 
come right, unless the fellows would have had 
[patience to wait till he ran home for his sword ; 
J von. i. 20 
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and then indeed he might have killed them in a 
gentleman-like manner. 

Every thing has its uses, and its abuses. But 
though it be granted, shall we neglect the use 
because it may possibly bring the abuse along 
with it? I have heard declaimers against 
the science of bruising say, " that a knowledge 
of self-defence makes people quarrelsome." If 
Lmay speak, from very limited experience, I 
think the contrary. T was well acquainted with " 
Perrins, and never in my life saw a more harm- 
less, quiet, inoffensive being. I have the plea- 
sure of knowing Gulley—- yes, reader — the plea- 
sure. I would rather know him than many Sir 
Billys, and Sir Billys, and he is neither quarrel- 
some, turbulent, nor overbearing. 

One evening I accompanied honest Jack 
Emery to a tavern in Carey-street, kept by 
John Gulley. As we passed along Emery said, 
" You conceive, I dare say, Rojnney, that I am 
going to introduce you into a Society of rogues 
and pick-pockets, and if you can compound for 
the loss of your purse or handkerchief, it will be 
a lucky escape ; but rest assured you are mis- 
taken, Gulley's house is, of course, open to all 
descriptions, but the majprity of his customers 
are people of reputation and respectability." 

This account, I confess, was some relief to my 
mind, where a considerable degree of prejudice 
existed against prize-fighters, and the houses 4 
they frequent. . Gulley was unfortunately froin 
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home, but Crib, the Champion of England, was 
officiating as his locum tenens, and handing 
about pots of porter and grog with persevering 
industry. Mrs. Gulley, a neat little woman, 
civil and attentive, superintended the business 
of the bar; where, through Emery's interest, 
for I found he was in high favour, we obtained 
leave to sit. Crib uncorked and decanted/ but 
could not give us his company, (which to me, 
as a noviciate in such scenes, would have been 
a treat,) owing to the business of the house, 
which be seemed to pursue much to his master's 
interest. Crib, who had obtained popularity by 
his prowess, was originally a coal-heaver, and 
has several brothers in the same employment ; 
he is sturdy and stout built, about five and twen- 
ty, staiids five feet eight inches, clumsy in ap- 
pearance, rather hard featured, with a profile 
not unlike Cooke the tragedian. He i$, I be- 
lieve, a good-natured quiet fellow, and after we 
had detained him a few minutes in conversation 
— " Well," said Emery, " what do you think of 
Hie greatest man in his way, or perhaps any 
other, can boasU? for Gulley has altogether de- 
clined the business." 

" Why, ta speak the truth, notwithstanding 
your caution, I %$pected, in a house kept and 
frequented by boxers, to have seen nothing but 
blackguards, and to have heard nothing but' 
blasphemy ; but I am so pleasingly deceived, 
and so comfortably situated, that I believe this 
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will not be the last visit 1 shall pay Mrs. Galley, i 
and as to the Champiop of England, I can only I 
wonder how a person of hia apparently good 
disposition can ever be wrought up to wound, ; 
to lame, perhaps to kill his adversary. And 
how is it that people qan .meet fa this manner 
without any cause of quarrel i U it glory that 
stirs tbem on } Cm ambition so far &arakt* a 
map, that be shall be dead to sense of pain, awl 
callous to personal suffering? It must be so, 
for a meeting of this kind is so truly a matter of 
business, that previous to the most fierce and 
determined battles, the parties shake hands as a 
proof of s^mity, and this is the signed for black 
eyes and tyoody noses." • r 

"Come, come Romney," .said Emery, "I 
brought yqu here to be amused, and not to mov 
ralize ; but since you are for the lattery we will 
e'en wish Mrs. Galley good night. 1 ' 

JEALOUSY AND REVENGE OF A COCK* > 

The habitudes of the domestic toteed of poultry 
cannot, possibly, escape observation ; and every 
one must have noticed the fierce jealousy of the 
cock. It should seem that this jealousy i* aot 
confined to his- rivals, but n*ay # jpmetUaife Ex- 
tend to his beloved female ; aqf ifiat be is capa* 
ble of beigg actuated by revenge, founded on 
some degjee of reasoning, cor^cerningher cmb 
jugal infidelity. An incident which bapJ>enod ) 
*t tfce seat of Mr. fr — -, t near Ber^ick,i«stijfi«s 
this remark. " My mowers," (says he) " cut ?> 
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partridge on ber nest, and immediately brought 
the eggs (fourteen) to the bouse. I ordered 
them to be pat under a very large beautiful hen, 
and her own to be taken away. They were 
batched in two days, and the hen brought them up 
perfectly well till they we e five or six weeks old. 
Daring that trme they were constantly kept confi- 
ned in an out-house, without having been seen by 
any of the other poultry. The door happened to 
be left open and the cock got in. My housekeeper, 
bearing her hen in distress, ran to her assistance, 
but did not arriv* in time to save her life; the 
cock, finding her with the brood of partridges, 
fell upon her with the utmost fury, and put her 
to death. The housekeeper found him tearing 
her both with his beak and spurs, although she 
was then fluttering in the last agony, and inca- 
pable of any resistance. The hen had been, 
formerly, the cock's greatest favourite." 

DEATH OF TOM MOODY. 

The noted Whipper-in, well known to the Sportsmen of Shrop- 

• shire. 

You all know Tom Moody* the whipper-in well : 
. The bell just done tolling was honest Tom's knell ; 
A more able sportsman, ne'er followed a hound, 
Thro' a country well known to him fifty miles round ; 
No hound ever'open'd with Tom in the wood. 

* The veteran sportsman, who is the subject of this ballad, 
died some years since, in the service of Mr. Forrester, of 
Shropshire. He had been the whipper-in to that gentleman's 
pick upwards of thirty years: and from the whimsical cir- 
cumstances attending his burial, it is considered as worthy of 
a place in this collection. * 

20* 
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But J\e\l challenge the tone, andpould tell if 'twas, goofl. ; 

And all, with attention, would eagerly mark, 

When he theer'd up the pack—" Hark ! 
To ftockwood, hark Ibark 1 
High? — Wind him? and cross him I 
Now.Rattler, boy !— hark!" . 

Six crafty earth stoppers* in hunter's green drest 
Supported poor Tom to an " earth" made for rest ; 
His horse, which he styl'd bis * Old Soul," next appear'd, 
On whose forehead the brush of his last fox was rear'd ; 
Wnip, cap, boots, and spurs, in a trophy were bound, 
And- here and there folfow'd an old straggling hound. 
Ah ! no more at his voice yonder rales witi tbty trace ! 
2Sor the wrekin* resound his first burst into the chase I 

"With high over ! — Now press him! 

Tally-ho— tally-ho !» 

Thus Tom spoke his friends, e'er he gave up his breath— 
* Since I see you're resolved to be in at the death, 
One favour bestow — 'tis the last I shall crave — 
Give a rattling view-halloo, thrice oyer my grave : 
And unless at that Warning I lift up my head, 
My boys ! you may fairly conclude I am dead 1" 
Honest Tom was obey'd, and the shout rent the sky, 
For evVy voice join'd in the Tally-ho! cry. 

44 Tally-ho !— Hark forwards ! 

Tally-ho !— Tally-ho ! w 

OF THE QUALITIES OF THE GREYHOUND. 
By a Sportsman of 1819. 

It appears from a Welsh proverbf that a gen- 
tleman was known by his hawk, bis horse, and 
his greyhound ; and Mr. Pennant J has observed 
by a law of Canute, a greyhound was not to be 
kept by a. person inferior to a gentleman. 

* The famous mountain in Shropshire, 
t Wrth ei walch, ei ferche, a'i filgi, yradwaenir donlieddig. 
Jfannant. 

t B-ritish Zoology vk I. p> 53l 
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The different perfections of the greyhound, it 
seems, ^ye beeiiconftpri^d in the followiiig m^ 
and barbarous wyufes :— ' 

The head like a snake ; 
• ' The »et>k like a drake; 
X^e biack like a beam ; 
The side like a. bream ; 
The tail Hke a rat; l 
Tfafc fcotlikfeacat 

Ludicrous 3s this poetical effort; may be, the 
description is still correct; and. throe different 
qualities, when united, even now form the mo- 
del of perfection ui the race. On the superior 
breed of greyhounds, there has been a variety 
of opinions : the blood of the late Lord Ox- 
ford's was allowed to stand very high, if not the 
first ; in the public estimation. Perhaps there 
has not been any person who took more pains 
to arrive at the utmost state of perfection in his 
object ; and it is a circumstance generally be- 
lieved, that he even had recourse to a cross with 
the English bull-dog, in order to acquire a cou- 
rage and resolution till then, unknown. After 
seven descents, it is said, he obtained the object 
for which he had been so solicitous, without any 
diminution of speed, or the beauties of shape 
and symmetry. . Lord River's stock is now al- 
lowed to be one of the first in. England, and iHs 
superiority may be owing to a judieiaus cross of 
the Dorsetshire and Newmarket blood. Ms*. 
Gturney f f N,o$wich*, h,a$ Ukewjse &&> some 
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years been in possession of a -btetd in consider- 
able repute. It has the three great requisites, 
blood, bone, and shape-. Snowdrop, a son of 
Snowball, won the Malton cup four successive 
years ; and Fly, a grand-daughter of Major 
Topham, carried it away also in the Malton 
Spring Meeting of 1810, though she had suffered 
previously by very severe exercise. Scarcely a 
greyhound, indeed, of any other blood now ap- 
pears at the Malton Meeting, and it has been so 
celebrated as to be introduced in almost every 
county in the kingdom. 

There was a circumstance respecting Snow- 
ball peculiar to him in the history of coursing. 
He served greyhounds for years before his death 
at three guineas each. The first year had 10 ; 
the second, 14 ; the third, 11 ; and the fourth, 
7. . And amongst them, two out of Wales, two 
out of Scotland, one from the Marquis of 
Townshend, out of Norfolk, and the rest out of 
counties ot some distance. Fifty guineas were 
giVenfor Young Snowball, who was sold after- 
wards for one hundred j and Mr. Mellish beat 
all Newmarket with another son of Snowball. 

In the South, Millar, belonging to Sir H. B. 
Dudley, has been likewise very famous. The 
sire of Millar was an Essex dog, Tulip, by a 
blue Newmarket dog, and he was the produce 
of a bitch by a Lancashire dog bred by the late . 
Mr. Bamber Gascoyne. Millar was a deep- 
chested dog, of a fawn colour, and whilst young 
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Aid not discover any pretensions to his future re- 

Sutation. He was afterwards tried in the Essex 
[arshes, and in a single day he beat no less than 
five of the first and best dogs in the field. His 
superiority Continued /or some years, and he 
iron ubwards of severity matches. His stock 
also j>r6ved excellent runners, and Miss, one of 
Jus daughters, received the Bradwell cup from 
twelve oppon&H* 1 who had been run down to 
a bracfc. Whatever, therefore, may be thought 
\iy a feW individuals on the subject, it is certain 
that! blood lute a V^ry striking superiority.— 
Half-bred horses have been sometimes known to 
exhibit great speed and bbtfom • T>iit in general 
a thorough-bred horse only can maintain and 
continue his Velocity ior miles in succession. 
The i same observation maybe raa$e with re- 
spect to the greyhound^and it forms the essen- 
tial difference, which is not often properly at- 
tended to, between tjie greyhound in an open 
and enclosed country. The coarse Jiaired grey- 
hound may discover some prowess in the latter; 
but in the former, and in lpng and severe cour- 
ses/ blood, which includes the shape, sets all 
competition at defiance. 

Qo the propriety pf brtfedk&g akin, in the 
sportsman's phrase, or from the s#me blood, 
there have been various opinions ; but it ap- 
pears to be a practice neither to be desired nor 
pursued with advantage. If continued for some 
IJtters, a manifest inferiority of size, and a de- 
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ficiency of bone, will soon be visible, as well as 
a want of courage and bottom ; though the 
beauty of the form, with the exception of the 
size, may not be diminished. If we ,are to be- 
lieve Varro, there had been an instance even in 
the brute creation, of a repugnance to such con- 
junctions. By a judicious choice and an atten- 
tion to the shape, blood, and bone of another 
stock, a cross may always be procured, which 
in general meet the sportsman's wishes ; being 
attended with every advantage, without any of the 
consequences to be feared from a contrary prac- 
tice, there can be little hesitation in adopting it* 

Tfie most favourable season for the produc- 
tion of the young brood, in the opinion of the 
ancients, was that of the warm months. If 
dogs are bred in the summer months, they will 
also be of the fittest age to be brought into the 
field the following year.' 

It is rather singular that no other alterations 
have been made in the " rules and laws of cour- 
sing" since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
(he Regulations, which are usually still in force 
received the fiat of Thomas, Duke of Nor- 
folk, and are as follow : — 

THE LAWS OT THE LEASH, Oft COURSING; 

As they were commanded, allowed, and subscribed, by T7tomas y 
late Dvke of Norfolk, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

First, Therefore it was ordered, that he which was chosen 
fewterer, or letter-loose of the greyhounds, should reoerre 
the greyhounds match to ran together into his leash as soon 
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as he came into the field, and to follow next to the hare finder' 
till he came untojhe form ; and no horseman nor footman, 
on pain of disgrace, to go before them, or on either tide, hut 
directly behind, the space of forty yajds or thereabouts. 
Item. That not above one brace of greyhounds do course a 

hare atone instant. 

Item. That the hare-finder should give the hare three 5o- 
hows before he put her from her lear, to make- the Grey- 
hounds gaze and attend her rising. . 

Item. That dog that giveth first turn, if, after the turn be 
«iven, there be neither coat, slip, nor wrench, extraordinary, 
then he which gave the first turn shall be held to win the 

wa^er. 

Item. If one dog give the first turn, and the other bear the 

hare, then he which bore the hare shall win. 

Item. If one dog give both the first tura,and last turn, and no 
other advantage between them, that odd turn- shall win the 

wager. . , . , 

Item. The coat shall be. more than two turns, and a go-by 
or the bearing of the hare, equal to two turns. 

Item. If neither dog turn the hare, then he which leadeth 
last, at the covert, shall be held to win the wager. 

Item. If one dog turn the hare, serve himself, and turn her 
again, those two turns shall be as much as a coat. • 

Item. If all the course be equal, then he only which beare 
the hare shall win; and if she be not borne, then the course 
must be adjudged dead. 

Item. If any dog shall take a fall in the course, and yet 
perform his par^he shall challenge advantage of a turn more 
than he giveth. . 

Item. If one dog turn the hare, serve himself, and give 
divers coats, yet in the end stand still in the field, the other 
doe without turn-giving, running home to the covert, that 
dog which stood still in the field shall be then adjudged to 

lose the wager. .. 

Item. If any man shall ride over a dog and overthrow him 
in his course rthough the dog were the worst dog in opinion) 
yet the party for the offence shall either receive the disgrace 
of the field or pay the trager, for between the parties itshall 
be adjudged to co urs, ^ 

Item. Those who are chosen judges of the leash, shall give 
their judgments presently before they depart from the field, 
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or else he, in whose default 4t lieth, shall pay the wager by a 
general voice and sentence. 

The substance of the above rules, it seems, has been adher- 
ed to in the sporting counties ; but the dogs are now loosed 
out of a double spring-slip, which renders it impossible for 
either to have the advantage of the start In Wiltshire, 
however,, some judicious deviations have been introduced; 
and the dog that hath the best of the course, whether he kills 
the hare or not, is there declared to be the winner. The 
propriety of such a decision is apparent, for the best and 
speediest dog may turn the hare directly on his opponent,[who 
may have no other merit than that of laying hold of his game* 
when forced full upon him. 

RUNNING IN A SACK. 

In the month of November, 1811, a wager 
was run, for ten guineas a side, in White Con- 
duit Fields, between two tradesmen of the names 
of Williams and Johnson, of the neighbourhood 
of Islington; the one was to run on$ hundred 
yards in a sack, in less space of time than the 
other should go twice the distance in the com- 
mon may of running. A vast number of per- 
sons assembled to witness the novelty, and a great 
many bets were depending upon the fssue ; odds 
were three to one against Williams in the sack. 
They started at four o'clock ; almost directly 
afterwards the man in the sack fell down, and 
the other by some accident tumbled over him, 
and they both scrambled to get up ; the former 
though in the 6ack, being the most active, re- 
covered himself first, and won the wager by 
about twenty seconds. 
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A party of gentlemen, on Tuesday, the 10th 
b/ March, 1812, for a considerable wager, start- 
ed from the George Inn, at Portsmouth, iu Bel- 
let's Barouche-and-four, to reach London, a dis* 
tauce of seventy-two miles, in seven hours and 
three-quarters j which to the' astonishment of 
b-othparties, was accomplished in five hours and 
thirty-one minutes, being two hours and fourteen 
minutes less than the given time; averaging 
fourteen miles an hour. The following is a 
statement of the distance, and places of chang- 
ing horses. 

Miles. Mia. 

From Portsmouth to Horndean - - - 10 * 53 
w - - - - to Petersfield - - •- - 8-32 
- • ' - - .to Liphook - - - * - 8-41 
^ . . . . to Godalraing - - - - 12 - 54 
----- to Ripley - - - - -" 10 - 47 
* „ .... to Kingston ' - - - - 12 - 45 
----- to Hyde Park Comer 12 - 49 
Changing of the horses ----- - 10 

73 331 

- YAJLCONRY AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

An early writer on this subject gives its the 
following anecdote ? — " I once bad (says be) an 
excellent opportunity of seeing this sport near 
Nazareth in Galilee? , An' ArW, m'outftifig a 

^<tf. i. 21 
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swift coarser, held the falcon on hi* band, a* 
huntsmen commonly do. When he espied the 
animal on the top of the mountain, he let loose 
the falcon, which flew in a direct line, like an 
arrow and attacked the antelope, fixing the tal- 
ons of ope of his feet into its cheeks, and those of 
the other into his throat, extending his wings 
obliquely over the animal ; spreading one to- 
wards one of his ears, and the other to the op- 
posite hip. The creature, thus attacked, made 
a leap twice the height of a man, and freed him- 
self from the falcon ; but, being wounded, and 
losing both its strength and speed, it was again 
attacked by the bird, which fixed the talons of 
both his feet into its throat, and held it fast, till 
the huntsmen coming up, took it alive, and cut 
its throat. The falcon was allowed to drink the 
blood, as a reward for his labour ; and a young 
falcon, which was learning, was likewise put to the 
throat. By this means the young birds are 
taught to fix their talons in the throat of the ani- 
mal, as the properest part : for, should the fal- 
con fix upon the creature's hip, or some other 
part of the body, the huntsman would not only 
lose his game, but his falcon too ; for the beast 
roused by the wound, which could not prove 
mortal, would run to the deserts and the tops of 
the mountains, whither its enemy, keeping its 
hold, would be obliged to follow, and being sepa- 
rated from its master, must of course ■ perish. . 



1 
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9 PORTING ADVENTURE OF COURTEOUS KING 

JAMIE. 

By M, O. LewiSy Esq. 

Courteous King Jamie is gone to the wood., 

The fattest buck to find ; 
He chased the deer, and he chased roe, 

Till his friends were left behind. 

He hunted over mos»and moor, 

And over hill and down, 
Till he came to a ruined hunting hall 

Was seven miles from a town. 

He entered up the hunting ball 

To make him goodly cheer, 
For of all the herds in the good greenwood*, 

He had slain the fairest deer. 

He sat him down with food and r$st 

His courage to restore, 
"When a rising wind was heard to sigh, 

And an earthquake rock'd the floor. 

And darkness cover'd the hunting hall , . 

Where he sat all at his meat ; 
The gray dogs howling left their food 

And crept to Jamie's feet. 

And louder howl'd the rising storm. 

And burst the fasten'd door, 
And in there came a grisly Ghost, 

Loud stamping on the floor. 

Her head touch'd the roof-tree of the house, 

. Her waist a child could span » 
I wot, the look of her* hollow eye 
Would have soared the bravest man. 

Her locks were like snakes, and her teeth like snakes^ 

And her breath had a brimstone smell ' 
I know of nothing that she seem'd to be 
-But the Devil just come from Hell .' 
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. A Some meat! tomeme^t! Kiiij Jarni^ 
Some meat now give to me.* — 

** And to what meat in this house, lady, 
Shall ye not weleome be ?" 

A Oh ! ye must kill your berry-bf own steed; 

And serve him up to me." 

t 

King Jamie hat killM his berry-brown stag; 

Though it caused him mickle care ; 
The ghost eat him up both flesh and bone$ 

And left nothing but hoofs and hair .' 

« More meat ! more meat, King Jamie, 

More meat new give to me." 
" And to what meat in this house, lady, 

Shall ye not welcome be?" 
u Oh ! ye must kill your good greyhounds; 

They'll taste more daintily.** 

King Jamie has kfiTd his good greyh*Ui$*> 
Though it made his heart to fail : 

The ghost eat them all up one by one-, 
And left nothing but ears and tail. 

'.' A bed ! a bed, King Jamie, 

Now make a bed for me !" 
u And to what bed in this house, h\dy, 

Shall ye not welcome be ?" 
" Oh ! ye must pull the heather so gr&n* 

And make a soft bed for me." 

King Jamie has pulTd the heather so green 
And made for the ghost a bed ; 

And over the heather, with courtesy rare; 
His plaid has he daintily spread. 

w Now swear ! now swear ! King Jamie, 
To take me for your bride ; w — 

"Now heaven forbid !" King Jamie said, 
That ever the like betide ; 

.That (he Deyil so foul, just come frujni Helly 
Should stretch Bim by jtfy sidei" 
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** Now fy ! now fy ! King Jamie, 

I swear by the holy tree, 
I am no devil or evil thing;, 

However foul I be. 

44 Then yield! then yield ! King Jamie, 

And take my bridegroom's place ; 
For sfaame shall light on the dastard knight 

Who refuses a lady's grace. n 

44 Then," quoth King Jamie with a groan, 

For his^ieart was big with care, 
44 it shall never be said, that King Jamie, 

Denied a lady's prayer." 

So he laid him by the foul thing's side* 

And piteously he moan'd; 
She press'd his hand, and he shuddered ! 

She kiss'd his lips, and he groan'd ? 

When day was come, and night was gone, 

And the sun shone through the hall, 
The fairest lady that ever was seen 

Lay between him and the wall 1 

4( Oh ! wall is me !" King Jamie cried, 

44 How long will your beauty stay ?" 
Then out and spake that lady fair, . 

44 E'en till my dying day. 

44 For I was witch'd to a ghastly shape, 

All by my step-dame's skilly 
Till I could light, on a courteous knight 

Who would let me have all my will !" 

GIGANTIC CHALLENGE. ~? 

A Russian Anecdote. 

During his reign, Wladimir had many wars 
to sustain, particularly against the Petchenegi- 
ans. In one of the incursions of these people, 

21* 
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t&e two armies were on the eve of a battle, lie- 
ing only separated by the waters of the Trou- 
beje, when their prince advanced and proposed 
to terminate the difference by single combat be* 
tween two champions ; the people whose com- 
batant should be overcome, not to take up arms 
against the other nation for three years. 

The Russian sovereign accepted the proposal, 
and they reciprocally engaged to produce their 
champions. Araang the troops of the Petche- 
negians was a man of an athletic make and co- 
lossal stature, who, vain of his strength, paced 
the bank of the river, loading the Russians with 
every species of insult, and provoking them by 
threatening gestures to enter the lists with him, 
at the same time ridiculing their timidity. The 
soldiers of Wladiroir long submitted to these 
insults ; no one offered himself to the encounter, 
the gigantic figure of their adversary terrifying 
the whole of them. The day of combat being 
arrived, they were obliged to supplicate for 
longer time. 

A U ength BXi old nian a PP r °ached Wladimir ^ 
— " My lord," said he, " I have five sons, four 
of whom are m the army ; as valiant as they 
are, none of them is equal to the fifth, who pos- 
sesses prodigious strength." The young man 
was immediately sent for. Being brought ber 
tore the priqce, he asked permission to make a 
public trial of his strength. A vigorous bull 
WJ « frn&ted wfth red hm ihftis : tfte JTOlif g 
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Russian stopped the furious animal in his course, 
threw him to the ground, and tore his skin and 
flesh. This proof inspired the greatest confi- 
dence. The hour of battle arrives ; the two 
champions advance between the camps, and the 
Petchenegian could hot restrain a contemptuous 
smile when be observed the apparent weakness 
of his adversary, who was yet without a beard .: 
but being quiekly attacked with as much im- 
petuosity as vigour, crushed between the arms 
of the young Russian, he is stretched Expiring 
in thedast. The Petcfoene^ans, : seated' witfc 
terror, tooK to flight • the Russians priced, tad 
completely overthrew them. f *' / ■ - 

The sovereign loaded the eonqd»i*or, who wai 
only a simple courier, with honours anid'^is^ 
tk&tfons. He wtf* raised, ate weH as his fetter, 
totheratok of the grandees, and to preserv#tto* 
remetobraaee of Ais action, the prince founded 
the city of Pereisfc^avle on the Held of tattle, 
which still holds a distinguished rank aifccmg 
those of the government of Kiof. 

KfiUHKH WQH NOR fc©ST,~.i. HAOfcHt * 

The Bucks had dined, and deep in council sat, 
Their -wine was brilliant, bat their wit jape w Sat: •>• 

Vpstasts his Lordship, to the windqw fii& - ? . . 

And lo, M a race, a race," in raptura cries. 4 ^ 

« Where ?" quoth Sir John—* 4 Why see, tiro drops df iiit 
Start from the soiniDit of the crystal pane: . 
. A thousand pounds, which drop with jaiaj^eaj fjy&t^ 1 1 : . 
Eferfprms its current (town the slippery course?" ,. 

f ■ * ' 
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The bets were fix^d in dire tuspenae*they wait 
F«r victory pendant on the nod of fate. 
Now down the sash, unconscious of the prize 
The babbles roll, like tears from Chloe's eyes I 
But, ah, the glittering joys of life are short. 
» How. oft two jostling steeds have spoil'd the sport 1. 
So thus attraction by coercive laws, 
Th' approaching drops into one bubble draws ; 
Each curVd his fate, that thus their project crost, 
jfowfeard their let who neither woa nor tost ! 

. , . . THE BDLING PASSION. • 

The late celebrated trainer, Frost, belonged to 
Sir Chafes Bunbury, among many others trained 
that kvowrfte mare, called Elean*r K Durjng 
his last moments Sir Charles sent a clergyman 
to , attend , him ; amidst bis ejaculations Frost 
called out for Tom, (meaning one of the stable 
boyj;?) of course a pause ensued, as the clergy- 
man supposed he was going to unburden his 
mind. When Tom came to his bedside, Frost 
shook him by the hand, and exclaimed, " Was 
not Eleanor a rum one?" 

LUDICROUS AKQLING ANECOOtSS. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his notes on the Com- 
plete Angler, relates the following story : — " A 
lover of angling told me, he was fishing in the 
river Lea, at the ferry called Jeremy's, and bad 
hooded a large fish at the time when some Lon- 
doners, with their horses, were passing. They 
congratulated him on his success, and got out 
of the ferryboat j but, finding the fish not like- 



ly to yield, mounted, their horses, and rode off. 
Tbe&ct was, that* angling for small. fish, bis 
bait bad been taken by a barbel, too large for 
the fisher .to. manage. Not cariog to r&k bis 
tackle by attempting to raise him, be hoped Xo 
tire hinvaad for thfet purpose suffered hitnsetf 
to he led, (to use his own expression) aa*ct blind - 
mm ia:by a dog* several yards op, ami as asp* 
ay down the bank of the river } in ftiort^ Umwf 
many hows, that the horsemen above-mention^ 
ed, who- had been? at Walthamstow and dined* 
waft returned, who, seeing, hintr Ann- ooeopkd; 5 
cried eat, "What, maater^ another iaegeiishi"' ' 
4 N^ *ay* the Piscator, * the very same;' * Nay/ 
ssgrs One o£ theft), that can never be; fork is frm 
l)QUft since we crossed the river J 1 ' and, not be- 
lieving him, they rode on their way. At length 
our angler determined to do that winch a le*r 
patient one would have done long before : bet 
xmade one vigorous effort to land the fith, brekfi 
Jus tackle, and lost him." 

The same intelligent knight furnishes us with 
another anecdote relating to this sullen fish : — 
"Living some years ago," says he, " in a village 
oi| the banks of the Thames, I was used, in the 
jammer months, to be much in a boat on the 
river ; it happened that at Sfaeppevtcm* where I 
had been for a few days, I frequently passed an 
elderly gqntle&an in bfoboat, who appeared to 
be fishing at different stations for barbd. Af- 
fe*3 few s**Jut«*tiotfs bad passed between *ft,4jfci 
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we were become a little acquainted, 1 toofeocca* 
sion to inquire of him what diversion? he kad met 
with* 'Sir,' says he, ' I have bat had lock to- 
day m T for I fish for barbel, and you know they 
are : net to be caught like, gudgeons.' ' Very 
ttfw,' Answered I,' < bat, what you want in tafte 
J .suppose you make up in weight.' * Why, sir/ 
replied he, ' that is just as k happens ; I like llie 
sport, aftri'tave to catch fish y but my great de- 
light k in going after them. PU tell vow what, 
sir, ? continued he, '1 am a man in yean, and 
have been used to the sea* all nry life; (he tad 
been an India captain) bat I mean to go no 
more, and have bought that little house whic4i 
you see there, (pointing to it) for the sake of 
fishing : I get into this boat (which he was then 
mopping) on a Monday morning, and fish ok 
till Saturday night, for barbel, as I told you, 
for. that is ray delight; and this I have some- 
times done for a month together, and all that 
while have not had one bite V " 



AERIAL COMBAT. 






True courage, it should seem, is insensible 
to danger, as may be seen from the follow* 
ing circumstance. In July 1818, a mason and 
a labourer, both men of prowess, quarrelled on 
the scaffolding of the spire erected on the 
tower of the New Chureh of Newry, in Ire- 
land. A pugilistic encounter took place, and 
the two fearless combatants fought near the sum- 



iqitpf the u«fim^e4bYU Ming* where it waf pat 
quite a yard in ^iame^r^ The scaffolding and 
railingjwhich encircle it, include £ sp^ce of about 
eighty inches in diameter, and jbere the* cham- 
pions buffeted each other lustily at the height of 
out hundred and seventyrsix feet Above the surr 
face of the ground. Some knock-down blows 
were given and received ; but fortunately neither 
of the warriors were thrown out of the ring, or, 
as the technical phrase is, , oyer the ropes. It is 
indeed to be feared, that, if they had been pre- 
cipitated to mother earth, she would not have 
received them so kindly as sjbe did bar favourite 
son Antaeus. The only men in modern times, 
who have equalled these genuine successor;*, of 
Hercules, JEryx, and Eutellus, were Massena ?nct 
Suwarrow, who fought in the Swiss mounUpps, 
three fourths of a mile above the cloud, and saw 
the lightning break, and heard the thunder roll, 
full many a fathom below the scene of action. 

CURIOUS DEFINITION OF THE TITLE OF "i MAN 

OF THE WORLD." 

One who has ruined the woman who loved 
him, aud then abandoned her to shame, roprbach, 
and penury — One who has shot his man, in what 
is deemed honourable warfare — One who has 
imposed on the trusting confidence of him he 
denominated his best friend, by ruining his for- 
tune at the gaming table and then by wa#x>f ft 
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finish, eloping tfith the wife of Jiri bosom — Onfr I 
who hfcs broken the hearts of his parents, by ' 
raising the heecKul at^*prerarani of cent per c$nt. 
upon the ancient estate of his more prudent fore- < 
fathers, by granting to the money-lending sharks, 
bonds, post-obits, and mortgages, to be paid at 
the death of his sire. This desiratum gained, 
he flies to the club, sets on the hazard of a die 
the cultivated meacfows, druidf cat oaks,* and the 
gothic domains of his progenitors : seven's the 
main ; he Ibses", and the antique towers of 'his 
family mansion tretable to trmir foundation— - 
One who has wasted his inheritance ; but who 
has purchased worldly wisdom ; and the sim- 
ple well plucked pigeon becomes transmuted, by 
difre necessity, tor procure a livelihood, into- a ■ 
wily wary Rook, thus denominated — a man of < 

THE WORLD ! 

* \ 

tbh olp £N0m&h hvHt&» an ant> mole- 

* CATCHER. 
By Mr. Pratt. 

I must now beg you to accompany me to the 
but of an ancient man ; nor shall I make an 
apology for the liberty I take with you, since 
you liberally allow, I have more than once con- 
vinced you that places the least productive of * 
scenic beauty, and the least distinguished m the 
map of the world, are the most favourable to 
the lover of his kind, and to the examiner of ! 
hturim flatuYeVr .If it be true, that 
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Full many a flower is born to blush unseen ; 

Itis the business of the moral florist, or, shall 
we rather say, of the mental botanist, to take 
care that every specimen of nature's noblest 
blooms and plants shall not 

Waste their sweetness in the desert air. 

Instead, then, of asking your pardon, let me 
demand your thanks, for now leading you over 
the unsheltered heath and open fields from Wood- 
hurst to Warboys. There, passing a hamlet, 
let me conduct you along the dreary moor, cold, 
and comfortless as it is, but which supplies with 
many a warm sensation the peasant's hearth with 
peat, turf, and other cottage fuel of the fenland 
poor. 

Reared of those turfs, on a few poles by way 
of pillars, and here and there a rude lath to 
feuce the sides, and to form the door-way, be- 
hold a sort of hermit-seeming hovel. Tet it is 
not the abode of an anchoret : it is the daily 
retirement of a social old man, aged ninety-three 
years, whose name is John Grounds. He has 
followed the occupation of mole catcher forty 
of those years, gaining from the parish the sum 
of two pence for the capture of each mole; and, 
so uninterrupted has been his health, that he has 
not been prevented in his employment more than 
thrice in the whole of that long space of time, 
though the walk from his cottage at Warboys to 
his turf hovel on the moor, is a full English 

vol. i 22 
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league, and most of ins time passed upon marshy 
land, amidst humidity and vapours. Yet how 
few people who live in the air of a palace, and 
in the bosom of luxury, can vie with our poor 
fenlander, in all that makes life desirable — 
health, spirits, and content,. 

But having shown you. his place of business 
by day, I will re-conduct you to the hut where 
he has passed the nights of those forty years in 
unbroken repose ; and as we bend our way to 
the spot, I will present you with a true portrait 
of the man, and a brief sketch of bis family, 
and of his adventures. 

John. Grounds, about sixty years preceding 
the date of this letter, had been a follower of my 
father's hounds, and distinguished himself as a 
lover of the sport; to partake of which, he 
would bound over the interposing fields, hedg- 
es, and ditches, with almost the speed, and 
more of the spirit, than the hounds themselves, 
upon the first summons of the bugle-horn. This 
early activity recommended him to the notice of 
die huntsman, who preferred him to the Whip- 
per-tn-ship then vacant ; and having, in dris of- 
fice, acquitted himself much to the satisfaction 
of the squire, and of the pack, which as he used 
to say, "all loved him to a dog," he was eleva- 
ted, on tie removal of his first patron, to another 
appointment, even to the entire command of the 
kennel : a situation which he filled for many 
years with great dignity and reputation. And 
although it was not till late in his reign I was of 
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sufficient age to form any personal opinion of 
those achievements, which to the enthusiasts of 
the field-sports are reckoned as important as any 
which are appreciated by heroes of another de&- 
cription, in the field of battle — perhaps with 
more reason, certainly with lestf criminality, con- 
sidering the general causes of war, — I was old 
enough, before he resigned: the canine sceptre, 
to attest, that his. government exhibited that hap- 
py mixture of fortitude and moderation, encou- 
raging the true, correcting the false, paying ho- 
nour to the sagacious, and rearing up the young 
and thoughtless to steady excellence, at the same 
tme punishing the babbler, and teaching the 
most ignorant. And I remember, I even then 
thought that poor John Grounds might furnish 
no mean model, whereby to form those who are 
destined to rule a more disorganized and ex- 
tensive empire; and how often has tbk ideii 
since occurred to me, a3 1 traced back the events 
of my boyish days ! That simple monarch of 
my father's kennel, thought 1, might come forth 
in the blameless majesty of dominion, and dic- 
tate wisdom to ministers, and kings. 

The only poetical, work wich my father scent- 
ed* truly to enjoy, was Somerville's fine poem of 
the Chase, and often meeting it in my way, 1 
perused and re-perused it with avidity; not so 
much from any love of its glorious subject, as 
my father often called it, nor because I caught 
any thing of the spirit which the musk of bounds 
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and of horn is said to inspire, for I was extreme- 
ly degenerate in that respect, but because I seem- 
ed to be led over hills and dales, and scoured 
the plains, and followed the echoes through their 
woods, and brushed the dew, and passed the 
stream in company and under the muses. These 
appeared to show me the hare, her velocity and 
her energy, without worrying her. In num- 
bers more harmonious than the sounds which 
were reverberated from the hills or thickets, 
these tuneful associates brought every thing of 
beauty and of sense to my mind's eye : and in 
reciting aloud different passages, that painted 
the loveliness of early morn, the fragrance of 
nature, the sagacity of the dog, and the pride of 
the horse, I was not seldom praised by my dear 
father, who thought me at length a convert to 
the joys and honours of the chase, when in effect 
I was only animated by the charms of verse ; 
and I was complimented for my feelings being 
congenial with the sportsman, when in truth I 
was in raptures only with the poet. 

As time warned my father of the necessity of 
relinquishing the vehement exercise connected 
with these, diversions, John Grounds passed with 
a fair character into the service of Lady St. 
John of Bletsoe, as her Ladyship's gamekeeper, 
in which office he remained, in " goodly favour 
and liking," as he expressed it, till the sorrowful 
day of her death. After this he married, and 
lived well pleased till his first wife's decease ; 
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but be found the holy estate so happy, that he 
entered upon it again : and jocosely now advises 
his second dame not to give htm another op- 
portunity, for fear the third time should not be 
so favour able, 

Tbia mole catching is united with the occupa- 
tion of bird frigbter, in those parts of the year 
when the feathered plunderers assault the com 
or fruits; or when, as their poetical advocate 
observed, " the birds of heaven assert their right 
to, and vindicate their grain." But " poor 
fools," would Grounds often say, *' 1 sometimes 
think they have as good a right to a plum, or a 
cherry, or a wheat-ear, as any Christian person ; 
and so I seldom pop at them with any thing but 
powder; and that more for the pleasure of 
bearing the noise of the gun, than to do any 
execution ; except now and then, indeed, I let 
fly at a rascally old kite, who would pounce 
upon cherry and bird too, and carry off one of 
my chicks into the bargain, if it lay in his way." 

" And when I do try my hand at a thief, I am 
not often wide of my mark/' cried the old man 
in a late interview ; " I can still give bim a 
leaden luncheon when I have a mind to it. Now 
and then, too, a carrion erow, with a murrain 
to him, and a long-necked heron, with a fish in 
his mouth, goes to pot : but somehow I don't 
relish fixing my trap for these poor soft crea- 
tures!" taking one from the mole-bag slung 
across his shoulders ; " they look so comfortable 

22* 
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and feel so soft and silky ; and when they lay 
snugly under the earth, little thinking, poor souls I 
what a bait I have laid for them, seeing I cover 
the mumble-stick with fresh sod so slily, there 
seems to be no trap at all.— Though they turn 
up the ground to be sure, and rootle like so 
many little hogs ; and for that matter do a 
power of mischief: and as for blindness, 'none 
' are so blind as those who won't see,' your Ho- 
nour. These fellows know a trap as well as I 
do, and can see my tricks as plain as I can see 
theirs: and sometimes they' lead me a fine dance 
from hillock to hedge, with a murrain to them ! 
pass through my traps, and after turning up an 
acre of ground, sometimes in a single night, 
give me the slip at last." 

But it is time to look at the portrait of the 
man, and, lo ! seated on a brown bench cut in 
the. wall, within the chimney-place, in the corner 
of yon rude cottage, he presents himself to your 
view. Behold his still ruddy checks, . his milk- 
white locks, partly curled and partly straight — 
see how correctly they are parted in the middle, 
almost to the division of a hair — a short pipe in 
his mouth — his dame's hand folded in his own — 
a jug of smiling beer warming in the wood 
ashes — a cheerful blaze shining upon two happy 
old countenances, in which, though you behold 
the indent of many furrows, they have been raa^e 
ty age, not sorrow*— the good sound age of 
health, without the usual Infirmities of long life, 
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exhibiting precisely the unperceived decay so 
devoutly to be wished. On the matron's knee 
sits a purring cat 5 ; at the veteran's foot on the 
warm hearth, sleeps an aged hound of my 
father's breed, in the direct line of unpolluted 
descent ; or, " a true chip of the old block," as 
John phrased it; and who, by its frequent and 
quick-repeated whaffie or deroi-bark, seems to 
be dreaming of the chase. An antique gun is 
pendant over the chimney: a spinning-wheel 
occupies the vacant corner by the second brown 
bench : and a magpie, with closed eyes, and 
his bill nestled under his wing, is at profound 
rest in his wicket cage. To close the picture, 
the mole bag, half filled with the captives of the 
day. thrown into a chair, on which observe a 
kitten has clambered, and is in the act of playing 
with one of the soft victims, which it has con- 
trived to purloin from the bag, for its pastime: 
while the frugal but sprightly light, from the 
well-stirred faggot, displays on the mud but 
clean walls, many a lime-embrowned ditty, as 
well moral as professional: such as — "God' 
rest you, merry gentleman" — " The morning is 
up, and the cry of the hounds" — " The sports- 
man's delight"—" Chevy Chase"— and " The 
jolly huntsman." > 

Such exactly were persons and place, . as in 
one of my visits of unfading remembrance to 
the good old folks, whom I bad known in early 
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days, I walked to Warboys, and surveyed its fa- 
mous wood and fen. 

Bat would you have a yet closer view of this 
happy, healthy, and innocent creature, who has 
passed near a century in blameless discharge of 
various employments, without having heaved 
one sigirof envy, or, a* he told me, " shed one 
tear of sorrow, hut when his parents died, or a 
friend and neighbour was taken away." 

You must suppose you see him in his best 
amy, when he walked three miles after hav- 
ing before walked three to his mole traps. 
" purposely, and in pure love," as be assured 
me, "to return my kind goodness with good- 
ness in kind." 

^This happened at Woodljnrst, and at the 
house of John Hills, from which my heart has 
already so successfully, as you tell me, address- 
ed yours. The pencil of a painter from nature 
could never have had a happier opportunity of 
sketching from the- life an old sportsman of 
England, in the habit of his country and his 
calling. It was no longer the little mole-catch- 
er in his worsted gaiters and leathern deep-tan- 
ned jacket, sitting on bis oak bench in a jut of 
the chimney, with a short pipe in bis mouth, 
and his torn round hat (till he recollected his 
guest) fixed sideways on his head, like a Dutch 
peasant ; it was an ancient domestic of the old 
English gentleman, dressed cap-a-pie for the 
field. A painter, faithful to the apparel of other 
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times, would baye noticed the specific arti- 
cles that formed this kind of character : the 
short green coat, the black velvet cap, with its 
appropriate gold band and tassel, the buck-skin 
gloves and breeches, the belt with its dependent 
whistle, and the all-commanding whip. Let 
your fancy assist you in placing these upon the 
person, above described, and' the exterior of John 
Grounds will figure before you. But this will 
be doing the good old man but half justice. 
Oh! the heart, the heart; what is the painting 
of the man, without the portrait of the heart? 

Represent, I pray you, to your, mind's eye, 
this venerable personage running iato my arms 
the moment he observed me, exclaiming, in 
tones which nature never gave the hypocrite — 
" I beg pardon, sir, for my boldness, but I 
thought you would like to see me in my old 
dress, which I have kept ever since in my draw- 
er by itself, and never take it out but now and 
then of a Sabbath, in summer, and to put an 
old friend— as your honeur, begging your par- 
don-wt> mind of old times. I know well enough 
it don't become me to take such a gentleman by 
the hand, and hold him so long in my arms, 
only seeing I have carried you in then? from one 
place to another, all about .the premises of the 
squire's old house and gardens, years upon 
years ■ > " ;. 

After a pause he adverted to the particulars 
of his dress, assuring me they.weire the very 
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same things he wore the last year at my father's, 
except die plush waistcoat, which was a part of 
my Lady St. John's livery. "To be sore, your 
honour," said he, gayly, " they are like myself 
a little the worse for wear ; the old coat, yon 
see (turning it about) has changed colour a bit, 
feom green to yellow ; the cap is not altogether 
what it was; and this fine piece of gold round 
the crown is pretty much faded ; but we are aH 
mortal, your honour knows ; but old friends 
must not be despised." 

During this converse, John and Dame Hills 
may be truly said to have " devoured up bis 
discourse." All he had said bad reference to my 
family or myself— a magnet which bad power 
to draw their attentions and aifecti*n& at any 
time. Nor did they neglect the dues of hospi- 
tality, which, on my account, and their own, 
were doubled; and they placed before their 
guest, with whom they had always lived in good 
neighbourhood, whatever the farm, its pantry, 
and- its cellar) could afford. "A flow of soul" 
soon followed this feast of friendship. Grounds 
had before forgot his fatigue, Us long walks, 
and his new trades ; and sooaremembered only 
his fine days of youth, his. masters, bis kennel, 
and his former self. " You was too much of a 
youngling, I suppose," said Grounds, " to recol- 
lect the many times I carried you to see my 
hounds fed, and told you the names of every 
one of them, and as I gave my signs, bade you 
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bark to Ringwood, and Rockwood, and Finfer, 
and Echo; then put you before me upon Pop* 
pet, year father's favourite bunting mare. flirt 
I think you canH forget my stealing you out 
from old Mrs. Margaret, the housekeeper's 
room, to show you a thing you often wished *o 
see — puss in her form-— and your bidding me to 
take it up gently, that you might carry it home 
and bring it up tame ; then, on my telling you* 
laughing, it would not, let me, your creeping on 
tip-toe to catch it yourself; upon which it jump- 
ed up and set of£ and you after it as fast as you 
could run; and your coming back to me, cry* 
ing — yrhen it took the headland and got out of 
sight — * you should have had k, if I, like an 
old fool,, had not made so much noise ;' and 
when I told you you stood a good chance to see 
it again, and smoking on the squire's table — af- 
ter giving us a good morning's sport — which, by 
the bye, was the case, for we had her the very 
next hunt — you said you did not want to eat, 
but keep her alive, and make her know you. 
And when I offered to stick her scut in your hat 
you threw it at me; and Mrs. Margaret says 
you would not touch a morsel of h, for spite ; 
ha! ha! ha!" 

After some hours, passed in these mid in oth- 
er remarks, which, while they delineate charac- 
ter, and describe the present time and circum- 
stances, renew, and give, as it were, a second 
life to the past, Grounds took leave of the party 
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; with tears, that spoke the sincerity of an appre- 
hension, that he.was looking at and embracing 
me for the last time ; and then harried over the 
fields, which gave me a sight of him near a 
mile. And, when his figure became diminish- 
ed, I did not quit the window, till an interposing 
hedge shut him wholly from my view. 

P. S. The portrait of this laborious, grate- 
ful, long-lived, and blessed old man, will be 
rendered doubly acceptable to the public by the 
pencil of the elder Barker, as that excellent 
painter has perpetuated the veteran with his fa- 
mily and cottage, on canvass ; whose figures 
genius will long preserve. 

This is a most exquisite performance, and it is 
to be seen at Mr. Barker's house, Sion Hill, 
Bath. 

reynard's farewell. 
BtT. Bed does. 

The horses are panting, the bugle has blown, 

The hare has passed by, and the partridge has flown : 

The hunters are leaving the brow of the hill, 

But Reynard alone stands mournfully still ; 

Deprived of his youth, of his strength, of his pow'r, 

These words he repeats in the terrible hour — 

" In vain hare I hid 'midst the covert of thorn, 

To my death I am called by the threatening horn ; 

In vain have my feet far distanc'd the pack, 

Those feet shall he wrench'd and their tendons shall crack ; 

That brush which was mine since the day of my birth, 

Shall be torn from my body, and crushM in the earth, 

Shall be drown'din the draughtwhichisswallow'd with mirth. 

Farewell, ye fair streams, where first I beheld 
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The form of my bride, where our nuptials were yell'd. 
Farewell, thou low cave, where our dwelling; we shar'd 
Farewell, ye soft, herbs, where our couch was prepar'd ; 
Farewell, thou green farm, which we oft ba/re purlom'd 
The straggling fowl, when the banquet w« join'd; 
Farewell, ye thick woods, where I trembling have laid, 
Whilst the bugle has sounded round the broad glade ; 
Farewell, oh Farewell ! I am seiz'd by the hounds; . > 

Farewell, oh Farewell ! I die covered with wounds ; 
Farewell, ye dark woods, each dingle, each dell, 
Ye mountains, ye valleys,* for ever farewell !* 

A SPORTINC BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WIL- 
LIAM HABBERF1ELD, SLANGLY DENOMINATED 
"SLENDER BILLY." 

Jonathan Wild, in his day, it appears, was not 
of greater importance to the cross* part of so- 
ciety, than a confidential acquaintance with 
Slender Billy, rendered essentially necessary 
towards furthering the exertions of the Family 
People,f and also to secure them from detec- 
tion, during the existence of his career. But 
with this difference — Fielding's Hero possessed 
all the machinery and baser traits of man ~ 
Wild was made up of design — as insensible to 
feeling and humanity as a rock — and all his cal- 
culations were directed to entrap, and then de- 
stroy those persons connected with him, in or- 
der that he might obtain, without any danger to 
himself, the possession of, their ill-gotten stores. 
Billy, on the contrary, was not without gene- 

* Persons who live by unfair practices. 
t Another term for people of the same description, for 
even slang is not without its synonyms. 

VOL. I. 23 
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rosity of. disposition ; tenderness to his off- 
spring, and a desire to enrich their minds with 
learning, a qualification that he was wholly des- 
titute pf himself; a heart also that would have ' 
done honour to a better cause ; and with coin 
rage equal to any one ; but his notions of he- 
honour*iri dividing the swagf among his pals, or, 
in the capacity of an arbitrator, it was asserted, 
that Sir Samuel Romily never entertained a 
higher sense of this most noble feeling than did 
Slender Billy. But, alas ! Billy, like heroes 
of a greater school, could not avert his fate, 
and very early on the morning of Wednesday, 
die 29th of January, 1812, he was twisted} for 
bis frailties, opposite the debtors* door at New- 
gate in company with six other criminals. If is 
death excited much public conversation, as he \ 
had been known on the town for many years by 
half the population, particularly in Westmin- 
ster, from the figure he made in the gymnastic r 
circles, and, also as having been a manager of 
badger-baitings, dog-fights, 8sc. 

Billy's cabin in the centre of Willow Walk, 
Tothersfieldt, was a menagerie for beasts of al- 
most every description, and also a convenient 
fencing^ repository, from the lady's tyke|| to the 
nobleman's wedge.1T Habberfield, from the « 

* Habberfield's conduct in this respect, was the praise and I 
Admiration of aU the thieves who had any dealings with him. I 
tStolen property. IManged. 

9 A receptacle for stolen goods, || Lap-dog. *FI*te. 
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figure he cut in bis menagerical character with 
the buffer,* or badger-ring was much counte- 
nanced by many gentlemen of the fancy, f and 
particularly by the Westminster collegians, who 
could have a fund of amusement at all times in 
the Willow Walks. But Billy's connexion 
amoogst robbers of every description, exceeded 
by fiur the patronage bestowed on him by the 
higher orders in the bull-ring. He always bore 
die reputation of a man of strict probity in his 
neferious dealings, and was considered as the 
safest fence about town, as his dwelling was suita- 
ble to concealment, and garrisoned by buffers, 
10 as to render it impregnable to a sudden attack. 
Billy was himself a workman too, and account- 
ad as good a cracksman, J or peterman,$ as any 
in tbe ring, and as dose as midnight. He dealt 
largely in dogs and horses, and several anec- 
dotes are related of .his often bargaining for the 
pmrchaae of each, and on refusal, informing the 
owners he must have them for nothing, if he 
could not buy them, and which promise he re- 
peatedly carried into execution. He was a 
knacker|| too ; and it was a favourite expression 
of bis, that he had stolen many a worn-out horse, 
rather out of charity to its carcase than the value 
of its flesh. He had been known for forty years 

*A bull-dog. tThe patrons of bflH#fifting, fcc, 

t House-breaker. 

[Cutter away of luggage from carriages, tang 

|A killer of horses. 
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to the police as a cross-cove, technically termed, < 
but had always escaped, until his release of Ge- 
neral Austen, and -other French prisoners, when 
he was impeached by his pal, and sentenced to , 
two years 9 imprisonment. This was tbe-prelude 
to his misfortune ; and such was the generosity 
of the Frenchman towards Billy, who had thus 
risked the safety - of his person, added to the , 
expenses of procuring a boat and the assistance 
of other persons to render the escape more cer- 
tain, that, upon the French General's landing 
on his native soil, notwithstanding his great pro- 
mises, Billy was ungratefully bilked of bis re- 
ward. This piece of ingratitude touched the - 
feelings of Habberfield so keenly, (which often 
angrily escaped him on the recollection of the j 
circumstance) that he often asserted that he j 
would sooner have forgiven the robbery of his 
whole menagerie, blunt and all, in one night, 
than any should have forfeited to him his word 
and honour, in any transaction that he had bee ' 
engaged in. 

During his imprisonment, being still anxious j 
to turn the penny to account, and blindly flat- I 
tering himself, from the stanchness of his own 
conduct towards all his pals who had been pre- 
viously in trouble, that he was in no danger from t 
conking,* and that" honour"still existed " among 
thieves/Mfe'Jdabbled a little in forged notes: but 

« a, 

i * To impost upon any person, under some disguise, &c. 
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Billy ultimately was sold, and a plant* being 
put upon him in spite of his caution, led him to 
his untimely end. The notes. were scarcely 
purchased by the plant, when the office was given 
to the screwsf of Newgate, who were waiting 
outside of the door of his apartment for the re- 
sult, when they rushed in and seized violently 
hold of the person of Slender Billy ; but his 
promptitude of action did not desert him in the 
hour of distress. Habberfield was a strong man, 
foil of resolution, and determined not to lose a 
chance while he had any strength left : he wres- 
tled successfully with his keepers, and displayed 
game} that astonished them, by thrusting his 
hand which contained the marked notes of the 
plant, into the fire, till they were all burnt, ex- 
claiming, " now it's all right, you may search 
and be d— d." But unfortunately for Billy, some 
forged notes were concealed in his bedstead, 
which he had forgotten, and added to a corrob- 
oration of circumstances, he< was tried on two 
counts, one for forging the notes in question, and 
the other for uttering, knowing them to be forg- 
ed, and sentenced to death. The Bank, it seems, 
had been making, some months, great exertions 
to find out this source ; and however singular it 
may appear, it is an incontrovertible fact, that 
Slender Bifiy could not read, although he was 

* A person sent for the purpose of detecting any one. 
tThe turnkeys. :jfcourage and manliness. 

23* 
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indicted for forgery ! He had a vast number of 
good notes about him when searched ; and it is 
said, the way he distinguished a large note from 
the " one pound" was from the length of the 
• words " one hundred," &c. I 

Upon being double-slanged* after his condem- 
nation, a<id turned into his cell, his feelings mo- 
mentarily gaye way, and his bursting heart was < 
relieved by a copious shower from his watery 
ogles. f The shock was now past; his fortitude 
returned ; and he soon resumed his wonted ' ' 
cheerfulness. He divided his property in the 
most equitable manner between his family ; and 
prepared himself to act upon his notice to quit, J < 
with all the regularity of tenant and landlord . He 
was, as before observed, counted a mad of 
strict punctuality and integrity hi his honest i 
dealings; and had saved, it was thought, a ! 
large sum of money. His life was offered to 
him, if he would split§ against the persons who 
furnished him with the bad notes ; but nothing 
could tempt him from his purpose; urging, that 
.he preferred death to dishonour. That he had j 
also solemnly pledged himself, in common with 
the rest of his pals, never to impeach the con- 
cern under any trouble, and that he was now 
too game to shrink from his word. 
. "Besides," he added, " if he did split, he 

* Ironed. tEyes. J To prepare for death 

5 To impeach any of the gang, &6. 
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must hang several others, and render their fami- 
lies miserable: and therefore what happiness 
could he experience upon gaining his liberty, 
under such reflections, and more especially, to 
be pointed at as a conk as he walked along, and 
his life always be in danger. He had no terrors 
about dying ; his mind was made up ; and it 
was in vain to chaff* to him any more on a sub- 
ject upon which he was immovable." It is con- 
fidently asserted, that a pardon was not only of- 
fered to be procured for him on the night previ- 
ous to his suffering, but on the morning of his 
execution. But he was too game to endanger 
the existence of his pals : declaring, he should 
have detested himself in the character of a nose ; 
that he must also have ruined the peace of seve- 
ral other families ; have broken his oath ; crawl- 
ed about in secrecy, and his life always have 
been in danger ; he therefore, in the language of 
his party, mounted the stiflerj* as cool as a cu- 
cumber, and surrendered himself to be twisted 
without a sigh ! Such was the finish of Slender 
Billy, whose singular exploits, if detailed, would 
fill a volume* 

It was the maxim of Habberfield, that no man 
required more than six hours rest from his la- 
bours, and that the remaining part of the twenty- 
four ought to be actively employed upon the 
square ;} but if that could riot be done, a man 

* To- talk. tThe gallows. JTo act hpnestly. 
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ought not to remain mousy.* It is pretty gene- 
rally suspected amongst his confidential friends, 
that he was the fence, after the ingenious remo- 
val, a few years since, of the plate from the 
Cathedral of St. Paul's. He was likewise sus- 
pected of being an extensive gin-spinner, f with- 
out the knowledge of the Board of Excise. — 
It was Billy's boast, that he had not for many 
years worn a single article of dress that had 
not been prigged.} He left a widow and two 
daughters. 

After his condemnation the following lines 
were written by a theatrical amateur, who had 
attended his bull, badger, and dog fetes — 

Ah, wretched Billy ! slender is thy hope ; 
. How eould'st thou be so silly ? 
Flash screens } to rwgl for home-spun rope. 
Oh, hapless slender Billy ! 

To badger*** bears^i and lawyers sage 

No KidAy\X could be better ; 
He'd bear their baiting for an age 

But now he'sJ&uAVty} the fetter. 

His race is ran, his days are few, 

To the ending post he's beacon'd ; 
The Jade could place no more than two, 
. Poor Billy he was second.* T 

♦Idle, t A distiller, or keeping a private stiU. J Stolen. 

IBadnetes. IT Change. ** BuUy. ft Magistrates, 
f Up to a thing or two. }{ Wears. fT Habberfield 

was the second criminal tied up at the gallows. 

END OF VOL. 1% 
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